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_ J. Insurance Day 
Features Clinic On 


Inland Marine Lines 


3 North America; Kennedy, 
Atlantic Cos.; Nixon, Marine Of- 
fice, and Others Present Views 


CHAPTER IS SPONSOR 


man Presents CPCU Designa- 
tions to Successful Candidates; 
Roerink Acts as Moderator 


everal hundred agents, company men 
‘and others attended the sales clinic on 
jnland marine insurance held yesterday, 
Yew Jersey Insurance Day, at the Essex 
House in Newark. This gathering was 
msored by the New Jersey Chapter, 
iety of Chartered Property & Casu- 
Underwriters and leading marine 
executives discussed various aspects of 
the business. Ira Weisbart is president 
of the New Jersey CPCU chapter. 
Garret W. Roerink, CPCU, analyst, 
American Insurance Co., served as mod- 
and speakers were Bradford 
1 vice president, Insurance 
| Company of North America; James W. 
Kennedy, inland marine secretary, At- 
tic Companies; Philip W. Scheide, 
fice president, Phoenix Insurance Co.; 
orge W. Nixon, assistant manager, 
rine Office of America, and Raymond 
©G. Shepard, secretary, Fire Asscociation. 
© During the luncheon following the 
orning session Dr. Harry J. Loman, 
of the American Institute for Prop- 
and Liability Underwriters, pre- 
mted CPCU designations to those 
had successfully passed the severe 
inations this year. A question and 
Swer period on inland marine followed. 


Installment Sales Floaters 


- Mr. Kennedy discussed sellings of in- 
“Stallment sales floaters and in his talk 
fesented the following outline of the 
yerage: 
"These policies are designed to protect 
stments of parties at interest in 
tactically all types of personal property 
hich has become involved in a sale 
here the purchase price is to be paid 
the buyer in installments of some 
ind and where the seller’s interest has 
ot ceased. This latter is important and 
ithe key in determining the legality 
the coverage under marine policies. 
he cover is commonly applied to 
Btallment payment sales of such prop- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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the sad story of the 
CAREFUL 


family 





Simple isn’t it. Even the most careful 
families can be the victims. That’s why 
an L & L Residence & Outside Theft 
policy is so necessary. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fire Department) e LONDON & LANCASHIRE-INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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nnouncny 
another attractive addition to 
GUARDIAN’S quality line of 
LIFE POLICIES 


The Junior Guardian 


Issue Ages 0-14 
Premiums payable to age 65 


Each unit of $1,000 increases to $5,000 at age 
21—with no increase in premium. 


Get full information from 
your nearest GUARDIAN Office. 


LIFE-ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


AH GUARDIAN GLvere Gorey OF AMERICA 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


OVER A BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE 








Farmers and Traders 
Of Syracuse Adopts 
Mutualization Plan 


Would Issue Participating Policies 
After 1955 With General 
Line of Contracts 


VALUED AT $1,000 A SHARE 


Incorporated in 1912 It Has Assets 
of $33,711,137, Insurance in 
Force $119 Million 


Syracuse, N. Y.—A plan for mutualiza- 
tion of the Farmers and Traders Life 
of this city was approved by the di- 
rectors at a meeting, October 8, and will 
be submitted to stockholders at a spe- 
cial meeting here October 19. The mu- 
tualization plan is based on a report by 
William Corcoran, 
who made an actuarial investigation as 
to the value of the stockholders’ inter- 


consulting actuary, 


ests. The plan would become effective 
January 1, 1955, to allow time for 
changes for the purpose of writing par- 
ticipating insurance, preparation of rate 
books, etc. 

The plan calls for the payment of 
$1,000 for each share of the outstanding 
3,000 shares of capital stock of $100 par 
value. The initial principal payment 
would be made January 2, 1955, not to 
exceed $300 a share. Unpaid balance 
would draw interest at 3% until the mu- 
tualization price had been paid. Begin- 
ning January 1, 1955, the company would 
issue participating life insurance policies, 
deferred annuities and pure endowment 
contracts, the existing non-par business 
being held in a separate account. All 
payments and the plan itself would first 
require the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 


Trustees for the Plan 


Trustees named to hold the _ stock 
pending completion of the mutualization 
are: Edwin W. Henne, Hershel = New- 
som and Louis J. Taber. Mr. Taber is 
president of Farmers & Traders and Mr. 
Henne is executive vice president. 

The Farmers & Traders Life was in- 
corporated under the laws of New York, 
July 5, 1912, under the name of Farmers 
National Life Insurance Co., the name 
being changed to Farmers & Traders 
Life in 1914. It commenced business in 
July, 1914, with a paid-in capital of 
$200,000 and a paid-in surplus of $100,000. 
The majority of the stock was sold to 
the various Grange communities in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, not more 
than 10 shares to any one person, the 
purpose being to loan to farmers on farm 
security. The capital was increased to 
$300,000 in 1919. There has been $165,682 
surplus paid in by stockholders. At the 
year end it had 519 stockholders. At the 
close of 1952 the company had admitted 
assets of $33,711,137, capital and surplus 
of $1,900,000 and insurance in force of 
$118,995,079. 
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KNUTE ROCKNE was a big homely man with a wide, warm grin 


and a tough jaw and the kindest blue eyes you ever saw. 


He spent most of his life in a pair of messy canvas pants and a 


sweatshirt, and people looked surprised any time he turned 
up in a normal collar and tie. 


But when Knute Rockne went out of this world, even the 


President of the United States felt the loss, and wrote a message 


to the nation. And that seems odd when you consider that 
all Knute ever did was play a game. It’s odd, that is, 

until you think about it. 

Knute’s game, as nobody needs to tell you, was football. 


Knute practically invented football. He thought football the 
way Beethoven thought symphonies. He was a natural. 


Down at Notre Dame, Knute would round up a bunch 
of ordinary healthy fellows, and go to work on them. He’d 


teach them how to run, how to stand firm, how to fall down, 


how to take care of themselves and live right. Boys would 
grow two inches in every direction under Knute’s training. 
But he wasn’t just a muscle man; Knute was a thinker, too. 
He'd invent plays that would leave the other team 

wishing they had thought of them first. He made football an 
exercise for the wits as well as the body. 


And Knute could talk. He could talk you into 
being twice as big, twice as fast, twice as 
good as you thought you were. They say 

that one time, after one of Knute’s 
locker-room sermons, one of the boys 


They called him The Man-Maker 


was so fired up with righteous spirit that he dashed out 
the wrong door and landed in the swimming pool. (Knute 
always enjoyed that story even if it wasn’t true.) 


You can look up the records if you want to— 

so many winning teams, so many victories, so many fine 
players. No doubt about it, Knute was the great man 

of football. But sometimes when you talk to fellows who 
knew him, now that they’ve had-a chance to think about it, 
you get the idea that football wasn’t Knute’s game 

at all. Maybe, they tell you, Knute was coaching 

a bigger game than that. 


Knute taught boys to be men. He put muscle in their 
characters. He taught them to want to win—but only to win 
clean—and to win with the team, for the greatest satisfaction 
is not to win for yourself, but to win with others. 


We’ve had a lot of men in this country who taught us 
how to live with manliness, enthusiasm and pride. 

Some wrote books, some passed laws, some showed us 
by example. And one of them—as fine a teacher as any— 
was a homely guy with a tough jaw and kind eyes, who 
spent his life in a sweatshirt and a pair of football pants. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Officers and Directors, General Agents’ Assn. 





Front row, left to right—General Agents Anthony J. Klug, Rochester, secretary; 
Guy L. Foster, Manchester, N. H., second vice president; Harry H. h 
Kansas City, president; Donald W. Hooton, CLU, Pittsburgh, first vice president; 
Robert B. Pitcher, Boston (P), treasurer. Back row, left to right—Directors Edwin 
J. Allen, CLU, general agent, New York City; Starkey Duncan, general agent, Nash- 
ville; Past President Ferrel M. Bean, general agent, Chicago (B); Edward E. 
Beason, CLU, general agent, Birmingham, Ala., and William B. Hoyer, CLU, 


general agent, Columbus, Ohio. 


Welsh, Jr., 





Let Your Know-How Be Known 


Advice Given to John Hancock Leaders by 
Vice President R. Radcliffe Massey 


In his talk before John Hancock lead- 
ers convention held at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, R. Radcliffe Massey, vice 
president in charge of general agencies, 
discussed distribution of the life insur- 
ance product. During his talk he called 
attention to an article in the Harvard 
Business Review which said in part: 

“The most sober thought that we can 
hold for the future is that for the first 
time in history the stability of our econ- 
omy will be based primarily on our abil- 
ity to sell. Probably, what we need to 
sell is enough goods to provide a 30% 
better standard of living than at pres- 
ent.” 

While that viewpoint might differ 
somewhat from others in assaying defi- 
nition of consumption economics Mr. 
Massey said there was one thing it has 
in common with other views, which is 
the emphasis placed upon the importance 
of distribution. In his opinion mass 
distribution is a fact in our economy 
which must be recognized as a major 
force. It is a basic factor of all theory 
of economics and behind all dogma. 


Big Advantage of Life Agent 


Mass distribution depends basically 
upon two things—transportation and the 
art of salesmanship in all of its aspects. 
However, we may theorize about it, sell- 
ing is one of the most important factors 
in our life, 

Mr. Massey believes insurance sales- 
men have a big advantage over other 
type of salesmen. There are customers 
who know more about the product than 
an automobile salesman; clients who un- 
derstand the Stock Market better than 
the customer’s man; people who cook a 
better dinner than the chef at their fa- 
Vorite hotel; but with extreme rarity 
does an agent call on any one knowing 
as much about life insurance as he does. 
ontinuing Mr. Massey said: 

here have been great contributions 





Fabian Bachrach 
R. RADCLIFFE MASSEY 


to this business made by many men, but 
perhaps we should give most credit to 
those great champions of education who 
had the vision years ago to foresee that 
salesmanship alone would not be enough 
to raise our business to its highest use- 
fulness in our economy. Despite the bil- 
lions of dollars on books of life compa- 
nies we are a distressingly underinsured 
nation. And I am optimistic enough to 
believe that the knowledge of life insur- 
ance which you, and you alone, can 
bring to your prospects will eventually 
narrow the gap between the need for 
what you have to sell and the amount of 
(Continued on Page 





John Hancock Agency Leaders At Chicago 


Clark Discusses Vitality of Insurance 


Tells Convention of John Hancock Leaders About His Own 
Personal Insurance Program Which He Started 
Building 38 Years Ago 


Chicago—President Paul F. Clark, in 


his address before the agency leaders 
meeting of John Hancock (a meeting 
sponsored by the company’s general 


agency association) and held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, said 
that those in the life insurance business 
are privileged to offer to the American 
people a financial plan that is vital, 
dynamic and stable. 

“It has been my firm belief,’ he con- 
tinued, “that the success of our efforts 
in selling varies directly with the depth 
and intensity of conviction we have as 
to the merit and rightness of what we 
are selling. If we believe in what we 
are selling, have an intense conviction 
that we are right in urging people to 
buy it, then we develop an enthusiasm, 
a driving energy, and a kind of zeal that 
enables us to exceed our own expecta- 
tions. 

“Every one of you leaders has some- 
thing unique to give to the world. Like- 
wise, you are accountable for the train- 
ing, the education and the talents which 
are yours, and yours alone. I| believe 
there is an obligation, bigger than that 
inspired, either by privilege or ambition. 
It is the obligation to your own talents. 
If individually you make the most of 
your talents it will mean much to you 
and your family. If all of you do, it will 
mean much also to our great country.” 


Discusses Personal Insurance Program 

President Clark concluded his talk by 
giving some pertinent facts and figures 
about his personal life insurance pro- 
gram over the years. He had _ hardly 
started selling life insurance when he 
purchased his first policy which was in 
1915 and was a $5,000 John Hancock 
20-Pay Life. In 1916 he purchased what 
he has lahe!ed “A Remembrance Policy.” 
To the field men present he said: “That’s 
what it was at the time, and is today.” 
On every analysis sheet which itemizes 
his private insurance program he lists 
this contract “A Remembrance Policy.” 
It was a continuous monthly installment 
policy that “would provide my future 
wife with $25 a month as long as she 
lives—with 240 months certain, and with 
a face value of $4,535. Mrs. Clark might 
have some difficulty in getting along on 
$25 a month at today’s prices, but I 
really think that if I had to give up 
my whole program, that is the policy | 
would try to hang on to.... Don't 
overlook the face value of sentiment 
in your selling.” 





Significance of Cash Values 

After describing the various policies 
he has purchased, Mr. Clark said: 

“In giving you this personal review of 
my own life insurance, which does in- 
volve fairly substantial amounts, it is 
not the amount that is significant. What 
I have tried to point out from this analy- 
sis of my insurance are some of the 
characteristics of life insurance which 
we all know about in general, but which 
we do not often have the chance to 
prove. 

“As of today, the cash values on the 
insurance (the premiums for which Mrs. 
Clark and | have paid) total nearly 
two-thirds of the amount of the insur- 
ance which my family would receive in 
event of my death. And, yet, this pro- 
gram does not represent one single cent 
of true cost. The total cash values I 
have referred to now far exceed the 
total premiums which Mrs. Clark and 
I have paid. These represent savings to 
be sure, but cost, no. Also, not one 
single cent of taxes has yet been paid 





Boris, Boston 


PAUL F. CLARK 


and the bulk of the tax 
exempt. 

“Certainly, I could not have imagined 
that this program would have cash values 
of this amount at a point 38 years from 
the time I bought my first policy, and 
13 years from the time I bought my last 
one. Neither did I fully realize that for 
a good part of this period my annual 
increase in cash values would prove to 
be greater than the net premiums paid. 
Also, I did not originally appreciate the 
sense of security all this would provide, 
not only for the protection of my family, 
but the amount of guaranteed income 
for life that such a program makes 
available in the event that I should wish 
all of my values for this 
purpose. The protection which my family 
has received these many years, plus the 
increasing values for me, at this time 
of my life, personify the kind of stability 
so necessary to financial security.” 


Policies Unaffected by 
conomy 


program is 


to use some or 


Fluctuating 


A particularly hearty round of ap- 

plause came from the audience when 
Mr. Clark made this comment: 
“As I have sat through many a finan- 
cial committee meeting and have seen 
the fluctuation in bond and stock prices, 
I cannot help being happy that I do 
not have to look in the newspaper every 
day to see how my life insurance is do- 
ing. Measured against other forms of 
property, life insurance always looks 
good, but, when other investments are 
disappointing, it much better. 
It’s going to be for some time 
to come.” 


looks so 


better 


Vitality of Life Insurance 

From the vantage of 38 years in the 
life insurance business Mr. Clark com- 
mented on the great impression made- 
upon him by the amazing vitality of the 
business as he has observed its progress 
He discussed two fundamental aspects of 
this vitality. The matter of change and 
adaptability ; and the matter of stability. 
Adaptability and capacity for change, 
coupled with stability, furnish the very 
essence of vitality. 

“Interwoven with 


the growth which 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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John Hancock Leaders 


Convention At 





Chicago 





Coordination of Hancock 
Agency Operations 


CLARK TELLS OF NEW SETUP 





Will Report Directly to Board of Di- 
rectors Two of Whose Members 
Are on Committee 





John Hancock’s new homes office 
which will coordinate activi- 


department of the 


The 
committee 
ties of the agency 
company and report directly to the board 
of directors, was described by President 
Paul F. Clark in a talk before the meet- 
ing of agency leaders of the company 
held at Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
the 16th annual agency 


and 


cago. It was 
leaders convention 


tended by all of the company’s general 


was also at- 


agents. 
Heretofore, the different agency de- 
partments of the company—Ordinary 
agencies, district agencies and Group— 
have been reporting activities and rec- 
ommendations to the executive commit- 
tee which in turn reported to the board. 
The new coordination is expected to give 
considerable impetus to directors and 
management of agency procedures. 


Personnel of Committee 


Chairman of the committee is Olen E. 
Anderson, vice president and a director 
of John Hancock and for some years 
in charge of the district agencies. Others 
on the committee are Vice Presidents 
Clarence W. Wyatt, R. Radcliffe Massey 
and Frank B, Maher, and directors Sam- 
uel Pinanski and Edward B. Hanify (all 
elected by the board of directors), and 
Vice President Robert P. Kelsey, ap- 
pointed by President Clark. These seven 
members represent the board of di- 
rectors; all three of the sales organiza- 
tions (Ordinary, Weekly Premium and 
Group); and the department of public 
services. Elmer L. French, secretary of 
the committee, is secretary of the 
company. 

“There is no better way of emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the field organiza- 
tion in the company’s operations than 
through the appointment of this impor- 
tant committee of the board,” said Presi- 
dent Clark. 

“The committee will direct the overall 
sales management of the company; coor- 
dinate the activities of the three sales 
organizations; help to build a stronger 
and better sales team for the whole com- 
pany. Through the committee the three 
field organizations will have a direct 
representation with the board of direct- 
ors of the company. 


also 


Busy Week for Ferrel M. Bean 


One of the business men at John 
Hancock agency leaders meetings in 
Chicago was Ferrel M. Bean, Chicago 
general agent of Hancock, who was 
1952-53 president of Hancock General 
Agents Association which also was meet- 


ing. He presided at the last session 
business meeting, two of the speakers 
being R. Radcliffe Massey, vice presi- 


dent of John Hancock in charge of gen- 
eral agency operations, and Charles J. 
Zimmerman, managing director of Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, and was instrumental in the 
engagement of Arthur H. Motley, presi- 
dent of Parade Publications, Inc., as 
banquet speaker at the dinner of officers 
of John Hancock. Mr. Bean was prin- 
cipal adviser of the leaders and their 
wives in answering their questions rela- 
tive to Chicago. He was also active in 
the panels. 

Mrs. Ferrel M. Bean spent almost the 
entire week at Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in seeing that the wives of the leaders 
enjoyed their visit to the western me- 
tropolis. 


Casualties Follow Too 
Casual Prospecting 

M. L. CAMPS GIVES VIEWS 

Anyone Who Can Afford $1 a Week Ex- 


penditure Is a Prospect, He Tells 
Hancock Meeting 





Chicago—Prospecting, found by many 
agents to be a baffling function of insur- 
ance salesmanship, should be one of the 
easiest, M. L. Camps, general agent, 
John Hancock, New York City, told 
agency leaders of the company meeting 
in Chicago. In his hand he had a copy 
of the Chicago Tribune and he declared 
there were at least 25 leads to be dis- 
covered if the paper were read from the 
standpoint of the agent. One story he 
read was about the anniversary of a 
clergyman. There were lots of names 
of parishioners in the story, Mr. 
Camps quickly pointed out the insurance 
potentialities. 

“And that’s a pretty good approach in 
itself,” he continued. “You are calling 
on a man after you have seen him men- 
tioned in an attractive way. You have 
noted he is religious and is a good citi- 
zen and hundreds of thousands of others 
have noted it, too; so this prospect feels 
in an amiable mood.” 


Goes Prospecting With Young Agent 


Soon after Mr. Camps became a gen- 
eral agent—it was in Providence—he no- 
ticed that a young agent was pretty blue. 
Said he had run out of names to see. 
Inquiring where he lived, Camps said 
he would call for him at his home 
shortly after 9 o’clock and would guar- 
antee to find a list of good names in a 
couple of hours. 

The general agent and agent called at 
various places in the neighborhood. Talk- 
ing to a bank official and to the manager 
of a grocery store Camps easily con- 
vinced them that they might furnish 
names of people they knew who had 
economic needs that should be covered, 
illustrating that it was in the best inter- 
est of the bank and the grocery store 
that nothing should happen with these 
neighborhood families which could result 
in loss of a home or the disintegration 
of the family life; a misfortune which 
couldn’t happen if there were insurance. 

“Once getting started on this subject,” 
said the general agent, “they became 
interested and wanted to cooperate. The 
banker and grocer had observed a num- 
ber of instances where people had died 
without adequate insurance, and as they 
discussed one case this would recall 
others. These men want their neighbor- 
hoods to continue prosperous, at the 
same time believing that the more peo- 
ple who are insurance-minded the bet- 
ter.” The young agent was amazed to 
find in his posesssion as a result of 
these visits a couple of dozen names of 
people who could be classified as real 
prospects. 

Defines a Prospect 


and 


“Anyone who has the ability to pay 
$1 a week is a prospect,” said Mr. Camps, 
“and in prospecting don’t forget the im- 
portance of that very personal question: 
‘Have you a need?’ You might get a 
sarcastic answer, ‘Sure I have a need; I 
have lots of them. I need a vacation, 
such as a South American trip, and my 
wife needs a mink coat—or thinks she 
does. But I can’t afford such a vacation 
and she certainly will keep jon hunger- 
ing for that luxurious wrap.” 

“All right, he shoots sarcasm at you, 
but you take it quietly. You have a word 
in your sales kit which is the most im- 
portant word in it. That’s the word 
‘needs.’ The more sarcastic or rough he 
gets, the more realistic you become, and 
you ask some down-to-earth questions. 

“There has been opportunity for you 
to do some quick mental arithmetic and 





Left to right—Paul F. Clark, president 
of John Hancock Mutual, and John L. 
McCrea, vice admiral, U.S.N. (retired), 
now d vice president, John Hancock. 








Hancock Leaders Honored 


Albert V. Meltzer, a member of 
the Charles L. J. Fee general agency 
in Los Angeles, was named leading 


agent of the John Hancock Mutual on 
two counts—he stood first in both total 
volume and total premium among all the 
agents of the John Hancock. 

Morton Y. Bullock, HI, CLU, a mem- 
ber of the Swigert and Clark general 
agency in Baltimore, sold policies to a 
greater number of individuals than any 
other Hancock agent. 

For the fifth successive year, Willis E. 
Davis of Louisville, was the company’s 
leading agent in the sale of Ordinary life 
insurance. Mr. Davis is a member of the 
McKay Reed general agency. 

Joseph N. Desmon, CLU, led all other 
John Hancock agents in Ordinary pre- 
miums during the convention year. He 
is a member of the Edwin R. Erickson 
general agency in Buffalo. 

Leading woman agent of the year, 
from the standpoint of total volume, was 
Mrs. Rae C. Levy of the Ricks Strong 
general agency in Dallas, Texas. 





you agree that the journey to South 
America would be a pleasant«way to get 
rid of $1,50C—pleasant enough “during 
the journey—but it only takes a handful 
of dollar bills to start an insurance pro- 
gram which will keep the roof over his 
head if at a later date it threatens to 
cave in, and will crash if there be no 
insurance.” 

Continuing Mr. Camps said: “We in 
the insurance field are too casual about 
prospecting. It is not necessarily a sci- 
entific operation which scares oft agents 
who might not be scientific, but it is a 
systematic operation and being system- 
atic is simply making up your mind to 
be so. No one has a patent or monopoly 
on system. 

“One of my former agents when I was 
in Providence or Boston said to me as I 
was urging him to do some concentrat- 
ing on prospecting, ‘Why go to all that 
trouble and take all that time? I can 
reach for the telephone book and copy 
1,000 names if I want to.’ My response: 
‘Yes, 10,000; but does the editor of the 
telephone book accompany the names 
therein with a list of his children and 
their ages?’ 

“So, let’s guard against being so cas- 
ual that some one whose name we should 
have had and been interviewing becomes 
a casualty.” 





Leaders Give Sales Ideas 


Leading producers of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life offered some valuable 
ideas on markets for life insurance, and 
sales techniques, at the company’s an- 
nual agency leaders’ meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Pointing out that a widening market 
exists today for the sale of life insurance 
to women, Edward G. Thomas, Colorado 
Springs, of the Denver agency, told the 
group, “It’s a woman’s world, and some- 
thing the Roman poet Ovid said thou- 
sands of years ago still holds true today, 
‘A woman is always buying something,” 
He said that women purchased 52 hun- 
dred million dollars of life insurance in 
1952, and that they now own a total of 
50 billion dollars, more than the total 
amount in force on men, women and 
children in any year prior to 1923. 

Why should such a volume of insur- 
ance be purchased by the female of the 
species? Mr. Thomas said, “Today 
women own 70% of the nation’s private 
wealth; they represent 43% of the coun- 
try’s stockholders ; they hold 65% of 
mutual savings bank accounts; and they 
own 30 million homes.” He added that 
women executives are becoming more 
plentiful throughout the country, and 
that in itself constitutes a growing mar- 
ket for insurance. 

“Satisfied policyholders are the best 
source of new business,” Clare G. 
Sharkey, Jr., Dayton, es told the group 
ina discussion of “Two Interview Pro- 
gramming.” “A programmed policyholder 
is a satisfied policyholder because he bet- 
ter understands what his life insurance 
will do for him. Satisfied policyholders 
don’t hesitate to recommend the agent 
to their friends and business associates.” 
He described a two-interview program as 
involving first the picture taking or fact 
finding interview, in which the agent 
obtains all the pertinent facts about the 
prospect; and secondly the selling or 
closing interview, in which the agent 
presents his recommendations and closes 
the sale. 

P. Hicks Daniel, Jr., Fort Worth, Tex, 
outlined a successfully used sales plan 
for permanent mortgage redemption in- 
surance. Key selling feature of the plan 
was that it emphasized what the policy 
will do for a prospect if he lives, as well 
as recognizing the possibility ‘that he 
might not. Using a “Viewgraph” to pro- 
ject the visual material used in a sales 
interview, Mr. Daniel presented a typical 
dialogue between prospect and agent. 

Howard F. Roeding, Jr., Rochester, 


N. Y., listed six phases to every sales 
process: (1) prospecting, (2) the ap- 
proach, (3) the presentation, (4) the 


close, (5) answering objections, (6) 
keeping records. Referring to the last of 
these he said, “I sincerely believe that to 
build consistent substantial production, a 
good set of records is invaluable. It’s 
easy to find the reason for a slow-up in 
production by going back over a few 
weeks’ records and analyzing your ac- 
tivities. If you would like to see your 
present production increase year by year, 
work hard during 1954, keep a record of 
your activities, then plan 1955 on those 
figures and business can’t do anything 
but increase.” 


Elect H. H. Welsh President 


New president of John Hancock’s gen- 
eral agency association is Harry 
Welsh, Jr., of Kansas City. He succeeds 
Ferrel M. Bean of Chicago. 

Donald W. Hooton, CLU, Pittsburgh 
was elected first vice president of the 
association. Guy L. Foster, Manchester, 
N. H., is second vice president. Anthony 
J. Klug, Rochester, is secretary. Robert 
B. Pitcher, Boston, is treasurer. He is a 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 

able. 
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Benjamin Franklin signs one of the 
first mutual insurance policies in America 


Of all Franklin’s interests, none was more farsighted than his 
ance recognition of the need for mutual insurance. He helped 
rado organize the oldest mutual fire insurance company in America 

the —The Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire. This company was founded in 1752 
only a few blocks from Independence Square and the present 
Home Office of The Penn Mutual. Americans then were just 
beginning to share a common risk through mutual insurance. 





Now One Mutual Company 
~ Insures the Financial Independence 
ne of 600,000 Families 


gent The idea of mutual insurance was new in Franklin’s time. 
Today, however, more than 600,000 are insuring their financial 
independence through life insurance in a mutual company— 
The Penn Mutual. 



















Your Penn Mutual Underwriter will show you how to fit insur- 
ance to your individual circumstances through a Penn Mutual 
; Independence Plan. He can arrange this Plan to protect your 
®& family should anything happen to you, and also provide for your 
own financial independence with a lifetime income for you from 
the very day you decide to retire from business. 


Your Penn Mutual Underwriter represents a company with more 
than a century of experience and assets of well over a billion 
dollars. He combines the knowledge of an expert with the under- me 
standing of a friend. 

















hose THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





THE PENN MuTuAL BELIEVES IN PROMOTING ITs OwN PEOPLE TO POSITIONS OF MANAGERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
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Colonial Life Convention at Pocono Manor, 


Colonial Life 56th Annual 
Field Convention Held at Pocono 


Colonial Life of East Orange, 
N35 ge its 56th annual field conven- 
tion last week, the event being at Po- 
cono +a Inn., Pocono Manor, Penn- 
svlvania, which hotel is located on top 
of a mountain. The meetings also ob- 
served the 20th anniversary with the 
company of its president, Richard B. 
Evans. 

Attending the 
than 160 managers, 
qualified agents. Among th : 
present was a delegation from Puerto 
Rico, headed by its Puerto Rico man- 
ager, Mario Pinedo, a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Brussels with an international 
law degree, a reserve captain in the 
air force, and a former sales manager in 
Bolivia of General Motors and other 
American corporations. 


Vice President Bruce Presides 


The 


convention were more 
field managers and 
the field men 


Presiding at the first business session 
was James C. Bruce, CLU, vice presi- 
dent and secretary. A guest speaker was 
Frank Pesveyc, sales promotion man- 
ager of Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co. 

In discussing 
tunity for Service” 
that rapidly growing 
greater number of family units, the 
“baby boom,” and the fact that older 
people are living longer all lead to the 
realization “of the increasing importance 
to the younger people today of providing 
for their financial security tomorrow, for 
they are going to live longer than any 
generation in the past.” This assump- 
tion, coupled with the increased annual 
income of families today, “provide grow- 
ine opportunities for serving the expand- 
ing life insurance needs.” 

Mr. Evans then urged that war on 
pessimistic talk be declared. He said : 
“The prophets of gloom are beginning 
to murmur, the pessimists are starting 
to regent their heads and wring their 
hands, the panic peddlers are getting ac- 
tive—all without sound reason—and only 
because a transition from the world’s 
highest level of living to another record 
high level in the future is in the mak- 
ing. 

Shock Troops Against Pessimism 


“The Increasing Oppor- 
President Evans said 
population, the 


based on fear and fancy 
instead of on facts can have the effect 
of scaring people out of buying, even 
though they are now well able to do so, 
and will continue to have purchasing 
power in the years ahead. And if buy- 
ing slows down, so does the country’s 
production. 

“The salesmen of America are the 
finest shock troops in our country’s 
economic army to combat the enemies 
of rising sales curves, increased output 
and improvement all along the business 
front. America’s salesmen are the most 
persuasive group of people in the world. 
They have it in their power to turn 
pessimists into optimists. There is no 
better ambassador for a sound and pro- 
gressive economy than the salesman. He 
meets and talks with Mr. and Mrs. 
America daily. That point of contact is 
where great good can be accomplished.” 

Mr. Pesveyc, whose talk was entitled 
“It’s Better to Light a Candle,” pointed 
out the need of being well prepared to 
sell in the economy that is developing 
instead of bemoaning the lack of sales. 
He covered six points which great sales- 
men all through the ages have observed: 
Be not of faint heart, talk to the right 
people, watch your language, be enthusi- 
astic, use showmanship, and ask ’em to 
buy. “With markets constantly increas- 
ing because of the nation’s growing pop- 
ulation.” Mr. Pesveyc said, “the future 
looks brighter than ever for salesmen 


‘Attitudes 


who constantly remind themselves of 
these ageless fundamentals.” 

At noon a reception and luncheon was 
held for the members of the President’s 
Club and the Clic Club, Colonial’s honor 
organizations for agents and field man- 
agers. 

Addressing the convention on Friday 
morning was Professor Hal Falcon, 
Ph.D., a handwriting expert who de- 
scribed the importance of slant in hand- 
writing. He gave a blackboard demon- 
stration of the signatures of various 
types of men. It described how hand- 
writing reflects whether a man acts on 
impulse, or is motivated by careful 
thought and analytical procedures. He is 
now writing a book on handwriting 
which will soon be circulated by Amer- 
ican News Co. The first edition will be 
100,000 copies for sale on newsstands. 


RICHARD 8B. EVANS 


Persons Linked With R. B. Evans’ Past 
Appear. on Stage In Career Drama 


Richard B. Evans, president, Colonial 
Life, has been 20 years with that organi- 
zation. The convention of the company 
at Pocono Manor Inn concluded with a 
dramatic reproduction of incidents in his 
career. Called “This Is 
Richard B. Evans,” the 
fashioned after the 
“This Is Your Life.” 

Master of 


Your Career— 
program 
Television 


was 
show, 


ceremonies was Walter 
3urke, manager of the company’s Brook- 
lyn branch. sofa on the 
stage Mr. over a_ loud 
speaker personal messages from a num- 
ber of personalities who have had some 
important link with his career. For most 
after the 


Seated on a 


Evans heard 


vart, message came over the 


1 
i 
loud speaker, and while Mr. Evans was 
trying to 


which he 
generally did before the recording was 
completed, the curtains on back of the 
stage parted and the person making 
the recording stepped from behind the 
curtains and shook hands with him. 


identify the voice, 


Parade of Old Acquaintances 


After detailing some events of the 
childhood of Mr. Evans in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., where he was born the little drama 
became centered on University of Mich- 
igan. The first voice from his past was 
that of Harris McKinney, president, of a 
Philadelphia advertising agency, a class- 
mate and fraternity brother of Mr. 
Evans. They had not seen each other 
since leaving the university, and when 
McKinney made his appearance on the 
Stage there was a particularly warm 
handclasp. 

With Mr. Evans’ entrance into the 
business world with the Lincoln National 
Life came his friendship with Jack 
Havens, now the Lincoln National’s gen- 
eral agent for Connecticut. After a mes- 

ige from Havens over the recording 
device Havens, appeared before the cur- 
tain and extended his personal greetings 
and congratulations. Then came the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Alma Evans whom 
Evans had met when they both were 
employed by Lincoln National. 


How Evans Joined Colonial 


Continuing the career narration, Mas- 


ter of Ceremonies Burke recalled that as 
a representative of the Dictaphone Co. 
Mr. Evans had made a service call on 
Colonial Life just two decades ago which 
led to his joining Colonial as an effici- 
ency expert. 

The contribution made by Mr. Evans 
to the growth and success of Colonial 
Life, through the development of closer 
friends hip and cooperation between the 
field and home office, through increased 
training program and introduction of 
numerous benefits and privileges for the 
field force, were broucht to mind by 
Dr. Albert S. Irving, now medical di- 
rector of Commonwealth Life of Louis- 
ville. He formerly held this position with 
Colonial. Also appearing as links in the 
Colonial career of Mr. Evans and giving 
the field viewpoint were field represen- 
tatives Michael Schiavone, John Mitchel, 
Benjamin Roth and Charles Monte, the 
latter being retired. Following their 
appearance came Judge George R: Beach, 
president of Provident Institute for Sav- 
ings and a member of Colonial’s board 
of directors who recalled the day—May 
15, 1945—when Mr. Evans became Colo- 
nial president. 

Reliving other milestones in the prog- 
ress of his career and of Colonial were 
some other field representatives includ- 
ing Andrew Dutko who discussed the 
opening of the new home office building 
in East Orange, N. J., in 1949; Mario 
Pinedo, manager of the Puerto Rico 
branch who described the entrance of 
the company into that island; and Eric 
G. Johnson, vice president, who re- 
counted the beginning of the company’s 
Ordinary general agency operations. 

Completing the circle of Mr. Evans’ 
friends and associates were Benjamin 
Tohnson, Deputy Commissioner of New 
Jersey Department of Banking and In- 
surance, and Harold M. Stewart, execu- 
tive vice president of The Prudential 
who has given cordial and helpful coun- 
sel to Mr. Evans in the past. Another 
surprise appearance was that of Mrs. 
Evans who had not previously made an 
appearance at the convention. 

At the completion of the career story 
Judge Ernest J. Heppenheimer, founder 
of the company and chairman of the 
board, presented Mr. Evans the com- 
pany’s 20-year service pin. He _ had 
arisen from a sick bed to come to Po- 
cono Manor. 


Pa. 


Fluegelman Sees 
Some Good in Deflation 


DOESN’T MEAN _ DEPRESSION 


Former NALU President Tells Colonial 
Life Leaders Definition of 
Professionalism 


David B. Fluegelman, former president 
of National Association of Life Under- 
writers and now a general agent of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, was principal guest 
speaker at Colonial Life convention at 
Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania, last week. 
His appearance was at the closing lunch- 
eon given in honor of the company’s 
1953 National Quality Award winners, 

The Stature of Agents 

In discussing the public’s measurement 
of stature of insurance agents he said: 

“You are either a peddler or a pro- 
fessional man. The latter is your correct 
designation if you deal with a client in a 
professional manner. And, as in the case 
of reputable doctors, you are profes- 
sional if you have in mind your client’s 
interests before you think of your own. 
Essential is it to persuade the prospect 
to buy the insurance which 
That should be the 
factor influencing your 
amount of fee you receive should be 
the second consideration.” He paid a 
tribute to National Quality Award win- 
ners in this part of his talk. 


he needs 
paramount 
attitude. The 


most. 


Defines Inflation, Depression, Deflation 

In commenting on the economic situa- 
tion Mr. Fluegelman explained the dif- 
ference between a depression and a de- 
flation. Some deflation in our economy 
is now apparent. “And, maybe, a de- 
flation is bad,” he continued, 
“because when the country is in an 
inflationary spiral as now this trend may 
continue until the dollar meets the 
same fate that the Chinese and Russian 
currency experienced when all value dis- 


not so 


appeared and in Russia a bushel basket 


of kopecs was worth only a cent in our 
money. We must view dollar values 
from the long-term aspect. At the time 
of buying insurance the purchasing value 
of the dollar may be low. Then comes 
the trend in the other direction. But 
whatever the purchasing value in dollars 
returned to the insured or the benefi- 
ciary, these dollars are valuable 
indeed.” 


very 


LOMA Graduates to Meet 
The first fall meeting of the Society 
of LOMA Graduates will be held Octo- 
ber 21, at the home office building of 
the Home Life of New York, Edward 
F. Moran, president of the society and 
assistant secretary of the Home Life, 
announced. 

William P. Worthington, president of 
Home Life, will be guest speaker at the 
meeting, 
teamwork in home office activities, under 
the subject, “What Is the Most Impor- 
tant Department of a Life Insurance 
Company ?” 

New members will be weivgined at this 
meeting and the year’s program an- 
nounced, including plans for educational 
activities and LOMA examination study. 

The meeting will be preceded by 4 
buffet supper in the Home Life Building. 


discussing the importance of 
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Penn Mutual Group Visit Home Office 


Penn Mutual Life’s President Malcolm 
Adam was host recently to 19 first-year 
members of the President's Club for 
New Organization. “Mr. Average” of 
this group is very close to his 3lst 
birthday and in his first life insurance 
year produced $393,803. The trip to 
Philadelphia to attend educational ses- 
sions at the home ofhce was a reward 
for their outstanding performance. 

Among these life insurance recruits 
were two whose performances were far 
above group average. August J. Marra, 
of the Forrest J. Curry Agency, San 
Francisco, is 25 years of age and in his 
first year in the business he totaled 
$1,015,730 on 107 lives. William W. 
Crouse, Jr., of the John T. Scott Agency, 
New York City, was second leader with 
$824,434 on 93 lives. 

Vice President and Superintendent of 
Agencies D. Bobb Slattery and officials 
of the agency department greeted these 
winners on their arrival at the home 
office, and during the week business 
meetings were held at which Frank S. 
Pulver, director of sales promotion, con- 
ducted a session on sales promotion and 
the use of direct mail; Aaron M. Royal, 
manager of field training, presented an 
outline of business insurance and the 
possibilities in this field for the men 
trained to sell it, and he spoke of the 
Program Pattern. 

Vice President and Supervisor of Ap- 
plications John M. Huebner and Vice 
President and Actuary Charles E. Rick- 
ards each reviewed the activities of 
their respective departments, and Ed- 
mund M. Randolph, assistant director of 
new organization, reviewed practical 
field problems. Mr. Slattery brought the 
business meetings to a close, after which 
the winners met in the company’s board 
of trustees meeting room to receive their 
awards and citations. 

Two field men had been invited to 
the home office to speak to this beginner 
group. Maurice R. Coulson, CLU, of 
Wichita, who last year paid for more 
than a million dollars of life insurance, 
offered some sound suggestions on how 
to plan for million-dollar production and 
achieve it. Joseph Gadaleto, of the Wil- 
lam H, Nicholls, Jr.. Agency, Grand 
Rapids, a second-year member of the 
President’s Club, gave an account of how 
their growth in this business is unlimited 
if they soundly plan their future pro- 
gram. 

Guests of President Adam, these 19 
club winners attended a buffet luncheon 
on Monday, and on Wednesday evening 
he, with Mrs. Adam, was host to the 
men and eight members’ wives who had 
come to Philadelphia with their hus- 
bands at a social hour and dinner at the 
Hotel Barclay. Company officials and 
wives were also present to join in tribute 
to these outstanding achievers. 

Thursday afternoon the winners and 


Roth on Training Program 

An analysis of recent losses due to 
employe defalcations presented by E. 
Vernon Roth, secretary, the Surety As- 
sociation of America, featured the annual 
staff training program of Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., certified public ac- 
countant. The training program was held 
at Pace College, New York City, and 
had as its objective the training of junior, 
Intermediate and senior accountants 
among the firm’s personnel. 

Mr. Roth gave the highlights of em- 
bezzlements of recent occurrence which 
were of specific interest to accountants, 
Pointing out that the resourcefulness of 
tmploye embezzlers, particularly those 
M positions of greater responsibility, 
Presents a challenge to accountants and 
auditors whose function it is to discover 
the defalcation. 

Following Mr. Roth's discussion, Fred 

ulfing, partner of the firm of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., related audit 
Procedures to the embezzlement cases 
under discussion, 


initial premium for 10 years after which 
it reduces to a low guaranteed rate. 

An unusual feature is the built-in Pre- 
mium Deposit Fund for the life of the 
contract permitting extra deposits in any 
one year ranging from $10 minimum up 
to 10% of the face amount of the policy. 
A policyholder may accumulate up to 
twice the amount of the face of the 
policy. 


Northwestern National’s 
New Whole Life Features 


Northwestern National Life has brought 
out a new whole life non-participating 
contract with a low guaranteed net cost. 
The policy, known as “Plan W,” is is- 
sued at all ages to 60. Up to age 50 the 
initial premium is continued for 20 
years after which it drops to a guar- 


those of their wives present boarded 
buses for Atlantic City, there to visit 
with President Adam. In the evening a 
social hour was held at the Hotel Clar- 
idge, followed by dinner at Hackney’s 
restaurant. 

On Friday, President Adam met with 
these new winners and outlined many of 
the Penn Mutual’s high aims for expan- 
sion and for giving every possible assist 
to the field men to accomplish it. 
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ANCHOR CASUALTY DIVIDEND 

: : Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
anteed low rate of about 40% of the has declared a dividend of 40 cents a 
initial premium. Ages 51 to 60 pay the share, payable September 30. 
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2 MARKET WISE... 
fo MARKET READY 


Here’s the latest in Great-West Life’s aids to organized selling 
peesre —a new Sales Guide to Business Life Insurance. This prac- 
tical and comprehensive approach to Business Life Insurance 
sisters planning puts potent power behind the sales efforts of Com- 


pany representatives. 





The Sales Guide to Business Life Insurance and all the related 
material is another example of how Great-West Life is alert 
to the changing needs of business and ready with help and 


support for its field men. 
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U. S. Life Agency Convention 
Held in Williamsburg, Virginia 


Largest and Most Successful in Company’s 104 Year His- 
tory; Qualifiers Attend from Hawaii and Venezuela; Top 
Home Office Executives Featured on Program; 

Next Convention in Palm Beach in 1955 


The United States Life has recently 
experienced the biggest and most suc- 
cessful agency convention in its 104-year 
history. Held at the Williamsburg Inn, 
Williamsburg, Va., recently, the conven- 
tion was attended by a record number of 
field men and their wives, together with 
home Qualifiers 
came from 28 agencies in the United 
States and as far away as Hawaii and 


key office personnel. 


Venezuela. 

Theme of the meetings was “more and 
more in 54.” U. S. life agents and gen- 
eral agents qualified for the convention 
on the basis of production earning over 
the 15-month period, May 1, 1952 to 
July 31, 1953. The company’s current 
surge in life, Group and A. & sales 
was reflected by a large number of quali- 
fiers which was double its 1952 meeting. 

The business sessions were confined to 
new sales ideas and techniques, and 
new sales material was given to the 
agents as home office representatives 
from the life. Group and A. & H. de- 
partments took turns at the rostrum. 

It was clearly demonstrated that the 
U. S. Life has adopted a modern ap- 
proach to insurance selling which 
stresses heavily the simplified “package” 
method—proper merchandising which 
will assist the agent in making clients 
among the vast middle income group. 


Tuchbreiter Address 


Rov Tuchbreiter, chairman of the 
hoard. U. S. Life and president of the 
Continental Comnanies of Chicago, gave 
his address at the large company ban- 
auet and congratulated the agents on 
their fine showing. He promised con- 
tinued efforts on their behalf as com- 
pany progress shifted into high gear, and 
was emphatic in his belief that the com- 
panv existed for the sole purnose of 
servicing the agent toward providing the 
most efficient coverages for the general 
public. 

Raymond H. Belknap, president, TJ. S. 
Life, acted as toastmaster at the ban- 
quet. Entertainment was furnished by 
ponular vocalists from stage and screen. 

Robert W. Staton, superintendent of 
agencies. greeted the agents at the onen- 
ing business session. He _ introduced 
Tames F. MacGrath of the MacGrath 
Agencv in New York. who acted as 
chairman for the dav. Mr. MacGrath is 
secretarv-treasurer of the Life Mana- 
gers Association of New York. 

Mr. Belknap. who was meeting most 
of the agents for the first time, having 
joined the U. S. Life last year, spoke 
at the opening session. He praised the 
field for their continuing expansion, re- 
marking that it was each individual pro- 
ducer’s desire to make the Leaders’ List 
that led to the company’s rapid growth 
in size and service. 

“The U. S. Life is a different kind of 
company—a company with a character 
of its own that agents everywhere will 
quickly recognize,” Mr. Belknap said. 
“Though the company is rich in its 104 
years of experience, we are not looking 
back for guidance—but looking ahead 
for inspiration.” 

He reminded the agents that they 
could bank on the facilities of both the 
Continental and the U. S. Life for as- 
sistance in the sale of all lines. 

Also at the first business session, 
Emanuel Dash, president of Dascit Un- 
derwriters, Inc., discussed the rise to 
success of a life producer. Of primary 


concern is, “a belief in life insurance as 
the only safe and certain method which 
the family breadwinner can guarantee 
his economic life’s objective when death 
overtakes him. It must be a conviction 
that permeates you, all of you, all of the 
time—so that, combined with a desire to 
serve, you will have a missionary’s zeal 
to impress and bring your message to 
more and more people.” Mr. Dash dis- 
cussed the various segments on the road 
to success. He listed integrity, study, 
time control, salesmanship, and a stern 
desire to produce at least one application 
a week. Record-keeping is also impor- 
tant, according to Mr. Dash. “Another 
important characteristic to success is 
loyalty. Certainly it’s part of the chemi- 
cal makeup of the successful agent and 
agency,” he concluded 


New Rate Manual 


Robert L. Bergstresser, actuary, dis- 
cussed the “toois of yesterday, today and 
tomorrow.” He introduced a new rate 
manual which has been designed to save 
the agent’s time during the important 
minutes he is in the presence of the 
prospect. The new manual combines an- 
nual premiums for life and disability 
waiver, and for life and disability in- 
come. Cash values, commuted values, 
monthly income figures, and tables are 
compactly presented so it is not neces- 


sary in most cases to turn to the more 
elaborate rate book, 

John Sheehan, assistant secretary and 
chief underwriter, traced the growth of 
life insurance which is now supplanting 
banking as the financial power of the 
nation. He explained that the business 
has done noble in keeping the price of 
life insurance down to current low rates. 
For with expenses up and interest rates 
down, the business had to turn to favor- 
able mortality experience on which to 
draw a saving for the policyholder. 

Mr. Sheehan stated that U. S. Life’s 
underwriting department would always 
endeavor to render a sympathetic ear to 
appeals on underwriting, to give fast 
decisions and to eliminate unnecessary 
investigation where keen competition is 
being encountered. 

On the second day of meetings Otto 
M. Sherman of the Constitution Agency 
in New York acted as chairman. A high- 
light was a presentation of “package 
plan” visual aid material by John 
Weaver, executive vice president and J. 
Stanley Husid, manager, Trenton-branch 
office. Mr. Weaver joined U. S. Life this 
year and is recognized as an expert on 
package selling and life insurance mer- 
chandising. 

Package Plan Visuals 


Demonstrations were given on the 
proper use of two package plan visuals 
which Mr. Weaver told the audience are 
“a tried and tested method of building 
an interview. It is the fastest, cheapest 
way known to get to a satisfactory close. 
It helps the general agent sell his agency 
to the personal producer and gives the 
agent a track to run on which helps build 
his confidence and enthusiasm.” 

The visuals are designed in such a 
manner that as the agent unfolds them 
in front of the prospect he can read off a 
complete sales story, attractively blended 
with photos, charts and rate and cash 
value tables. 

To round out the company’s facilities 
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A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


. .. whose financial position is strong 
... Whose geographical market embraces. a 
balance of metropolitan, town and rural 


areas 


. .. whose policy contracts include all funda- 
mental coverages... 


It is a company 


. .. whose contributions to its industry have 
been recognized as outstanding 


. . whose growth has been steady and uniform 
. . whose size is sufficiently large to assure 
confidence and prestige 
. whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent 
and policyholder 
. whose reputation as a friendly company 
has been consistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA e 


PENNSYLVANIA 








FOREIGN 
GROUP BUSINESS... 


Is not foreign to us at all, 
We’ve planned coverage 
for employee groups all 
over the world. You can 
too—if you have our ex. 
pert advice and facilities at 


Make 


sale in 


your finger tips. 
BIG 
group ... with 


your next 


White & 
Winston. Ine. 


271 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
LExington 2-8518 


General Agents 
UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

In the City of New York 











as offered to all agents, Thomas J. 
Munn, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, introduced the company’s newly de- 
veloped professional selling kit. By use 
of blackboard and charts Mr. Munn ex- 
plained the estate planning sales material 
now Offered to all U. S. Life producers. 
Intricate in detail, it is nonetheless per- 
sonalized with a _ typical conversation 
guide written in play form depicting a 
cozy chat between agent and prospect 
concerning the latter’s problems of es- 
tate, taxes and property. 

At the same business session, U. S. 
Life’s rapidly expanding accident and 
health department was represented by 
J. Francis Welch, vice president; Dennis 
Hardcastle, agency supervisor; and 
Tames L. Reilly, manager, Ter Bush and 
Powell Agency, Buffalo. 

Mr. Welch cited two important rea- 
sons for the recent surge in A. & 
consciousness throughout the country: 

Social security measures and employer- 
employe relationships. 

“Life production and A. & H. go hand 
in hand,” said Mr. Welch. “There are 
terrific opportunities fcr those strictly- 
life producers to add to their income 
through A. & H. production. A policy- 
holder on one sale is a lead for the 
other.” : 

He quoted figures to indicate that in 
America last year an all-time record of 
$1,883,999,724 was expended in A. & H. 
premiums, an 18% increase over 1951. 
Life insurance companies continued to 
account for the major portion of the ac- 
cident and health volume during 1952 
The premiums written by life companies 
amounted to $1,141,536,000 or 60.5% of 
the total while those written by fire and 
casualty companies were $742,463,197 or 
39.5%. ‘ 

Mr. Welch explained that greater sim- 
plification in A. & H. contracts is neces 
sary and that the U. S. Life will soon 
boil the coverages down into only three 
over-all plans. “The U. S. Life,” he te- 
marked, “is now issuing three times a 
many A. & policies as 1952 and 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Lincoln Sees a New 
Look in Washington 


FINANCING TREND REVERSED 





tropolitan Life Chairman Addresses 
ae Session of American Life 
Convention 





Chicago—Reversal of the trends to- 
ward “bigger and more powerful govern- 
ment in Washington” and toward “the 
concentration of emergency powers in 
the executive branch” was viewed with 
strong approval by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
hoard chairman of Metropolitan Life, in 
an address here last week before the 
general session of the meeting of the 
American Life Convention. 

“At the annual meeting of this same 
body held ten years ago, we were all 
conscious of the extraordinary powers 
yested by Congress in the chief execu- 
tive,” Mr. Lincoln recalled. “Most of 
these powers were granted as emergency 


war measures, and it must have been 
intended by the Congress that they 
would all expire with the ending of 


the emergency. However, in 1943 many 
people saw reason to fear that these 
powers would never be allowed to ex- 
pire.” 

Mr. Lincoln reminded his audience 
that the great bulk of the emergency 
and war powers have actually expired, 
and that only a few have been continued 
on executive request. He pointed out 
that wage and salary controls and the 
last of the price controls were removed 
this year, and that rent controls have 
been removed except in a few critical de- 
fense housing areas. 


Financing Trend Reversed 


He also found a source of encourage- 
ment in the progress of efforts to cur- 
tail government spending and _ balance 
the budget. Concerning the administra- 
tion’s expressed determination to elimi- 
nate the annual deficit, he said: 

“The balancing of the budget has be- 
come a major aim of government for the 
first time since 1930. The difficulty of 
carrying out this pledge is apparent, 
since two out of every three dollars are 
being spent for defense purposes. 

‘It is obvious if the budget is to be 
halanced—thus reversing the trend of 
years—it can hardly be expected to be 
accomplished within the short period of 
afew months, in view of the scope and 
complexity of our Federal Government.” 
_ He directed the attention of the meet- 
ing to the statement of Budget Director 
Joseph Dodge that, in order to make the 
new balanced budget a reality, the 1955 
budget will reflect the continued with- 
drawal of Federal government from ac- 
tivities that can be more appropriately 
carried out in some other way. 

‘It is significant that since January 
2 the Federal payroll is reported to 
have been reduced by more than 81,000 
civilian employes,” he continued. “Civil 
Service Commission spokesmen estimate 
that by June 30, 1954, the number of em- 
= will have been reduced by 240,- 


The speaker touched upon the discon- 
tinuance by Congressional mandate of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
as of June 30, 1954. 

This Federal agency was set up in 
1932 by President Hoover in an effort 
‘o deal with some of the early problems 
ot the depression,” he continued. “In 
its prime it helped write some of the 
Most important chapters in United States 
&conomic history, not the least of which 
ad to do with the synthetic rubber 
plants, the Willow Run bomber plant, 
and the big pipe lines. 

Owever, on many of its loans it 
‘ompeted directly with what private 
ending institutions were in a position 
to do, and recently it has been subject 
‘0 criticism on account of bad loans and 
influence peddlers. The Reconstruction 
“mance Corporation is now preparing 
‘or the biggest going-out-of business 
sale in history.” 
Other accomplishments cited by Mr. 


Lincoln were the vigorous attacks on 
subversion in government, and the end 
of the suspicions Washington seemed to 
entertain toward business enterprises. 

Mr. Lincoln professes to see “a new 
look” in Washington, and one “not due 
entirely to new faces in governmental 
circles. 

“We may not all agree, politically or 
otherwise, with some of the thinking 
and with some of the actions taken by 
our government ten years ago or now,” 
he said, “but more and more of our 
people seem to disavow government by 
directive, confiscation, interference with 
business, and other practices which some 


GEORGE B. GRABOW RESIGNS 

George B. Grabow, general counsel for 
Beneficial Standard Life, and formerly 
associate counsel in the legal division of 
the California Department of Insurance, 
has resigned to enter private practice. 
He resigned to join Donald R. Luckham, 
formerly assistant to the chief of the 
departmental division, to practice ad- 
ministrative insurance law with offices 
in Los Angeles. 
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P. D. Price Promoted 


M. A. White, vice president and secre- 
tary, announces the promotion of Paul 
D. Price to the newly created position 
of assistant manager, tabulating division 
of Jefferson Standard Life. 

Mr. Price, a World War II veteran, 
is a 1951 graduate of Guilford College. 
He began his work in the accounting de- 
partment of Jefferson Standard in 
October, 1951. He holds a certificate for 
his work in the examination series 
sponsored by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association Institute and has com- 
pleted five examinations in this course. 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


TABLE 


in 1953 


CLUB 


THIS IS A SALUTE TO ONE OF THE 
FINEST SALES FORCES IN ANY BUSINESS 


The Massachusetts Mutual Star Parade is the pay-off on teamwork — Home Office, 
General Agents and Agents —all dedicated to improving knowledge and service for 
the benefit of the insurance-buying public. 


_Juaiachuselty 


ORGANIZE 





65 in the 1953 MILLION DOLLAR ROUND 


(4th among all Companies) 


165 CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
(6th among all Companies) 


354 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD winners 


(6th among all Companies) 


390 QUALIFIED MEMBERS OF THE 1953 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LEADER’S 


with 1952 sales averaging $524,627. 


Average production of the Company’s first 
100 Leaders for 1952 exceeded $838,492. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Commissioner Murphy 
Would Raise Standard 


FOR AGENTS QUALIFICATIONS 


South Carolina Official, President of 
Commissioners Assn. Addresses 
Life Convention 

Chicago—Company-agent relations and 
the need for higher qualifications for 
agents were among the matters touched 
upon by D. D. Murphy, Insurance Com- 
missioner of South Carolina and presi- 
dent of National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in addressing the 
American Life Convention here. 

“In Carolina,” said Commissioner Mur- 
phy, “the minimum requirements for the 
admission of insurance companies are 
not as strict as in some other states: 
therefore, many companies which would 
not be permitted to do business in 
states with high minimum capital re- 
quirements are eligible for admission in 
our state. Because of this fact, and the 
rule of our Department to give immedi- 
ate attention to all applicants, we have 
had to put the emphasis of our super- 
vision on other phases of the business 
rather than on company capital require- 
ments. Consequently, in all instances we 
suggest to the company wanting to do 
business in our state that they should 
place someone within the state who will 
be responsible for their activities and 
claim adjustments and who will have 
authority to make decisions. We do not 
demand this but in all instances where 
companies comply with this request, it is 
a known fact that most of these matters 
are settled from a state level rather than 
a home office level. Of course there are 
matters which must be settled with the 
home office but I do believe that the 
system most companies have in South 
Carolina simplifies their operation. 


Responsibilities of Agent 


“T would like to point out that the 
first duty of an Insurance Commissioner, 
in my opinion, is the protection of the 
policy-buying public and to that extent 
he has ample statutory authority. Most 
state statutes require filing and approval 
of policy contracts and all information 
pertinent thereto, also the filing of rates. 
This might appear to be sufficient to 
regulate this business; however, I have 
found that although you may be very 
diligent in performing these duties there 
are often cases where the insurance- 
buying public is net fully protected. I 
refer now to the responsibility of your 
agent to the people who buy insurance 
through him. He is the person who 
makes the direct contact with the public 
and in many cases, as far as the public 
is concerned, he is the company. With- 
out trying to minimize the importance 
of all other regulatory duties of the vari- 
ous departments, I do feel that the agent 
is as important in our every day regula- 
tion as any other part of our business. 

“Much has been done by this Associa- 
tion and other like associations in educa- 
tional programs to better fit the agent 
to discharge his duty. Nevertheless, from 
time to time we have instances where 
the moral fitness of the agent has not 
been as thoroughly investigated as it 
should have been. Even though he may 
be technically fitted for the business; in 
the absence ,of the moral fitness, sooner 
or later we are certain to receive com 
plaints and much confusion is created 
The life insurance business is to be 
praised for its tremendous strides in 
eliminating certain unethical practices by 
agents and most agents of today are not 
even a forty-fourth cousin of the agents 
whom I knew 25 years ago. 

“Tt is my humble opinion that the In- 
surance Departments of this nation have 
a serious obligation in trying to elimi- 
nate morally undesirables in the business 
of insurance. Much progress has been 
made in this direction and I am sure 
that through the combined efforts of the 
insurance industry and the Insurance 
Departments, we will completely elimi- 
nate the undesirables and the insuring 
onblic will then have a much more 
friendly feeling towards the insurance 


Bell Urges Reserves 
For Equity Holdings 


WOULD STABILIZE VALUATION 


Mutual Life Vice President Points to 
British Companies’ Larger 
Stock Portfolios 


Chicago — Life 
should be permitted to establish asset 


insurance companies 


reserves that would stabilize the long- 
range valuation of preferred and com- 
mon stock investments, it was proposed 
by Haughton Bell, vice president and 
general counsel of Mutual Life of New 
York before the Legal Section of Ameri- 
can Life Convention last week. Such ac- 
tion, he said, might be one important 
influence permitting a greater amount of 
investment in stocks by life insurance 
companies and more equity financing by 
business. 

Mr. Bell also recommended that life 
insurance companies be permitted to set 
up asset reserves for their mortgage 
loan investments. “Mortgage loans have 
fluctuated in value perhaps more than is 
generally realized,” he stated. “Since 
mortgage loans are generally a less liquid 
form of investment than securities and 
are therefore even more likely than se- 
curities to be held until maturity or 
default, there is greater reason to value 
them on a long-term investment basis.” 

The Mutual of New York executive 
pointed out that, as of September 30, 
holdings of preferred and common stocks 
amounted to only 2.8% of the total as- 
sets of 49 life insurance companies with 
88% of the assets of the entire industry. 
In contrast, he said, British life insur- 
ance companies, which are free to set up 
such reserves as they deem necessary, 
held more than 10% of their assets in 
preferred and common shares during 
1950 and 1951. Many, he said, held more 
than 20%, and some more than 30%. 


Effects of Valuation Method 


While other factors have also had an 
important bearing on this picture, “it is 


profession. This joint effort must be 
pursued by all of us until the last unfit 
and the last misft is out of this business. 
“It is my sincere hope that during the 
year which IT will serve the Association 
as its President, this fine spirit of coper- 
ation between the industry and the Com- 
missioners’ offices will continue and that 
in some small way, may be able to 
contribute to the improvement of this 
friendly feeling. To this end I have 
dedicated my time and my energy.” 


unquestionably true that the method of 
valuing stocks has influenced the think- 
ing” of American life insurance compa- 
nies, Mr. Bell asserted. “Every invest- 
ment officer and committee formulating 
investment policy knows the market fluc- 
tuations to which stocks are subject and 
must calculate the extent to which such 
fluctuations may decrease a surplus very 
seldom more than 10% of assets,” he 
said. 

He pointed out that “A 10% drop— 
not very much—in the market prices of 
stocks aggregating only 5% of total as- 
sets would take over %% off surplus. 
Investment officers must think twice be- 
fore they will invest much in a form of 
investment which can never be large, but 
which, because of the fluctuations in this 
single type of investment alone, can so 
easily reduce surplus to such an extent.” 

Continuing, Mr. Bell said, “The impor- 
tant thing’ was for the life insurance 
industry and regulatory authorities “to 
get started” in the matter of asset re- 
serves against stock investments. “It 
would take a fairly long time to build 
up a substantial reserve and the com- 
panies would probably proceed by start- 
ing out slowly, gradually widening the 
portfolio as the reserve accumulated,” 
Mr. Bell reminded the insurance group. 

Mr. Bell’s comments were among sev- 
eral proposals that highlighted his 76- 
page review of efforts to find a way to 
value the assets of life insurance com- 
panies on a long range basis. 

Mr. Bell reported that principles and 
tentative goals have already been estab- 
lished. But he urged that management 
now be given” greater. discretionary 
powers in carrying out these principles. 
Asset reserves should be handled, from 
the regulatory standpoint, in the same 
way as liability reserves are handled, he 
suggested. A minimum should be estab- 
lished to which all companies would have 
to conform, he explained and added: 

“But management, which after all has 
the first responsibility both for the suc- 
cessful conduct of the enterprise as well 
as for maintaining its solvency—involv- 
ing as this does responsibility for formu- 
lating and carrying out operating policy 
in relation to both investments and divi- 
dends—should be permitted to exceed 
this minimum to the extent it deems ad- 
visable.” 

It may be assumed, Mr. Bell continued, 
that given greater discretionary powers, 
a life insurance company would be will- 
ing to adopt one investment policy if it 
were permitted to build up a more ample 
reserve, but would not be willing to 
adopt this policy if only the smaller 
mandatory reserve could be held. “The 
first policy, including the additional re- 
serve which the management would set 





man. 


qualifies. 


knows of this advertisement. 


Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





GENERAL AGENT WANTED 
in 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


One of the nation’s leading mutual life insurance companies, 
over 100 years old, with its home office located in New 
England, has this responsible position open for the right 


This excellent opportunity is available for the man with 
proven sales ability and experience in supervision of agents, 
and who has the desire to build a career field organization. 
The position provides excellent income for the man who 


The company is progressive, has attractive career contracts 
and home office training for agents. 


Prompt action is desired. Give full details in first letter. 
You may write in complete confidence as our organization 


Box No. 2202, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau 


up— at least until more experience haq 
been developed—might even be more 
conservative than the second policy and 
might, if successful in the long run, pro- 
duce much better results for the policy- 
holders,” Mr. Bell stated. 

“Regulation is not intended, under the 
American system of free enterprise, to 
substitute its judgment for that of man- 
agement, but to step in only when this 
is necessary to protect and safeguard a 
public interest,” Mr. Bell declared. The 
argument in favor of greater manage- 
ment discretion, he asserted, is in accord- 
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Life Insuranee Advertisers Meetin 


Cecil North Weighs 
Agent-Ad-Man Status 


THEIR COMBINED OBJECTIVES 
Vice President of Metropolitan Life 
Addresses Life Advertisers 
Association 


Boston — The field forces of life insur- 
ance and its advertising people have 
combined objectives, Cecil J. North, vice 
president, field management, of Metro- 
politan Life, told the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association meeting here and 
he described those combined objectives 
as follows: 

To explore continuously our economic 
and social life with a view to determin- 
ing how private life insurance can best 
advance individual, family, and business 
security. 

To develop personnel who not only 
understand the values in life insurance, 
but apply this understanding to their 
work 

To interpret these values to all seg- 
ments of America. 


Function of Private Life Insurance 


“As I see it,” said Mr. North, “while 
we—field-men and advertising men— 


have our individual roles to play, you 
have the obligation to let the general 
public know our true functions, and the 
field has the obligation to personalize 
and apply these same functions for the 
individual. These roles must be inte- 
grated. 

“You will note that our objectives, as 
stated, concern determining and present- 
ing the function of private life insurance 
and private life insurance companies to 
the public. For the sake of perspective, 
let us look for a moment at the com- 
posite picture of all life insurance—that 


is, both private and government —in 
force today. What some people 
fail to realize in talking about in- 


surance markets and potentials is that 
in addition to private life insurance sold 
by companies like our own, large 
amounts of life insurance benefits also 
have been added and are being added 
through Social Security, G.I. insurance, 
pension plans, and so on. In addition to 
the eight billion dollars of annual pre- 
miums being paid for insurance in pri- 
vate companies, there are almost 16 bil- 
lion dollars a year more being paid for 
these other forms of protection. All of 
it, too, classified as personal insurance. 

“At the end of last year, there was 
284 billion dollars in force in private 
companies. The insurance in force in 
Mrivate companies included 172 billion 
dollars in the Ordinary department, 30 
billion dollars in Industrial, and 66 bil- 
lion dollars of Group. But, in addition, 
there was 339 billion dollars of govern- 
ment insurance in National Service Life 
Insurance civil service, and_ old-age 
survivorship insurance alone. 

Percentage figures can often be mis- 
leading. However, comparative figures 
are often useful, particularly to show 
trends. It is interesting to note the 
Industrial trend, for example. Industrial 


is up in the last 12 years 74%. The fact 
that is has increased so materially 
is evidence that it does meet a 


need, and that it must be given a con- 
tinuing important part in the sales pro- 
“ram of companies selling that type of 
insurance. 

, Ordinary is up 188%, Group insurance 
Is up 338%, and Government insurance 
is up 631%. This, then, is the picture of 
life insurance, both private and govern- 
ment, as we have it today. We must see 
the whole picture. We must understand 
and properly interpret it.” 


Profiting From Field Man 


Mr. North went on to discuss the sig- 
nificance of the increase in life expect- 


Carry Sales Effort to the 
Mass of People, Says Motley 


Boston—The problem of sales promo- 
tion in life insurance is like that in all 
business, “to make the people 
want what you have to offer,” Arthur 
H. Motley, president and publisher of 
“Parade,” Sunday picture magazine, told 
Life Advertisers Association here last 
week. 

“Tt is my belief that the challenge in 
1954 and 1955,” said Mr. Motley, “is a 
challenge to distribution—to every per- 
son and to every function which plays 
a part in making the public want more 


which is 


and better things. The needs of the 
American people are tremendous, but 
those needs must be converted into 
wants, and needs are converted into 


wants in just one way—through selling.” 
Mr. Motley then pointed out that the 


major shift in income in the United 
States since 1939 has been to the mass 
of the people. He stated that he believed 
it was imperative for all producers of 
goods and services, including insurance, 
to revise their sales sights to adjust to 
this shaft in income. He noted that the 
upper 5% was getting more money today 
than they did in 1939, but he said that 
whereas in 1939 that represented 25% 
of America’s total income, today it rep- 
resents only 15% of the total income. 
To quote Motley, “The industries which 
have contributed the most to the ex- 
pansion of our economy in the last 20 
years are those industries that have de- 
liberately geared their selling and ad- 
vertising to the mass market approach. 
Among those industries, to mention only 


a few, are the automobile industry, the 
electrical appliance industry, and _ tele- 
vision.” 


According to Motley, smart advertisers 
have begun to require that the com- 
munications systems they use be those 
that talk to the masses rather than 
to the upper 10 or 15%. He told his 
audience that the old brush-selling 
philosophy of ringing every doorbell in 
the block to produce the maximum num- 
ber of sales had paid off for many in- 
dustries and would pay off for the in- 
surance industry as well. In urging in- 
surance people to follow the lead of 
industries which are successfully using 
mass advertising, he said, “In order to 
reach the mass market, you must keep 
your messages simple and non-technical. 
Within the bounds of honesty, your 
statements must be calculated to create 
enthusiasm for the things that insurance 
can provide—education, travel, security, 





retirement, and so forth.” 
ancy, high marriage rate with more chil- 


dren with increasing needs and inflation. 
All these point to need for a greater 
amount of insurance. He cited some 
actual cases of agents’ operations in the 
field, then continued: 

“To the extent that we do not profit 
from the experience of the field-man, I 
suggest that we are not working with him 
as closely as we might toward the at- 
tainment of our combined objectives. On 
the other hand, I think it is equally true 
that the agency man, both in the field 
and in the home office, sometimes tends 
to minimize the importance of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion in helping him 
attain his objectives. He sometimes over- 
looks the fact that good advertising and 
good merchandising are also essential 
elements in the selling process, and that 
he is overlooking something in not mak- 
ing full use of them when they are avail- 
able. Advertising often sells the com- 
pany, thus simplifying the agent’s sell- 
ing problem. Working together, each can 


Nelson White Views 
New Frontiers of LAA 


REVIEWS EARLY BACKGROUND 


Provident Director of Education and 
Training Was First LAA 
President 


Boston—This is the 20th anniversary 
convention of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association and Nelson A. White, 
director of education and training of 
Provident Mutual Life, who was the first 
president of the organization told of the 
background of the group and some of its 
achievements and early leaders. He also 
pointed out some of the frontiers that lie 
ahead of the association. 

Sees Three Frontiers 

“It seems to one who has become an 
observer rather than a participant in ad- 
vertising that there are still three great 
frontiers requiring our attention,” said 
Mr. White. “The first is the frontier of 
helping the agent. A generation or two 
ago, the agent was given a rate book 
and sent out to sell with no more train- 
ing than eighth grade mathematics. He 
became the subject of cartoons, quips, 
and vaudeville wisecracks. He was pic- 
tured as a determined but pestilential 
peddler. And that picture unfortunately 
still sticks in the American mind to a 
great degree. 

“But it is not a picture of today’s 
agent. Today’s agent is a very well- 
informed man. He has to be. Very often 
he is a college man and some of our 
agents today have law degrees, masters’ 
degrees and other evidences of continued 
study, including the coveted key of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter. He oper- 
ates on a professional plane, diagnosing 
the needs of his clients and recommend- 
ing the remedy for their problems. 

“In today’s economy the life insurance 
agent plays as valuable a part in the 
economic life of the client as the doctor 
= in his physical development, the 

eacher in his mental development, and 
in some cases, the clergyman in _ his 
spiritual] diedcoiiash Some companies 
have attempted to paint the picture of 
the responsib!e new agent, but here is a 
frontier which cries urgently for devel- 
opment by the life insurance business as 
a whole. 

Public Relations Need 


“The second great frontier is that of 
public relations. A _ relatively few life 
insurance companies have active public 
relations departments. Usually the job 
is apportioned between various depart- 
ments, and what is every man’s respon- 
sibility becomes no man’s responsibility. 
In a great many companies, the publica- 
tions of news releases is as far as any- 
one goes in developing a real public 
relations program. Here is a crying need 
today and here is a place where the 
advertising man, the sales promotion 
man or the house magazine editor can 
be of stellar service to his company and 
the public. 

“The third frontier has to do with the 





profit from the other’s experiences and 
more easily achieve common objectives. 

“And so, may I suggest to you, get 
better acquainted with the aims, ambi- 
tions, philosophies, and methods of the 
field-man and—what is equally important 
—give field people an opportunity to 
get better acquainted with you. Seek 
opportunities to participate in under- 
writer programs and talk about adver- 
tising, sales promotion, and public rela- 
tions. Let the field-man know what you 
are doing and can do to help him in his 
career,” 





in Boston 


Life Advertisers Officers 





JACK R. MORRIS 


At the Boston convention of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers 


Jack R. Morris, director of public 


Association last 
week, 
relations of Business Men’s Assurance of 
Kansas City, was elected president. Vice 
president is A. H. Thiemann, assistant 
vice president of New York Life; secre- 
tary is Richard L. Hinderman, director 
of public relations of Pan-American Life; 
Henry M. Kennedy, CLU, director of 
advertising and publications of The Pru- 
dential was elected treasurer, and Wil- 
liam Sexton, director of public relations 
of Great Southern Life was made editor. 
Made members of the executive commit- 
tee were Stanley M. Richman, vice presi- 
dent of General American Life; H. Dixon 
Trueblood, director of public relations 
and advertising, Occidental of California; 
C. R. Andrews, advertising manager, 


Pilot Life; Morgan S. Crockford, secre- 
tary, Excelsior Life; Royden C. Berger, 
CLU, director of advertising, Connecticut 


Mutual, and immediate past president 
David W. Tobbott, director of advertis- 
ing, New England Mutual. 


fact that life insurance is the strong- 
hold of the free enterprise system. I 
sometimes wonder if we ourselves have 
not hauled down our own flag. For in- 
stance, we of the life insurance busi- 
ness sincerely championed the cause of 
social security and welcomed it. Hasn’t 
it brought us a lot of business? Aren’t 
its ideals and objectives the same as our 
own? And don’t people need the protec- 
tion ? 

“The answer to these questions is of 
‘Yes!’ But the trouble is that 


course, 
once any government gets its nose in 
the tent of private business, the rest of 
the body follows, and it is rare that 
the situation does not end with the 
government camel occupying the tent 


and private business on the outside look- 
ing in. You are all aware that social 
security, once adopted as a means of 
providing a very minimum livelihood, 
now under consideration for concn 
of coverage, and particularly coverage 
for disability. 

“T use social security only as an illus- 
tration of the problem. The life insur- 
ance business is doomed if Socialism 
ever takes over the’ American economy. 
And yet we have been strangely silent 
in our advertising columns on the sub- 
ject of government in business. Have we 
been motivated by fear that our motives 
will be misunderstood? There is no vir- 
tue in craven silence where there is an 
opportunity to speak up for a system in 
which we believe and which we love,” 
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U. S. Life Meeting 


(Continued from Page 8) 


should produce six times as many by 
next year.” 

With the use of slides Mr. Hardcastle 
demonstrated a newly developed sales 
visual for A. & H. entitled, “The Story 
of ...” The cover is so designed that 
the prospect’s name may be imprinted 
thereon while the agent makes his sales 
presentation, then is easily erasible for 
use on the next prospect. 

The last session was chairmanned by 
Charles Zahorik, manager of the Zahorik 
Agency in Paterson, N. J. U. S. Life 
Group activities were brought into focus 
on this day. Fred O. Becher, Jr., vice 
president, traced U. S. Life’s progress in 
Group protection since the first case was 
written 11 years ago on the Westchester 


County Police. 


Group Promotion Aid 


Mr. Becher explained the use of a 
new Sales Robot kit now under develop- 
ment to aid in Group promotion. It con- 
denses the various steps now necessary 
to write a Group case. The kit will elimi- 
nate the need for home office proposals 
also be used to bind the com- 
pany. It is an innovation to help sim- 
plify matters for the agent and give him 
the competitive edge which is necessary 


and can 


in the Group field today. 

James N, Mazzeo, 
Group sales and service explained that 
specialist in 


assistant director, 


an agent need not be a 
Group insurance to sell in this “ig d suc- 
cessfully. With a closing of a U. S. Life 
“Baby 
nered for 
cost to him. 

Mr. Mazzeo said the ‘ 
are over- publicized—there 
room for “small” cases with 
petition. 

William P. White, of White & Wins- 
ton, Inc., also praised the Group field for 
the many opportunities in it. He sug 
gested agents learn the Group laws in 
their territory to aid them in selling 
There are only a few entities able to 
legally purchase Group insurance plans 
depending upon local state statutes. 

He recommended that the agents study 
their Group rate book. “Learn what’s in 
it, team it up with the law and you're 
in the Group business,” he said. 


Summation by G. M. Selser 


Group Plan” an agent te gar- 


himself many leads without 
‘big” Group cases 
is plenty of 


less com- 


George M. Selser, vice president and 
secretary, summed up the meetings with 
a brief history of U. S. Life since incep- 
tion in 1850. He explained how the first 
decades of the company found it satis- 
fied to follow a course of conservative 
progress. He contrasted this to the new 
spirit which has permeated the com- 
pany. He concluded with the remarks, 
“T think I need not tell you that there 
is today in the United States Life a new 
invigorating force, a new aggressiveness, 
a new concept of merchandising life and 
accident and health insurance. Ours is 
truly a company of destiny and oppor- 
tunity, one which offers for us _ all 
broader, more useful service—more re- 


sponsibility—more accomplishment, more 
progress!” 

It was announced that the next U. S 
Life agency convention will be held in 
Palm Beach, Fla., in March, 1955. 


Field Leader Awards 


An important feature of the U. S. Life 
Convention was the _ present: ation of 
awards at the main banquet to leaders 
in the field among all U. S. Life repre- 
sentatives. Raymond H. Belknap, presi- 
dent, acting as toastmaster, made the 
awards as follows: 

Dascit Underwriters, Inc., New York, 
as the agency having the largest number 
of agents qualifying for the convention. 

Alva Agency, Inc., New York, and In- 
dependence Agency, New York, for out- 
standing quality production among all 
agencies of the company (second year 
persistency). 

S. Nickells, A.I.U., Japan; Peter Cas- 
tricum, Chapman- Stapleton, New York; 
Tin Hop Pang, Brainard & Black, Ha- 
waii; and George Norman, Norman 
Agency, Hartford, for outstanding qual- 
ity production among all agents of the 
company (second year persistency). 

Brainard & Black, Ltd., Hawaii, for 
agency with largest total of Group acci- 
dent and health premiums. 

Frank K, Smith Agency, Washington, 
D. C., for agency with largest Group life 
volume. 

Aaron Wolkenfeld, White & Winston, 
Inc., New York, for leadership among all 
agents in Group life and accident and 
health production. 

White & Winston, Inc., New York, for 
agency with largest number of Group 
life and accident and health cases written. 


AGENCIES MERGE OFFICES 


C. V. Cromwell and Bernard A. Haas 
Join Forces at 60 E. 42nd Street, 
N. Y.; Their Respective Careers 
One of the oldest Mz os Life gen- 
eral agency in New York—Charles V. 
Cromwell, 60 E ast 42nd Street, and one 
of the company’s newer general agencies 
—that of Bernard A. Haas, 55 West 42nd 
Street—have merged offices at the for- 
mer address. They now operate as 
Charles V. Cromwell—Bernard A. Haas, 

general agents. 

Mr. Cromwell, whose career started 
nearly 35 years ago, has been a general 
agent of Manhattan Life for the past 
16 years. He joined the old L. A. Cerf 
agency of Mutual Benefit Life in 1919 
upon his return from YMCA overseas 
duty in World War I. In 1925 he asso- 
ciated with the then newly .formed 
agency of Keane-Patterson which rep- 
resented the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
and served as its supervisor of agents. 





E. Y. H. Leong, Hawaii; S. Nickells, 
Japan; Herman A. Seligson, Dascit, New 
York, and Takao Yamauchi, Hawaii, as 
million dollar producers for U. S. Life 
in 1952. 

Takao Yamauchi, Hawaii, and Julius 
Katz, Dascit, New York, for completing 
10 years of App-a-week membership in 
the company’s Ambassador Club—over 
520 consecutive weeks; Jack L. Lewin, 
Nicholas V. Paone and Warner H. 
Lewin, all of Buffalo, for completing five 
years of consecutive App-a-week mem- 
bership. 





WANTED 


Brokerage Supervisor 
with large following 


Top flight agency of old line New York 
Company desires to establish Brokerage 
Department. Attractive financial oppor- 
tunity. Write Box 2203, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. 














Then, in 1933 when Grant L. Hill relin- 
quished his post as production manager 
in the Clifford L. McMillen agency of 
Northwestern Mutual Life to take a 
home office executive post, Mr. Crom- 
well was selected by Mr. McMillen to 
fill the post vacated by Mr. Hill. He 
joined the Manhattan Life in 1937 at 
the invitation of George Graham, then 
executive vice president. 

3ernard A. Haas has been a general 
agent of Manhattan Life since May, 1952, 
He started his life insurance career in 
1932 with the Mutual Life of New York 
—first in personal production and later 
in supervisory work. In both fields he 
enjoyed outstanding success. Among his 
assignments he has served as assistant 
manager in Brooklyn, and while located 
in the Borough he organized the Brook- 
lyn Life Supervisors Association. 





Why should YOU “look at” Eastern Life? 


Because we honestly feel that 
we have something good to 
offer you — competitive con- 
tracts, prompt and liberal un- 
derwriting and the fact that 
we want your business and 
are willing to work hard to 


merit it. 


We are a growing company 
— with fine opportunities for 


general 


agencies.* 


One of 


them may be for you. 
Have a personal talk with — 
Murray APRIL, 
Director of Agencies 


+New York, New Jersey, 
Connccticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
LOUIS LIPSKY, President 


“Eastern Life..The Company that can Add to Your Future” 
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“He brought us together . . . and kept us together. Without 


his thoughtfulness, we'd have lost touch years ago. Remember 





2 when Mary’s Dad died? How she moved away, went to work 
instead of school, dropped out of the crowd? Dad didn’t let that 


happen to me. He knew how important it is for a girl to keep the 


of friends she grows up with. He—and his insurance man—made 
a 

= sure my life could follow the pattern he designed for it. Yes—Dad 
He « > > . . ”> 

at made ‘us’ happen, really. Let’s never stop thanking him. 
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7 This family-in-the-making — will 


always feel pride and gratitude 
toward a foresighted Father—and 
a wise insurance man who helped 


him set up a sound program. 
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Sales conference for Massachusetts Mutual Life’s Group field representatives at Westchester Country Club 


Group field representatives of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life attended a sales 
conference at Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y., from September 14-17. 
Principal addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Leland J. po smeeges Vice Presi- 
dents Richard C. Guest and Charles H. 
Schaaff, Group Secretary Charles G. Hill, 
Director of Group Sales George W. 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS— 


about Crown Life’s 


© Lower Rates. 
®@ New Policy Plans. 
©® Greater Opportunities. 


about Crown Life’s 


they need. 


POLICY OWNERS— 
about Crown Life’s 


® Low Cost Protection. 


ment. 
© Our outstanding record. 


Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, 


Kansas, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 





NN 
EVERYONE'S TALKING! 


BROKERS and SURPLUS WRITERS— 


© Ability to provide the extra services 


® Understandable Policies of achieve- 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Toronto, Canada 


Over One Billion in force in our 53rd year 


Licensed in: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Colton, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Ouisiana, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oo 


Puerto Rico, Texas, Virginia, Virgin Islands and Washington. 


—— ee 


Steinbach, General Agent Earl C. Jordon 
of Chicago, Assistant Director of Group 
Sales George E. Hopkins, and Regional 
Manager Neil Oliver of New York. 
Featuring the four-day session were 
discussions on such subjects as under- 
writing of association business, negoti- 
ated health and welfare plans, renewal 
underwriting, dividends and retentions 


LIFE 


Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 


regon, Pennsylvania, 





on the smaller groups, the pension trust 
and Group pensions, sales promotion 
media, and the development of agents 
and brokers along Group lines. 

Group Secretary Hill introduced to the 
conference the new “10 to 24” package 


Paul F. Clark Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 





the Hancock has experienced,” he said, 
“there has been a constant interplay of 
cause and effect—of growth in size alone 
causing reorientation and adaptation 
which in turn has produced more*growth 
and even more change. Thus, growth has 
produced the necessity for change in 
nearly all aspects of the organization 
which in turn has produced greater 
growth. 

“We have the problem which growth 
presents; we seek a solution, and out 
of the solution comes greater growth 
and further problems. It is this vitality 
and unending process which is so fas- 
cinating to observe.” 

Discussing this year’s John Hancock 
growth President Clark said that in the 
first eight months of 1953 the company’s 
general agencies paid for $400,000,000 of 
new business. New investments of the 
John Hancock in 1922 were at the rate 
of $1,000,000 a week, or $49,000,000 for 
the entire year. In 1952 new investments 
totaled $520,000,000, or at the rate of 
$10,000,000 a week. 


J. R. HUTCHINSON DEAD 
John R. Hutchinson, 45, supervisor of 
the York branch of Sun Life Assurance, 
Toronto, Ont., died at his home recently. 
He was associated with the firm for 16 
years and was a CLU. His wife and two 
daughters survive. 


VUVV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VVV VV VIVVVVVVVY 


UNUSUAL ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Medium sized rapidly growing midwest combination company has 
outstanding opening in actuarial department for man under age 45. 
Must have executive ability and be Fellow of Society of Actuaries. 
Give full particulars. Replies handled confidentially. Address Box 
2194, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 





plan of Group benefits for employes and 
their dependents, in answer to a strong 
request by the sales organization for a 
plan of benefits to offer to employers of 
less than 25 employes. Sales kits were 
distributed to those present, and the 
plan was explained by Bruce M. Mac- 
Farlane, manager of Group Field Service. 


Graham Thackwell Dies 


Graham G. Thackwell, supervisor with 
the Lloyd Patterson Agency of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life at 17 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, died suddenly 
Sunday morning at his home in Teaneck, 
N. J., following a heart attack. 

Mr. Thackwell, who was aged 44 years, 

had been with the Patterson organiza- 
tion for 15 years. He was active in the 
Life Supervisors Association of New 
York and was well known in insurance 
circles here. 

Surviving are his wife Florence and 
daughter Patricia who graduated from 
junior college last June. 


New Jersey Assn. Speaker 
Calvert Hall of Plainfield, 
leader among all Prudential “newcomer” 
salesmen, was the speaker at the regu- 
lar luncheon meeting of the Northern 


New Jersey Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion held this week in Newark. His sub- 


runner-up 


ject was “Selling Cold with Hot Re- 
sults.” 

Mr. Hall started with the Prudential 
in May, 1952, and by the end of that 
year had sold more than half a million 
dollars of business. In his first 12 
months he insured 143 people for better 
than three quarters of a million dollars, 
plus about $80,000 of sickness and acci- 
dent protection. 
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There are about as many retirement programs 
as there are people. And when it comes to a variety 
of policy contracts to cover these programs—New 
England Mutual writes the field completely! 

Whether it’s an Individual Contract Pension 
Trust. Or a Personal Retirement Income Contract. 
Or Group Life Insurance. Or Group Annuities. 
Or Profit-Sharing Plans. It makes no difference 











THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
















what the problem is, New England Mutual has 


the answer. 

All of New England Mutual's highly spe- 
cialized experience in this important field is avail- 
able to brokers and agents of non-pension or 
group-writing companies. 

You can profit from this experience. All you 


have to do is contact our nearest general agent. 


m NEW ENGLAND & MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
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Claude Freed Conducts 
Franklin 2-Day Meeting 


ATTENDED BY 94 PRODUCERS 


Large Dial Telephone and Numbers Used 
to Dramatize the Reminder: “Some 
One Will Answer if You Call” 

The eastern Pennsylvania division of 
the Franklin Life, which has been pro- 
duction leader of the company for the 
past two years, held a successful two-day 
sales meeting recently in the Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia, attended by 94 
producers of the Franklin from eastern 


CLAUDE L. FREED 


Pennsylvania and Delaware. Regional 
Manager Claude L. Freed presided and 
extended the welcome at the opening 
session. 

Theme of this meeting was dramatized 
by a poster behind the speaker’s ros- 
trum, showing a large dial telephone 
with the question: “Can You Be Reached 
at Several Numbers?” Below this ques- 
tion were listed ten subjects, corre- 
sponding to the telephone dial numbers 
This was the agenda for the meeting 
with the reminder: “Someone Will An- 
swer If You Call!” 

First speaker on the program was 
Robert P. Mills, Allentown manager, 
whose subject was “Time Control and 
Personal Organization.” Next subject, 
“Prospecting and Approach” was devel- 
oped by Edwin J. Garrett, Philadelphia. 

Sales presentations on the company’s 
most popular plans—the President’s PIP 
and the Junior Insured Savings Plan— 
made a hit. William D. Clements, Jr., 
regional assistant in the Philadelphia 
office, handled the PIP demonstration, 
stressing its thrift aspects and human 


Charles B. Palmer Honored 


Charles B. Palmer of Wilmington, Del., 
dean of National Life of Vermont’s field 
force, was showered with tributes at a 
recent luncheon held there in honor of 
his 50th anniversary in the life insur- 
ance business. 

Governor J. Caleb Boggs of Delaware 
and Mayor August F. Walz of Wilming- 
ton headed the guests of honor who 
lauded Mr. Palmer’s contributions to his 
community. 

Main speaker, National Life’s Presi- 
dent Deane C. Davis, extolled Mr. 
Palmer as an underwriter and as a 
citizen. “The mere fact that a man stays 
in the life insurance business for 50 
years is clear indication that not only 
has he made a success of his business 
but that he has given great service and 
satisfaction to the community in which 
he lives and practices his profession,” 
he said. 

Among the highlights of the affair, 
with 115 persons present was the 
presentation of gifts to Mr. Palmer, who 
is now associate manager of the 
Wilmington office of National Life’s 
Philadelphia Agency. 


To Hear Robert Gilmore 

The Indiana Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will hear Robert Gilmore, 
president of NALU, at its mid-year 
meeting in Indianapolis on November 14, 
according to an announcement by Joseph 
P. Kenealy, manager, Metropolitan, 
Hammond, president. Mr. Gilmore will 
also speak to the Indianapolis Associa- 
tion the day before the state meeting, 
November 13. 





values, while O. P. “Mike” Beckley, 
Allentown, and C. William Bentz, Jr., 
manager in Philadelphia, did a good job 
in dramatizing the sales features of the 
Junior ISP contract. 

In another sales talk Mr. Bentz ex- 
plained the alternate use of the Frank- 
lin’s home protector policy and how to 
turn dividend checks into cash sales. 
This was followed by a panel discussion 
on “Comparison of Usual and Retire- 
ment Income Method” in which the par- 
ticipants were Mr. Freed, John J. Pearce, 
CLU, Wilmington, Del., manager, and 
Mr. Garrett. Mr Pearce also gave an in- 
teresting talk on “Answering Objec- 
tions.” 

The final speakers were Aman Bar- 
ber, Allentown, Pa.; Peter J. DeConter, 
Philadelphia; and Charles W. Swart- 
wood, manager at Scranton. All three 
showed their adeptness at presenting the 
features of Franklin’s exclusive plans. 

Finally Lester I. Koch, manager at 
Pottsville, gave his views on “Specialist 
Attitude and Potential of Franklin Ex- 
clusives.” 

Consensus of opinion of those attend- 
ing was that the gathering accomplished 
its basic objective—to create in the 
minds of Franklin Life producers the de- 
termination to be “reached at several 
numbers.” 


DAVID A. 


CARR 


« e e Decide for yourself! Check and compare 
them for both benefits and underwriting. 


ee e For details about this top series of Non-Can 
A & H, call this agency. 


Consult CARR 
Concerning 


NON-CAN A&H 


Please note new address 


REALLY NEW AND DIFFERENT! 
Our Kit of Non-Can A & H Policies 


« « « They've met with fine acceptance by the 
field. The proof? We've written an excep- 
tional amount of business for the short time 
we've had our new Non-Can. 


e@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeees 


| oF ; 
Agency Mgr Grortinental Assurance Company 
iC MW 


hicago 


50 East 42 Street * New York 17 * OXford 7-3424 


AGENCY Inc. Davina. CARR, Pres.» MICHAEL A. WILTON, V.-Pres 





LIAMA Trainer’s Conference 


The trainer’s conference of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion will be held Thursday and Friday, 
November 12 and 13, immediately follow- 
ing the association’s annual meeting at 
Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel. This 
conference will be divided into three ses- 
sions, announces Stanton G. Hale, vice 
president for sales, Mutual of New York, 
and chairman of the education and train- 
ing committee, which is sponsoring the 
conference. 

Ward Phelps, CLU, director of field 
relations, Mutual of New York, will 
moderate the Thursday afternoon Train- 
er’s Conference at 2:00 which will be 
devoted to training in agency manage- 
ment. That evening at 7:30 the training 
executive’s round table will have as its 
moderator Horace R. Smith, CLU, super- 
intendent of agencies, Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 

Friday morning’s session of the train- 


“Paul Revere Special” Plan 


Paul Revere Life has announced the 
“Paul Revere Special” life plan, $10,000 
minimum, issued to all classes of stand- 
ard and substandard risks up to 500% 
mortality. Family income and_ supple- 
mentary riders may be added. 

The guaranteed low net cost plan, an- 
nounced to the field as the most com- 
petitive in the company’s 23-year history, 
is available to both males and females, 
ages 10-70. It can be written non- 
medically on male risks and single or 
self-supporting females up to age 35. 





er’s conference at 9:30 will consist of a 
discussion of the problems of training 
agents. Harold W. Gardiner, CLU, edu- 
cational director for Northwestern Mu- 
tual, will be the moderator for this 
meeting. 





---and records show that, throughout the 
length and breadth of the nation, there 

are few communities indeed without a 
policyholder, annuitant or beneficiary of the 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada... 
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You can best answer this question. But your answer 
depends upon these two very important factors: 
M@ a product that meets the needs of most people regardless of 
their vocation, their age, or their financial position— 
in short, a good multiple line. 
Ma sales-minded company knowing the importance of merchandising 
that product. 
We have the product—we have the merchandising know-how! 
If you'd like working with our company and have had supervisory 
or managerial experience sufficient to build an agency of 


your own, simply mail the coupon. 


Normon T. Carson, Agency Vice President Dept. T-67 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, New Yor 


1 am interested in the way your company does business. 
Tell me more. 


security mutual life 
insurance company 
home office: 


binghamton, new york 
_—<_<$—_—_—— 
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Urges Cooperation 
With Treasury Aims 


KELLEY ANDERSON BEFORE ALC 


New England Mutual President Ap- 
praises Economic Situation at 
Financial Section Meeting 


The Life insurance business 
willing to back its belief in 
aggressively and by 
positive action, O. Kelley Anderson, 
president of New England Mutual Life 
told the Financial Section of American 
Life Convention, last week. 

“Monetary management 
affair because it 
removed 


Chicago 
must be 


private enterprise 


tends to be 
never can 
the in- 


a one-way 
be completely 
fluence of politics,’ Mr. Anderson said. 
“Tt is all the more important, therefore, 
that responsibility for executing a sound 
monetary policy should not rest entirely 
with the Treasury or the Federal Re- 
serve; this should be shared by private 
ee dedicated to the public wel- 
fare. We should not fear giving full and 
enthusiastic support to the 


from 


Treasury's our share, 


policy merely because some prophets of 
doom tell us that modern credit restric- 
tion and higher interest rates will.bring 
on a business depression. 

“We should point out that the pursuit 
of sound monetary policies elsewhere in 
the world has not brought on depression 
but has fostered business improvement. 
This is notably true in Canada, England, 
the Low Countries, and West Germany. 
We should point out that interest rates 
in this country today are still extremely 
low, historically, in fact lower than in 
any other major nation in the world ex- 
cept Switzerland. 


Can Cooperate With Treasury 


“In the long run, a disorganized bond 
market, particularly when it extends to 
government bonds, is good for no one. It 
may present an opportunity temporarily 
for a few luckly purchases at bargain 
prices, but that should cause satisfaction 
only to those who are unable to look 
beyond their noses. We who believe in 
a sound dollar, and we who are trying 
to serve our policyholders’ best interests, 
must assist in seeing to it that there is 
no repetition of such a situation. 

“What I am suggesting is that we 
should do our share, perhaps more than 
in supporting the Treasury’s 


program of obtaining an honest dollar 
by recovering from past inflationary 
practices. I am suggesting that we should 
participate liberally in the purchase of 
new Treasury offerings that meet our 
requirements, even though such partici- 
pation may reduce our overall rate of 
earnings by a very slight fraction. 

“Life insurance companies in the ag- 
gregate represent the largest pool of 
new long-term savings in the country, 
the net savings flowing in to us averag- 
ing nearly half a billion dollars monthly. 
I am certain it would have taken only 
a modest amount of courageous ~buying 
to have halted last May’s disorderly re- 
treat of the Government bond market.” 

The importance of maintaining a sound 
dollar was emphasized by Mr. Anderson, 
who pointed out that the erosion-of the 
1940 dollar to its present 53% purchasing 
power could not possibly have been off- 
set through investment operations. “As 
far as your living policyholders are con- 
cerned,” he said, “what you as invest- 
ment men can accomplish to reduce the 
net cost of carrying life insurance is 
extremely limited. It certainly is not of 
a magnitude that could have coped with 
the rate at which the dollar has de- 
preciated in the past, or could depreciate 
in the future if sound measures are not 





Here’s one key to success 


It’s worn by 362 Prudential representatives including 


these 48 newly-designated Chartered Life Underwriters 


and Chartered Life Underwriter Associates. 


Ever since 1927, when the designation of Chartered Life 
Underwriter was first created, The Prudential has wholeheartedly endorsed 
this professional training program. And that enthusiasm hasn’t slackened. 


In fact, today, there are nearly 500 Prudential representatives 


working toward completion of the CLU program .. 


. men and 


women who proudly reflect the high professional standards 
upon which this industry is built. 


The Prudential is proud of our 48 newly-designated 
Chartered Life Underwriters and Associates — 
and all CLUs for contributing to the stature of the 


life insurance industry. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


- THE FU, 
Ve, 
é 


CcLU 

Arrison, Clement R. 
Barringer, Elmer C. 
Bednarz, Alexander L. 
Bucca, Benjamin S. 
Cahill, John J. 
Crockett, Albert L. 
Dixon, Joseph G. 
Ezor, Isidore M. 
Fisher, Stonewall Jackson, Jr. 
Frerking, G. A. 
Halperin, Sanford B. 
Holland, Harry C., Jr. 
Holm, Alfred Charles 
Jarvis, Frederick G., Jr. 
Jensen, Julien, Jr. 
Knauf, J. Arthur 
Lupean, Robert Louis 
MacDonald, John B. 
McGill, Woodrow W. 
McKeon, Mary C. (Miss) 
Miller, Alvin Louis, Jr. 
Miller, Sidney 
Mulholland, Daniel J. 
Murray, Lawrence J. 
Owen, Paul Scott 
Pattison, John 

Pierson, Mack D. 
Pulichino, John Vito 
Pumyec, Peter C., Jr. 
Rogers, H. Paul 

Ross, Walter R. 
Schultz, Charles A., Jr. 
Schultz, Howard W. 
Siegel, Harold 
Thomas, Jerry Lee 
Toia, Louis James 
Tracy, Gerard B. 
Watters, John J., Jr. 
Weintraub, Milton 
White, Charles S. 
Wiederer, Charles E. 
Wurst, Richard G. 
Zagol, Walter F. 
Zvehl, John G. 

CLU ASSOCIATES 
Blackwell, David J. 
Clolery, Kenneth E. 
Hartz, George E., Jr 
Jordan, John M. 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK. NEW JERSEY ® CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO. ONTARIO ® SOUTHWESTERN HOME OFFICE: HOUSTON, TEXAS ® WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 


followed. As far as your beneficiaries are 
concerned, you know you cannot do one 
single thing to increase future benefit 
payments in order to offset future 
changes in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. No matter how brilliant your in- 
vestment achievements may be, all you 
can do is pay beneficiaries the number 
of dollars specified in your policy con- 
tract. 

“We now have in Washington, both in 
the Federal Reserve and in the Treasury, 
leaders who have shown the courage to 
take steps to preserve our dollar, despite 
the risk of political unpopularity. But 
they cannot do the job alone. They can- 
not do it without the help of all of us 
who believe as they do—and that help 
must consist of something more than 
pious statements of approval.” 


American Bankers Life 


Appointments Announced 
William M. Wolfarth, city commis- 
sioner of Miami, and until recently 
mayor, has been elected president of 
the All American Agency, Inc., super- 
vising general agents of the American 
3ankers Life of Florida. The company 
also. announced the appointment of 
Ralph C. Hewitt of Florence, S. C., and 
Kelsey D. Cash of Thomson, Ga., as 
supervising state general agents. 

Well-known to many life insurance 
agents, home office officials, Mr. 
Wolfarth will direct the company’s sales 
activities from West Palm Beach to 
Key West. Sales operations will be 
centered in the new Pan American Bank 
Building in downtown Miami. 

In his first month with American 
Bankers, Mr. Wolfarth led the company’s 
entire sales force in production, to win 
the President’s Month Award. The 
presentation of the award and the of- 
ficial announcement of his appointment 
were made the occasion of a reception 
at the home office, attended by several 
hundred people. 

The Hewitt & Cash Organization, a 
partnership, has been formed by the 
two insurance men to serve the territory. 
In addition to offices in Florence and 
Thomson, an Atlanta office will be 
opened shortly to provide local broker- 
age facilities, and to centralize opera- 
tions which will involve development of 
general agencies throughout South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

American Bankers Life, which was 
formed early in 1952, is now operating in 
20 states, and is writing new premiums 
at a rate in excess of $2,000,000 per year. 
Over $22,000,000 of new life insurance 
has been sold since the first of this 
year. 


R. Radcliffe Massey 


(Continued from Page 3) 


life insurance protection of the average 
family. 
Vast Number of Uninsured 


“The vast, underinsured area of this 
country can be conquered only by your 
knowledge, by your skill and willingness 
to impart that knowledge to as many 
prospects as you can. 

“Someone has defined a genius as a 
‘Man who shoots at something no one 
else can see, and hits it.’ If you can 
see a nation, peopled with self-reliant 
citizens—owning sufficient life insurance 
to keep them free and self respecting, 
you are shooting at a target that many 
people cannot see clearly. And the best 
part of it is—you don’t have to be a 
genius to see it—or to hit it. All you 
have to be is a life insurance man 
equipped with the knowledge that your 
customers are waiting for. 

“And so, if you ask me, what have we 
been talking about at this convention? 
I would define it thus: ‘Get the knowl- 
edge your prospect wants—be ready to 
tell him, in terms he can understand, 
what you know about your business.’’ 
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HE STORY of PAUL REVERE in the field of 
non-cancellable disability insurance is the story 
of national leadership. For today this solid New 
England company stands as one of the country’s 
foremost underwriters of non-cancellable Accident 
and Sickness protection. 
a ee, ee 
Paul Revere representatives—including 64 gen- 
eral agents who were promoted from the Company’s 
sales ranks—are active in the 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada. And, in addition 
to an outstanding disability line, they are also well 
equipped to offer all forms of Life insurance and of 


Group Life and Group disability insurance. 





THE PAUL REVERE LIFE 


WORCESTER 


President 







Frank L, Harrington * 
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That Paul Revere is a national leader in the non- 
cancellable disability field is to the credit of the 
man with the rate book. For, substantial as are 
our financial assets, the greatest asset of all is our 
sales organization . . ..men and women whose 
growing individual successes are the rightful meas- 
ure of our progress. 

. ® * * * 

That’s why we welcome this opportunity to 
salute our field force. Its “firing line” performance 
reflects the characteristics of a group of loyal, well 


trained and well compensated associates whose 


concept of personal insurance service is in the best 


of American tradition. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. of Agencies 


LIFE *« GROUP 
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Teacher-T raining Program 


The nation’s two largest school sys- 
tems are now “teaching their teachers” 
about insurance and other phases of 
family finance, according to a report is- 
sued by R. Wilfred Kelsey, director of 
financial security education of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

In addition to the teacher-training 
program going on this year in Chicago 
and New York, Lansing, Mich., is also 
conducting a program within its school 
system, Mr. Kelsey said, adding that 
over 300 teachers are participating in 
these three programs. Other communi- 
ties are expected to follow suit later 
this year. The entire program stems 
from the activities of the Committee on 
Family Financial Security Education, a 
group of leading educators formed in 
1947 with the cooperation of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 


Purpose of Training 


The purpose of this in-service train- 
ing, for which credit is given during the 
school year, is to prepare school teachers 
in insurance and other phases of family 
finance so that they will be better equip- 
ped to present this material to their 
own students in their own classrooms. 
Many hundreds of teachers throughout 
the country are now incorporating this 
material in social studies, home _ eco- 
nomics, general business, mathematics, 
family life and other subjects. An in- 
creasing number of separate courses in 
family financial security are being de- 
veloped as interest in this new era of 
education spreads. 

Local groups of educators and_ busi- 
ness men have helped develop the Chi- 
cago, New York and Lansing programs 
In New York, a group of business men 
and educators has organized the Family 
Financial Education Committee of New 
York City. This committee is cooperat- 
ing with the Board of Education in de- 
veloping a program, the first phase of 
which is the new in-service course. Ex- 
perts from many business fields will 
address the classes in the various cities. 

Representing the life insurance busi- 
ness in New York during the coming 
year, in addition to Mr. Kelsey, will be 
Edward B. Burr, CLU, of the Institute 
of Life Insurance; Richard J. Eales of 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica; in Chicago will be Leo D. Cav- 
anaugh, president of the Federal Life; 
Earl M. Schwemm, CLU, of Great-West 
Life, and William T. Beadles, dean of 
Tilinois Wesleyan University. 

The in-service training programs being 
conducted this year follow a series of 
graduate workshops which were held by 
eight U. S. universities during the past 
summer, sponsored by the Committee 
on Financial Security Education with the 
help of grants from the Institute of Life 
Insurance. More than 300 teachers and 
other educators attended these work- 
shops, which were from four to eight 
weeks in length and which gave intensive 
instruction in all phases of money man- 
agement and financial security. Spe- 
cial material was developed at the work- 
shops during the summer which will be 
used in hundreds of school systems this 
winter, including surveys of — earn- 





Officers of Buffalo Mgrs. 


Allan W. Carpenter, general agent for 
Penn Mutual Life, was installed as 
president of the Buffalo Life Managers 
Assoication at a recent luncheon- meeting. 
He was installed by retiring president 
Allan O’Donnell. 

Other officers installed are: Emerson 
R. Smith, Metropolitan Life, vice presi- 
dent; Fred H. White, Massachusetts 
Mutual, secretary, and William H. Ross, 
Home Life, treasurer. 

Directors installed are: William E. 
Van Brunt, Jr., Equitable Society, and 
Milton P. Shapiro, Prudential. 


ing and spending patterns and attitudes 
towards money; teaching units and pro- 
gram material for teacher training, adult 
education and PTA discussion groups. 


Sponsoring Universities 


The universities which sponsored 
workshops in financial security this sum- 
mer were Connecticut, Denver, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Southern Methodist, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Miami University 
at Oxford, Ohio. Among the “students” 
who attended the workshops were 235 
high school teachers, 25 college and 
junior college teachers and more than 
50 high school supervisors, principals and 
superintendents of schools. All of those 
attending the workshops were recipients 
of scholarships. 

This summer was the fourth year in 
which the Committee on Financial Se- 
curity Education has sponsored univer- 
sity workshops. Graduates of these sum- 
mer programs are now teaching in 
schools and colleges in every state in 
the Union and in Alaska. Most have 
introduced new units in money manage- 
ment and financial security to their 
school systems as well as to their own 
classes. 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








Worcester Cos. Meet 


Salesmen and general agents of the 
Paul Revere Life and the Massachusetts 
Protective Association, Inc., met at the 
Skyline Inn, Mt. recently 
for a two-day business conference under 
Vice President Harland Knight of 
Worcester, Mass., home office of both 
organizations. Attending were 61 repre- 
sentatives of agencies in Washington, 
Baltimore, Trenton, Newark, Buffalo, 
New York City, Rochester, Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia. President Edward R. 
Hodgins, chief home office executive 
present, attended as an observer. 


Pocono, Pa., 


Mass. Mutual Ass’t Manager 


Beverly Roberts, formerly cashier, has 
been named assistant manager of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life mortgage 
loan and real estate office at Dallas. 
Mr. Roberts has been with the company 
since 1925 and was cashier of the Okla- 
homa City office before moving to Dallas 
in 1926, 

A native of Pawnee, he is a graduate 
of Cuero (Texas) High School and 
Draughon’s ‘Business College, Oklahoma 
City. 

The Dallas mortgage loan and real 
estate office is located in the Wilson 
Building, and is headed by Martin H. 
Morgan, manager. 











and now New Jersey. 


We are pleased to announce the completion 
of our expansion program with entrance into 
New Jersey...and are now prepared to ne- 
gotiate valuable General Agency franchises 


in the key cities of this important state. 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 
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A COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


More than a Billion Four Hundred Fifty Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


OUR AREA OF OPERATIONS NOW EMBRACES 47 STATES, THE DISTRICT 


TERRITORIES OF HAWAII AND ALASKA 
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Dr. R. S. Patterson Retires 

Dr. Raymond S. Patterson, director of 
the life conservation service of the John 
Hancock, starts his retirement this week 
after 25 years of service to the company 
and to the field of public health. 

As director of a program inaugurated 
by the company to contribute to public 
health throughout the country, Dr. Pat- 
terson developed a series of health book- 
Jets which have been distributed to pol- 
icyholders, public health agencies and to 
interested individuals in answer to an 
average of 15,000 requests for copies 
each year. : 

A graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania where he received his doctorate 
in public health, Dr. Patterson spent 10 
years with the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Health before joining the 
John Hancock. He is a member of the 
advisory committee of the Massachusetts 
Tuberculosis Society and the State De- 
partment of Public Health, and has writ- 
ten and lectured widely on health edu- 
cational techniques. 


Prudential Anniversaries 
Managers of five district offices in The 
Prudential’s field organization celebrated 
anniversaries of 25 to 30 years with the 
company during the month of Septem- 


ber. 

The 30 year veteran is David J. King, 
head of Prudential’s Bridgeport, Conn., 
district office. The others, all of whom 
completed 25 years with the company, 
are Harry H. Dickinson, manager at 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Charles R. Durborow, 
head of the Ewing district in Trenton, 
N. J.; Emil E. Hirschy, manager at 
Lima, Ohio, and Benjamin Zuckerman, 
who directs the company’s new organi- 
zation at Coral Gables, Fla. 

Three of the men—Mr. Hirschy, Mr. 
King and Mr. Zuckerman—were trans- 
ferred to their present posts recently. 
Mr. Hirschy transferred from the mana- 
gership of the west Toledo district to 
that of the Lima office in August. Mr. 
Zuckerman was named to head the new 
Coral Gables district last May following 
a long association as manager with the 
company’s sales organization in New 
York. Mr. King, who had also been a 
district manager in New York for many 
years, took over direction of the Bridge- 
port office a year ago. 

Mr. Durborow has been a manager in 
Trenton since 1944, and Mr. Dickinson 
has headed the Fort Wayne office for 
the past five years. 

All five men have received inscribed 
testimonial scrolls signifying their mem- 
bership in advanced classes of the com- 
pany’s “Old Guard” and letters of con- 
gratulation signed by Prudential Presi- 
dent Carrol M. Shanks. 


Tames R. Deans Promoted 

Promotion of Tames R. Deans from as- 
sistant to associate general sales mana- 
ger of The Prudential’s Group insurance 
department was announced. Mr. Deans, 
a native of Scotland and former account 
executive for a London advertising firm, 
joined Prudential following service as a 
commander with the British Navy during 
World War IT. 

He became a pension specialist for the 
company’s New York regional Group 
headquarters and later associate Group 
annuity sales manager in Philadelphia. 
In the latter post he had charge of pen- 
sion sales throughout eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, southern New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 

He was appointed assistant general 
sales manager in the home office Group 
department in October, 1952. 

Much of Mr. Deans’ outside activities 
are devoted to lecturing on the further- 
ance of good international relations be- 
fore civic groups and forums. He is 
also a concert baritone of note and has 
given recitals both here and abroad. 








Appoint John G. Edmundson 


Jefferson Standard Life has announced 
the appointment of John G. Edmundson 
as branch manager in charge of the Los 
Angeles office. Mr. Edmundson’s ap- 
pointment became effective October 1, 
when he succeeded Emmett Aiken, local 
manager for the past 18 years. 

Mr. Edmundson is a native of Illinois 
and received his early education in that 
state and in Connecticut. He is a Phi 
Gamma Delta graduate of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Becoming active in insurance 
selling in 1949, Mr. Edmundson joined 
Mutual Benefit Life in Los Angeles, 


after serving as assistant to the presi- 
dent of Douglas Aircraft Company. 

A Million Dollar Round Table quali- 
fier in 1952, Mr. Edmundson will now 
devote his efforts to management of the 
local office and establishment of new Jef- 
ferson Standard district offices through- 
out the area, the first to open in 
3everly Hills in early October. 

The new branch manager is a member 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Los Angeles and the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. He is a mem- 
ber of the University Club and a resident 
of San Marino where he is active in 
civic affairs. 





Berkshire General Agent 
HH: S.- Hart, 


3erkshire Life, announces the appoint- 


agency vice president, 
ment of J. Russell Laughead as general 
agent at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Laughead has been in life insur- 
ance as an agent and supervisor for an- 
other company since 1940, except for a 
period of service with the Navy. 

He attended Drake University and has 
been active in community affairs in Des 
Moines, particularly the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 












FORA 
BEST SELLER 


BEST REASONS 






WHEN A NEW POLICY like our Multiple 


Benefit Savings Plan becomes our seventh 
best seller in less than a year, there’s a good 


reason. 


This endowment-type contract helps you save 
money when you can, without requiring you 
to do so when you can’t. 


Multiple Benefit endows if you wish it to. Or 


if you die before endowing it, pays the face 
amount plus everything you have paid in and 
not previously withdrawn. Or at maturity date, 
it may be exchanged — without evidence of 
insurability—for paid-up life. Or it may be 
continued as life protection for a reduced pre- 
mium — again without evidence of insurability. 


These and other flexible features explain why 
this plan became an immediate favorite with 
buyers. Ask any Occidental underwriter. 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“A Star in the West...’ 









"WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!'' 
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Voluntary Health Testimony 


A running story report on the testi- 
mony given by insurance company 
spokesmen in Washington, D. C., Octo- 
ber 13-14 before the House subcommittee 
studying voluntary health plans and their 
growth, is printed in the casualty depart- 
ment of this issue. 


Supreme Court Refuses to 


Review War Clause Decision 

Washington — The long-awaited deci- 
sion of the U. S. Supreme Court on the 
status of war exclusion clauses as ap- 
plied to Korean War claims was handed 
down Monday when the court refused to 
review two lower court cases in which it 
was held that Korea was not war under 
the Constitution. 

30th cases were appealed by the Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 
In one the policyholder was killed in 
a railroad accident while phe ee to 
a military camp; the other policyholder 
was killed in action in Korea. Both 
claims involved double indemnity modi- 
fied by the war exclusion clause. 

Both cases had originated in Pennsyl- 
vania. The trial court in each instance 
held for the insurance company but the 
Superior Court reversed and the State 
Supreme Court upheld the lower court 
against the company’s position. 


Dr. Ackerman Warns 
Of SS Encroachment 


TREND TOWARD ENLARGEMENT 


Dean of University of Connecticut Sees 
Life Insurance as Last Bulwark of 
Private Enterprise 


Chicago—Private life insurance is one 
of the last great bastions of strong in- 
dividual initiative in the economy of this 
country, Dr. Laurence J. Ackerman, pro- 
fessor of insurance and dean, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Connecticut, told American Life Con- 
vention here last week. 

“But,” he continued, am concerned 
over the storm clouds on the horizon— 
are we witnessing a socialization of the 
nation’s private insurance business? The 
Social Security Act came to us as a 
depression-hatched measure aimed at de- 
livering the American people from the 
quicksands of economic want and 
despair. It was a popular measure and 
still is; it will probably be with us as 
long as our present way of life persists. 

“One of the basic concepts on which 
social security rested was that it would 
be a floor of minimum subsistence below 
which no fellow American should be per- 
mitted to fall. All other retirement bene- 
fits were supposed to be supplied by 
private enterprise. Yet, the proposal in 
1950 to pitch taxes and benefits on a 
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Specialized Process 


Zn coal mining, one of America’s 


major industries, many 


specialized processes are involved in handling fuel. 


It also takes a 
each Baltimore Life agent. 


specialized training process to properly equip 
Appreciative letters from our 


policy-holders prove this to be good business. 


Guardian of Security 
Ni ey 


Baltimore Life serves Wilkes-Barre and vicinity through 


its District Office at 312 Second National Bank Building. 


me Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. Established 1882 





Com. Cheek Joins Life Co. 


Waldo C. Cheek, North Carolina In- 
surance Commissioner, will join Inde- 
pendence Life of Charlotte. The com- 
pany specializes in air travel insurance 
sold through coin machines. 





$4,800 wage level was a tip-off to the 
change in attitude towards the function 
of the Act. $3,600 was the immediate 
compromise; but already there are 
voices calling for a $6,000 wage base. 

“Lei the life insurance’ industry 
through efficient, far-sighted leadership 
and service, act as a standard bearer for 
its millions of policyholders in emphasiz- 
ing the philosophy of freedom to rather 
than freedom from—that it is more im- 
portant to worship at the shrine of op- 
portunity than at the shrine of security, 
and that in a free economy we can make 
realities of the dreams for progress that 
we Americans have always held.” 


Wm. Brieby Sees Threat in 
State Allocation Proposal 


The proposal of New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Bohlinger that 
state supervising officials be empowered 
to bring about uniformity in the alloca- 
tion of income and expenses as between 
different lines of coverage, could lead to 
the state making the premium rates for 
insurance, William Brieby, well known 
actuary and vice president of Pacific 
Mutual Life, told the American Life 
Convention at Chicago last week. 

“The threat of this proposal should 
have the attention of life insurance com- 
pany top management,” said Mr. Brieby, 
“because it would lead to the State fix. 
ing the premium rates for life insurance 
and personal accident and health insur- 
ance. That would strangle the life insur- 
ance companies’ improving and extending 
its service to the public.” 
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Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
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In your 
hands 


rests the Seciirity of 
Tcl. stay 


Adult and Juvenile Life and Accident & Health policies 
and riders to take care of the three most vital problems: 


death, disability and old age. 


For 


others 


Berkshire Life provides 114 


le In the A & H Field: 


Centennial A & H — lifetime accident and sickness income 
Modern A & H — low cost coverage for the wage earner 
Superior Accident — complete accident coverage for men 


and women 


@ Accident Expense — medical payments for men, women 


and children 


@ Hospital Expense — liberal individual and family hos- 
pital and surgical benefits 
@ Non-Occupational A & H 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write 
to the nearest Berkshire General Agent for FREE copies of both 
the handy pocket-size Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which 
outline the many unusual sales opportunities. * 


Keep Your Eye on 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Life, Annuities, Accident & Health and Hospitalization 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. ¢ A MUTUAL COMPANY e CHARTERED 1851 
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Slain Hancock Leaders Meet 


John Howell Answers Some Objections 


telling me about meeting my needs 
through insurance; I like you and your 
company is one of the best, but I want 


At the John Hancock Leaders Con- 
yention at Edgewater Beach Hotel John 
D. Howell of the Allen & Pratt agency, 
John Hancock, New York, answered to think this over a little more. 
from the floor objections which are made A. If you agree with me, why waste 
time? Let us proceed and have you cov- 
ered immediately. Many a bereaved fam- 
ily has found itself ruined economically 
because of a bread-winner’s procrastina- 
tion in saying he will buy insurance at a 
later date. 

Q. Your company has issued a rated 
policy. Maybe I can get standard rates 
from another company. 

A. The medical department of my 
company and every company has to 
stand on its record in selection. You 
take what my company has issued and 
the policy is yours. After that you can 
shop to your heart’s desire. In the mean- 
time, if anything happens to you the 
family is protected. You say your doctor 
is positive you are physically perfect. 
Well after taking our rated policy your 
doctor and our doctor can get together 
and see if the situation can be cleared 
up. 

O. I live in Mexico but work in the 
United States because I can make more 
money in the States. Why should I not 
insure in a Mexican company? 

If you are insured in a U. S. com- 
pany and die your beneficiary will be 
paid in dollars of greater value than if 
paid in Mexican dollars. 


to buying insurance. Some of the ob- 
jections and his answers follow: 

Q. I want to give my insurance to 
several different agents. Is there any 
reason why I should not do this? 

A. Do you have two doctors or two 
lawyers? If any tragedy happens in your 
family life it is a competent insurance 
man’s work which will keep the family 
maintaining the standards which have 
governed its manner of living. Pick out 
the agent you think is competent and 
let him write your insurance. You think 
I am competent to write one policy for 
you. If you trust me to that extent then 
have confidence in me all the way. 

Q. I have a brother-in-law in the life 

insurance field. Why should I deal with 
you instead of him? 
A. Do you think you should be served 
by a relative, simply because he is a 
relative, or should your family be ex- 
pertly protected by an objectively quali- 
fied person who is not a member of your 
family ? 

Q. I agree with everything you are 


E. J. Allen Presides at 


Hancock Pensions Panel 
Edwin J. Allen of Allen & Pratt 
agency, New York, presided at a room- 
hopping forum on pensions and _ profit- 
sharing, held at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, at last week’s meeting of the 
company’s leaders. At this panel the 
growing popularity of persons and profit- 
sharing business was discussed and one 
of the points brought out was the op- 
portunity also afforded for smaller cases. 
“Tt is a coverage activity which should 
interest every agent,” said Mr. Allen. 
“Many cases are not complex or too 
time-consuming.” 


Clark on H. O. Cost Situation 

In discussing the cost sftuation at 
home office of John Hancock, President 
Paul F. Clark told the field leaders meet- 
ing in Chicago that in 1922 more than 
2,000 home office employes were required 
to handle $1,700,000,000 of business. In 
1952, though the type of business had 
changed somewhat, $13 billion of life 
insurance was handled by 5,100 nersons 
—eight times as much insurance handled 
bv two and one-half times the number 
of people. In 1922 the Hancock closed 
the year with $268,000,000 of assets. In 
1952 the figures was more than $3%4 
billion. 


Hancock Meeting Chairmen 
Among the chairmen of the main meet- 
ings of the John Hancock agency leaders 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
were Charles T. Rothermel, Jr., CLU, 
Chicago; Ralph W. Hoyer, CLU, Colum- 
bus, O.; Anthony J. Klug, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Raymond Deston, San Francisco, 
and Henry S. Stout, Dayton, O. 

Mr. Stout also was master of cere- 
monies at the dinner of the general 


Testimonial Dinner in 


Honor of R. C. Gilmore. Tr. 


H. Rruce Palmer. president. Mutul 
Benefit Life, Newark, will he the princi- 
pal speaker at the testimonial dinner in 
honor of Robert C. Gilmore. Tr.. of 
Brideeport, newly elected president of 
the National Association of Life Tnder- 
writers: to be held October 19 in the 
° Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport. The subiect 
agents, all the performers being John of his talk will be “A  Salesman’s 
Hancock people. His wit helped make pyoadened Responsibilities.” 
the dinner an unusually successful event. Me Gilmore. an arent. for “Manial 
Benefit in Bridgeport. is the first Con- 
necticut resident to be elected to the 
presidency of the National Association 

Chicago — John Hancock directors of Life Underwriters, and other Mutual 
Samuel Pinansky, a leader in motion Benefit officers honorine him at the 
picture theatre field, and Edward B. dinner will include: William F. Ward, 
Hanify, one of Boston’s outstanding vice president; John J. Magovern, Jr. 
lawyers, attended the Hancock conven- vice president and counsel: Charles G 
tion, Heitzeberg. second vice president and 
director of agencies: and Donald EF. 
Lynch, director of public relations. Also 
expected to attend will be Tasper Mac- 
Levv. mayor of the city of Bridgenort. 
W. Filery Allyn, Insurance Commission- 
er of Connecticut, Lester O. Schriver. 
newly appointed managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. John R. Wesche. John Han- 
cock, president of the Bridgeport Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and Louis 
F. Stern, president of the Connecticut 


DIRECTORS ATTEND CONVENTION 


ERIE ASSOCIATION SCHOOL 

_ A one-day school for life underwriters 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio communities 
Was sponsored in Erie, Pa., by the Erie 
Life Underwriters Association. Speaker 
was Ralph G. Engelsman, life insurance 
sales consultant and past president of 
the New York State Life Underwriters 
Association. J. Russell Prindle was gen- 
eral chairman. 





Management Conference 


Of Atlantic Alumni Ass’n 
“The Philosophy of Human Engineer- 
ing,” a new concept in agency manage- 
ment, is the theme of this year’s man- 
agement conference of the Atlantic 
Alumni Association, scheduled for Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 22 and 23 at 
the Westchester Country Club in Rye, 
New York. 

M. Roos Wallis, CLU, vice president of 
the Atlantic Alumni Association and 
general agent for Equitable of Iowa in 
Philadelphia will preside at the Thursday 
session which will be opened by John 
D. Marsh, CLU, president of the AAA. 
Thursday’s session will deal with tech- 
niques of the agent. Burkett W. Huey, 
director of consultations of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, will set the stage with his talk, and 
he will be followed by Judd C. Benson, 
CLU, general manager for Union Central 
in Cincinnati whose topic is “Construct- 
ing the Highway to the Agent’s Market.” 

Kenneth L. Anderson, vice president 
and manager of agencies for Union Mu- 
tual will discuss “Building the Agent’s 
Pattern of Operation” and Richard W. 
Campbell, general agent for Fidelity 
Mutual in Altoona, Pa., has as his title 
“Cresting the Mechanics of the Follow 
Through.” 

L. Kent Babcock, Jr., CLU, secretary- 
treasurer of the Atlantic Alumni Asso- 
ciation and general agent for Aetna Life 
in Philadelphia, will preside at the Friday 
morning session which will be devoted 
to the philosophy, rather than the tech- 
niques of selling. The speakers will treat 
the “Salesman As a Man.” “His Philoso- 
phy of Life Insurance” will be discussed 
by Harry K. Gutmann, CLU, agent for 
Mutual of New York. John S. Sinclair, 
president o fthe National Industrial Con 
ference Board will speak on “His 
Philosophy of Salesmanship” and An- 
thony K. Klug, general agent in 
Rochester for the John Hancock will dis 
cuss “His Philosophy Toward the Man 
ager.” The final speaker at the confer- 
ence will be Louis J. Fink, agent for 
Connecticut Mutual in New York whose 
topic is “His Philosophy of Life.” 

The Atlantic Alumni Association is 
composed of graduates of LIAMA 
Schools in Agency Management. 


SEEKS CALIFORNIA ENTRY 

Professional & Business Men’s Life, 
Denver, has made application to the 
California Department of Insurance for 
a certificate of authority to transaet life 
and disability insurance in California. 
William P. White is president and treas- 
urer of the company, E. M. White is 
vice president and A. J. Perez is sec- 
retary. 

Polish Roman Catholics Union of 
America, Chicago, has applied for a cer- 
tificate of authority to act as a fraternal 
benefit society in California. 


MADE STAFF MANAGER 

Stuart G. Hunt, district agent, has 
been promoted to the position of staff 
manager of the Cabrillo district agency 
of The Prudential at San Diego, Calif. 
He is a veteran of World War II and 
joined Prudential in 1949 in the Cabrillo 
agency. 


State Association of Life Underwriters 
will also speak. Mr. Stern is manager 
of the Metropolitan office in Bridgeport 

Charles J. Zimmerman, managing di- 
rector of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association will be toast- 
master. 

The dinner is being sponsored jointly 
by the Bridgeport Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and the Connecticut State 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
the committee in charge includes: Stan- 
ley J. Lonsdale, CLU, general agent, 
Fidelity Mutual, Bridgeport, general 
chairman and in charge of reservations 
and F. Harry Crego, of Travelers, 
Bridgeport, chairman of arrangements. 


Officers of New York 
Association Installed 


OPENING EDUCATIONAL MEETING 





Edmund B. Whittaker, Prudential Vice 
President, Guest Speaker; Talks 
on Group Insurance 





The opening educational meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York was held on Thursday 
of last week at the Hotel Astor. Guest 
speaker was Edmund B. Whittaker, vice 
president of The Prudential, who had for 
his topic “What’s Going on in Group 
Insurance?” Mr. Whittaker is in charge 
of the Group sales department of his 
company and is a well known authority 
on the subject. His address, which was 
followed by a question and answer pe- 
riod, was divided into three main 
phases, namely, why life underwriters 
should sell Group insurance, the proper 
scope of Group life, and a review of cur- 
rent developments on hospital, surgical 
and major (medical catastrophe) insur- 
ance. 


New Officers Installed 


David B. Fluegelman, CLU, general 
agent, Connecticut Mutual, immediate 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, installed the 
officers for the coming year. Those in- 
stalled were Harold N. Sloane, CLU, 
Continental Assurance, president; Harry 
K. Gutmann, CLU, Mutual Life of New 
York, administrative vice president; 
Andrew F. Kinbacher, CLU, New Eng- 
land Mutual, public relations vice presi- 
dent; Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU, 
Home Life of New York, educational 
vice president ; and Raymond F. Thorne, 
CLU. Berkshire Life, treasurer. 

Following a custom started several 
vears ago, the following ladies were pre- 
sented with their 1953-54 Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar membership cards; 
Rose Aaronson, Jean Besser, Dorothy 
Boond, Fredericka S. Breger, Katherine 
K. Deitsch, Edna G. Duschnes, Evelvn 
M. Graham, Lillian L. Joseph, Ethel B 
Karene, Hermine R. Huhn, Sophie Lu- 
broth, Midge Morton, Lucile R. Roberts, 
Grace C. Ross, Helen L. Strauss, Vera 
Sundelson, Cecil K. Sweid, Helen R. 
Ulrich and Helen L. Underwood. 

Newly installed President Harold N 
Sloane presented Charles S. McAllister, 
immediate past president of the associa- 
tion wtih a bound copy of the 1952-53 
issues of the association’s publication 
“The Bulletin.” Mr. McAllister also pre- 
sented a bound copy of “The Bulletin” 
to last vear’s editor, Andrew F. Kin- 
bacher, CLU. 


H. N. SLOANE’S SUGGESTIONS 





Points Way in Recent New York Talk 
on How Insureds Can Take “Paid Up 
Additions” With Their Dividends 
Harold N. Sloane, CLU, Continental 
Assurance general agent in New York 
and president, Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York, made two timely 
suggestions of interest to brokers and 
their clients in his recent talk at the 
Greater New York Insurance Day gath- 
ering. If either or both should find 
themselves in a situation where they are 
uninsurable or can only get rated insur- 

ance, Mr. Sloane recommended: 

“Instead of reducing the premium or 
leaving the dividends to accumulate at 
interest, you should take ‘paid up addi- 
tions’ with your dividends. These are 
nothing more than little paid up policies 
with cash value that will increase as the 
vears go by. But you are buying insur- 
ance at standard rates.” 

Mr. Sloane had the added suggestion: 
“If you are healthy, why not contact 
some of your friends who might fall in 
this category? This will permit you to 
give them real life insurance service. 
They will appreciate it enough, I predi-t, 
to recommend you to their personal 
friends or families,” 
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Chas. L. White Appointment 


CHARLES L. WHITE 

appointed 
At- 
from 


Charles L. White has been 
manager in Newport News, Va., of 
lantic Life. He served in the Navy 
1941 to 1945. After his release from the 
service he attended William Mary 
College and then represented Penn Mu- 
tual Life as an agent in Williamsburg 
and Roanoke, Va., for more than three 
June, 1952, he became district 
Mutual 
Murphy 


and 


years. In 
manager in for Penn 


John V. 


Roanoke 
operating through 
agency, Richmond. 


T. B. McRann’s New Post 

Thomas B. McRann, CLU, formerly 
regional supervisor of the New York 
territory of the John Hancock, assumed 
new duties as supervisor of agencies in 
the Hancock home office. 

Mr. McRann joined the John Hancock 
in 1939 in the Yonkers, N. Y. office, and 
served as clerk, agent and assistant dis- 
trict manager prior to his appointment 
as regional supervisor. 

Succeeding Mr. McRann as New York 
regional supervisor is Sylvan Schnall, 
CLU, who was formerly assistant dis- 
trict manager at Albany, N. Y. Mr. 
Schnall joined the company as an agent 
in New York in 1936. He was appointed 
assistant district manager at Albany in 
August, 1943. 


Made Agency Supervisor 

Nathan P. Paulus, State Mutual pee 
eral agent in Dayton, has announced the 
appointment of Orville S. Logsdon as 
agency supervisor 

Mr. Logsdon attended 
and served in the Army 
has been in the life insurance business 
since 1945 and his experience has in- 
cluded personal production, supervision 
and managerial duties, in the Dayton 
area. He is a member of the Dayton 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Lions Club. 

State Mutual has been serving policy- 
holders in Ohio since 1860. The Dayton 
agency was established in 1915 and Mr 
Paulus became general agent in 1950. 


Olivet College 
Air Corps. He 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Charles H. Atkins, Phoenix Mutual 
president of the Life Agency C ashiers 
Association of Detroit and Windsor, has 
appointed the following committee chair- 
men for the coming vear 

Program, Richard M. Lavell, CLU, 
\fanufacturers Life; membership, Joseph 
(;. Stutzke, Lincoln National; 
Helen V. McCoy, State Mutual Life. 


Premium Rates Reduced 


A reduction in premium rates for 
most of the life insurance policies is- 
sued in the United States by the Travel- 
ers has been announced by Vice Presi- 
dent Raymond C. Dimon, who said the 
reductions are the result of intensive 
study of the trends in the rates of inter- 
est, mortality and expense. 

The reductions in premium average 
per $1,000 of insurance about $1.50 on 
Ordinary and limited pay life; $1 on 
endowment and retirement income 65 
and 70 and $0.35 on Term forms. 

Disability reductions average «about 
$0.40 on all forms where a separate extra 
disability premium is charged. 

Mr. Dimon released the new rates in 
a memorandum to the field forces of the 
company. 


E. R. Carter Anniversary 
Carter, assistant secretary of 
Aetna Life, recently observed his 40th 
anniversary with the organization. 

Mr. Carter joined the company in the 
life underwriting division, where he sub- 
sequently served as senior underwriter 
and chief underwriter, and was named to 
present position in 1942. He is a 

president of the Aetna Life 
Club and the Aetna Players. 


Earle R. 


his 
former 
Men’s 


FRANKLIN LIFE ENTERS N. J, 


Mutual Benefit Reception 


Has Completed Its Agency Expansion 
Program; Claude Freed of Philadel. 
phia to Supervise Agencies in State 


The Franklin Life of Springfield, II, 
has been licensed by the New Jersey 
Insurance Department and will shortly 
begin its operations there. This com- 
pletes Franklin’s agency expansion pro- 
gram, its operating area now embracing 
47 states (all but New York), the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

New Jersey agency affairs will be un- 
der the supervision of eastern sales dj- 
rector, Claude L. Freed, 123 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. General agen- 
cies will be established in all key cities. 

The Franklin will celebrate its 70th 
anniversary in January with over $1,500,- 
000,000 of outstanding ordinary business. 





vice L. Guilbord, as Mutual Benefit President 
H. Bruce Palmer looks on. The pinning 
took place at the formal opening re- 
cently of the agency’s new offices at 54 
I ark Place, Newark. 


John S. Thompson, above right, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Mutual Life, Newark, pins a boutonniere 
on the recently appointed general agent 
of the New Jersey Sales Agency, Paul 





publicity, 


Catastrophe 
Medical Coverage 


Hospitalization ... 
Individual & Family 


Aviation & Travel 
Accident... 


World-Wide Unusual 
and Extraordinary 
Special Risks 


A &H Income 
Protection... 

Even for Life 
America’s Only 
Department Store of 
4&H&H Insurance 





Doyble Indemnity serves a valuable pur- 
posé, but too often it is too limited. 
Consider this: Accidental death is the 
No. 1 killer of men up to age 37... the 
No. 2 killer to age 44... at any age a flouter of 
medical science, a flaunter of mortality tables. 

Our “Maximum Accident Indemnity” policy will 
provide enough coverage for this sudden, unpre- 
dictable hazard . ... for any client, regardless of 
the amount of life insurance he can qualify for . . 
or pay for. 

Our many friends in the life insurance industry 
regularly use this exclusive facility to write double, 
triple or quadruple indemnity as an integral part 
of a well-planned life insurance program. It’s also 
a prime attraction for new clientele. 

You should know more about this clean, liberal 
contract—one of this company’s many unusual spe- 
cial facilities. Write today for full details about 
“Maximum Accident Indemnities,” a surprisingly 
low-cost coverage in any amount from $10,000 


to *200,000 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 


Associates: Continental Assurance Company 
Transportation Insurance Company 
United States Life Insurance Company 
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Institute “Blue Print for Tomorrow” 


A new unit on life insurance for high 
school students has just been published 
by the Institute of Life Insurance, utiliz- 
ing a new method of presentation and a 
new approach to life insurance teaching. 
It is “Blueprint for Tomorrow,” an at- 
tractive and lively 24-page workbook 
which is now being distributed to many 
hundreds of individual high schools 
throughout the country. 

“Blueprint for Tomorrow” is a work- 
book which allows the student to read 
and study about life insurance and then 
work out practical exercises in the 
booklet itself. When he is through 
studying the unit, the student can take 
the booklet home for his parents to see. 
The material it presents includes the 
salient things about life insurance which 
the owner of life insurance should know 
—what kinds of policies are available, 
what they do and how they can be used 
for family protection. 

The new unit will fill an urgent need 
for new material on life insurance for 
high school classes studying economics 
and the principles of business. Many 
hundreds of classes throughout the 
United States are now studying life in- 
surance, and a large number of requests 
have been received by the Institute for 
material which can be used in these 
classes, either to supplement texts or to 
provide new source material, 

“Blueprint for Tomorrow” was _pre- 
pared by the Institute with the help of 
a committee of professional educators 
who included Dr. H. G. Enterline of 
Indiana University, Dr. Herbert M. 
Freeman of State Teachers College, Pat- 
erson, N. J., and Kennard E. Goodman 
of the Cleveland Public Schools. Accom- 
panying the text is a teacher’s key and 

manual which sets forth the understand- 
ings and appreciation which the unit 
seeks to impart to the students and gives 
additional information about the life in- 
surance business. : 

The new student unit is the third to 





Hear L. D. Cavanaugh 


“How Life Insurance Works,” was the 
subject of an address by L. D. Cava- 
naugh, President of Federal Life before 
a large group of Chicago public school 
teachers in connection with a program 
for “Teachers—in Service—Training in 
Family Security,” sponsored by the 
Board of Education of the city of 
Chicago. 

In his introductory remarks, Mr. 
Cavanaugh called attention to the impor- 
tance of the institution of life insurance 
in our national economy. He said, “It is 
most fitting and proper that the members 
of the teaching profession be definitely 
interested in life insurance, because it 
is so important to our national economy 
and in any adequate program of family 
security. 

“Reports show that at the close of 
the calendar year, 1952, there were 88 
million people owning policies in legal 
reserve life insurance companies of the 
United States, amounting to $276,591,- 
000,000. The assets of these companies 
as of the same date were, $73,375,000,000, 
and these assets are increasing at the 
rate of about four billion dollars an- 
nually. 

“These figures indicate that public ac- 
ceptance of life insurance has reached 
an all time high and the educators of 
this country have helped to accelerate 
this public acceptance through their 
teaching of sound family security prin- 
ciples to the youth of this country.” 


Appointed by Aetna Life 

Aetna Life has announced the appoint- 
ment of James A. O’Connor as super- 
visor, Group annuities, for the eastern 
department of the Group division with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 


be published by the Institute in the past 
two years; the others are “Moderns 
Make Money Behave,” a unit for home 
economics classes, and “What Life In- 
surance Means,’ a unit for social studies. 
Editors for the units are Edward B. 
Burr and Miss Helen M. Thal, director 
and assistant director of the Education 
Division of the Institute. Last year, 
more than 650,000 high school students 
studied-‘Moderns Make Money Behave” 
and “What Life Insurance Means.” 














TRADE MARK 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


For Travelers at Lubbock 


William J. Murphy has been appointed 
manager, life, accident and Group de- 
partments for the new Lubbock, Texas, 
branch office of the Travelers. Mr. Mur- 
phy has been associated with the Travel- 
ers since 1941 when he became an agent 
for the companies. After service with 
the Army from July, 1942, until July, 
1946, he joined the Travelers staff as a 
field supervisor, life, accident and Group 
lines at Dallas. He was promoted and 
appointed an assistant manager there in 
1950, and in July of the same year he 
moved to Sioux City, as manager and 
has been stationed there since that time. 








lectronic 





Reaches Quarter Billion 
Insurance in Force Mark 
William J. 
superintendent of agencies of Bankers 
National Montclair, N. J., an- 


nounced that on the 


Sieger, vice president and 


Life, 
company’s 26th 
anniversary last week, it had reached 
one-quarter billion of insurance in force. 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the 
company, was elected president of the 
American Life Convention at the annual 
meeting held last week in Chicago. 











_. Exertement - 


A new and exciting experience awaits you 
on your next visit to New York City where 
IBM has installed its latest model 
Electronic Data Processing Machines in 
the IBM Hall of Products. 


To see these electronic machines in action 

is stimulating and thought-provoking. The 
astonishing speed of calculation and prodigious 
memory capacity, which makes use of magnetic 
drums, magnetic tapes and electrostatic 

storage tubes, are significant developments 

in the computing field. 


The staff in attendance and IBM Insurance 
Representatives will welcome your visit to 


computer. 


witness a demonstration of this advanced 


Make a note to visit this highly interesting 
electronic exhibit. The Hall of Products 
is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P. M., 


Mondays through Fridays. 
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COVER came an effective rate of 3.07% after 
taxes. About half the improvement in 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Yield rate since the current upturn began 
Commerce during the Wolverton Health has been counterbalanced by income 
in Washington last week Ed- taxes alone, not taking into considera- 
tion state and local taxes. 

The greater part of the current im- 
provement in interest rates thus far is 
probably traceable to portfolio changes. 
The Institute of Life Insurance says it 
takes a long time for the improved in- 
terest rates to be translated into over-all 


MEDICAL CATASTROPHE 


In his appearance before the House 


Inquiry 
mund B. Whittaker, vice president, The 
Prudential, said that the most important 
development in Group coverage the last 
20 years is medical catastrophe insur- 
ance. It first came into being five years 
ago when an association of General 
Electric employes took out a policy with 
Liberty Mutual of Boston. It provides 
insurance to cover practically every ex- 
pense incurred in restoring a sick per- 
son to health and embodies two factors 
not commonly found in basic coverage; 
i.e, the “deductible” and “coinsurance 
factor.” Its growth has been large. He rate was about 5% 
said that an employer contribution is Of a century, after fluctuations, it reached 
about 6.5% in the mid 1870s. The next 
25 years saw a general decline and it 
equalize in part the true differential in reached 4.5% shortly after 1900. Another 
cost due to age. On an employe pay-all upturn took place during the first quarter 
the of this century with the rate of the mid- 


earning rates. 

Looking back over the past 100 years 
the Institute has found that the life in- 
surance investment earning rate has 
moved through several cycles of increase 
and decrease. In the early 1850s the 
For the next quarter 


most desirable in major medical insur- 
ance just as it is in Group life so as to 


basis, unless rates are higher at 
older ages the young are subsidizing the 1920s being not much different from that 
old. Continuing he said: of 75 years before. The peak of this 
But it is not administratively practical 
to have a plan with employes’ contribu- 
tions or benefits varying both by income 
and by age. Such a plan involves very 
costly and complicated accounting pro- ier sea 
cedures for employers. We have cases 3.28% in 1952 
on our books where the employer pays The total tax bill paid by the nation’s 
the 6 age Mae _ cases where a life insurance companies was $345,000,000 
is 90-50. Many plans written so tar have 1 
: ’ ast year and may reach 90,000,000 
been written on the employe-pay-all ante : $4 ae 
mark this year, says the Institute. This 


basis. This was influenced partly by 
Wage Stabilization Board and Salary would bring total 1953 taxes to $250,000,- 


Stabilization Board ng which 000 more than was paid in any year 
were not terminated until January of . : 

a ae ‘ prior to World War II. 

this year. Major medical insurance is - a ; : 
too new for any definite pattern of Last year’s total was classified in this 
employer-employe participation to have way: $125,000,000 for Federal income 
— evolved. gers or wd sor can taxes; $146,000,000 for state taxes on 
hope to cceed without the intelligent MBE 3 

wee Se Seeree 26 : e itis $27,000,000 for other state and 
local fees, licenses and taxes, and $32,- 


cooperation of the medical societies and 
000,000 for real estate taxes. In addition 


the doctors themselves. This insurance 
is not a bonanza to increase the cost 

the life companies paid $15,000,000 for 
Federal Social Security taxes. 


period was in 1923 when the rate was 
5.12%. After that there was a decline 
to the 1947 low of 2.88%. Since then the 
rate has been steadily rising and reached 


premiums; 


of medical care. It is provided to enable 
the public voluntarily to insure its health 
risks. 


MOUNTING LIFE INSURANCE William J. Williams, vice president of 

TAXES the Western and Southern Life, has 
been appointed campaign chairman for 
the 1954 Parents March on Polio. Mr. 
Williams, who was vice chairman of the 
1951 polio campaign, is a member of the 
board of directors of the Hamilton 
County Chapter of the Polio Foundation 
and a board member of Good Samaritan 
and Mercy Hospital. 


Heavy inroads of taxes have sharply 
reduced the benefit to policyholders from 
the improved net rate of interest earned 
on investments. This will be the sixth 
successive year rise in investment yield. 
Last year the earning rate of 3.28% be- 


ANN B. HARGERT 


Ann Barkley Hargert, president-elect 
of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation, is the first w oman to hold that 
post. Mrs. Hargert, who is president of 
A. B. Hargert & Co., 16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, will take office on January 1. 
Until eight years ago, she had no inter- 
est in the field of insurance. She was 
born and educated in Brooklyn, and 
graduated from the Pratt Institute where 
she specialized in interior decorating and 
designing. At the time of her husband’s 
death she was head of her own decorat- 
ing studio which she gave up to take 
over his insurance brokerage business. 
Mr. Hargert had been associated with 
Aetna Casualty & Surety and Mrs. Har- 
gert was accepted by the company to 
take his place in their organization upon 
receiving her insurance license in De- 
cember, 1945. She received her insurance 
training at the Brooklyn Academy. 
Among her many affiliations are chair- 
man of the women’s committee of the 
Boys’ Club—Navy District; chairman of 
fund raising, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Brooklyn, president 
of the Guild of St. Vincent’s Home for 


Boy 5. 
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Curt E. Nelson, district agent for The 
Prudential in the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict agency, recently observed 25 years 
of continuous service with the company. 

Mr. Nelson has spent his entire busi- 
ness career in the Rocky Mountain area. 
Prior to his joining The Prudential, he 
was employed as superintendent of a 
Denver movie theatre. 

ie, ae 


Frank H. Stith, manager of the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., office of Johnson & Higgins, 
insurance brokers, has been elected a 
regional vice president of the Propeller 
Club of the United States. A past presi- 
dent of the organization’s Buffalo unit, 
Mr. Stith represents the Lower Great 
Lakes area in his new office. 

* * * 


William P. Worthington, president, 
Home Life of New York, will be guest 
speaker at the fall meeting of the So- 
ciety of Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation graduates which will be held in 
New York, October 21. 


oe or 


William W. Cary, secretary of the 
board of trustees, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, has returned from a visit to Eng- 
land, France, Holland and Belgium. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Cary, their 
sons, Michael and David. 


GEORGE DuR. FAIRLEIGH 


George DuR. Fairleigh of Atlanta, Ga., 
former treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and now 
executive secretary of the Georgia and 
Atlanta Associations of Insurance 
Agents, has been elected chairman of 
the state managers group which met in 
Washington during the convention of 
the NAIA. Mr. Fairleigh was for 11 
years with the Insurance Field publica- 
tion o Louisville, Ky., before coming to 
New York in 1936 to join the NAIA 
headquarters staff. A few years ago he 
resigned to join the Georgia groups. 


Kam Tai Lee, left, of Honolulu, treas- 
urer of the Territory of Hawaii, pays 4 
courtesy visit to President Carrol M. 
Shanks of The Prudential, in his office 
in Newark. Mr. Lee’s department super- 
vises banking and insurance operations 
throughout Hawaii. Mr. Shanks will re- 
turn the visit during his business trip to 
Hawaii in mid-November. 

ee oe 

Stan MacClary, associated with Acacia 
Mutual Life in Newark, has been made 
a district governor of Rotary Interna- 
tional, in charge of the Rotary Clubs in 
one of the four districts in New Jersey: 
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Edward L. Williams 

Fire insurance executives and mem- 
bers of the State Insurance Departments 
were much interested in the news that 
President Eisenhower has appointed Ed- 
ward L. Williams to run the nation’s 
new program of assistance to Spain un- 
der recently concluded mutual security 
agreements. From 1943 to May 1, 1951, 
Mr. Williams was president of the In- 
surance Executives Association, having 
succeeded the late Paul L. Haid to that 
important post. At the time Mr. Wil- 
liams accepted the position as president 
of Insurance Executives Association he 
was a Wall Street lawyer who had con- 
siderable experience abroad, especially in 
Germany. Since retiring from the IEA 
he has been president of the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society. 

The mission to Madrid which Mr. Wil- 
liams will head consists of James C. 
Dunn, American Ambassador to Spain, 
and Major General August W. Kissner, 
commanding general of the joint United 
States military group in Spain. The mis- 
sion will work out with the Spanish gov- 
ernment details on how the aid money 
extended by the United States is to be 
used. 

30orn in Virginia and a graduate of 
the University of North Carolina in 1911 
with a B.A. degree, Mr. Williams later 
studied at University of South Carolina 
and from that college received an LL.B. 
degree. 

Returning to the South he became a 
lawyer in Camden, S. C., and, coming to 
this city after World War I, he joined 
the New York law firm of Cravath and 
Henderson. In 1921 he became a member 
of the firm of Cotton and Franklin 
which specializes in corporation and re- 
organization cases. It was in reorgani- 
zation work that Mr. Williams greatly 
added to his prestige. 

In 1952 Mr. Williams made extensive 
travels in Europe, negotiating about 
22,000 miles. For two months he motored 
through Spain of which nation he is 
fond and spent most of his time becom- 
ing acquainted with the Spanish people 
as he studied that nation’s economic 
and social aspects. 

A long personality sketch of Mr. Wil- 
liams, written by Raymond J. Blair, was 
printed i in the New York Herald- Tribune 
on Sunday, October 11. In it he said 
among other things: 

“Mr. Williams’ job, to which he is 
looking forward with a great deal of 
zest, will be to oversee the economic and 
technical insurance phases of the Span- 
ish program. Under the agreements 


signed September 26, Spain will get $226,- 
¥),000 in economic, technical and mili- 




















tary aid in this fiscal year, and, in re- 
turn, the United States will be allowed 
to develop and use certain unspecified 
airfields and ports in Spain. Of the total 
amount, $85,000,000 will go to finance im- 
ports of raw materials, commodities and 
equipment and for technical assistance, 
all in support of the military cooperation 
program.” 

Mr. Williams has two children—Ken- 
nedy, a graduate of Princeton who is 
now engaged in making documentary 
films, and Mrs. Kershaw Burbank of 
Great Neck, Long Island. Mr. Williams 
will leave for Spain next week. 

e > s 

“Mike” Kelleher’s Busy Secretary 

In a recent issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer 1 gave a complete list of the extra- 
ordinarily large numver of activities—civic, 
social and weljare—of one of the most 
colorful characters in the insurance busi- 
ness. The article was avout Michael T. 
Kelleher of boston who is vice president 
of Marsh e McLennan, famous msurance 
brokers and average adjusters, and who is 
also a former tire Commissioner of Bos- 
ton, a post he heid jor three and a half 
years. 

As I noted these activities which in addi- 
tion to running a large insurance office in- 
cludes being head oy two national organi- 
zations, trustee oy jive other organizations, 
director of 11 others, member of some 23 
committees and executive boards and of 21 
fraternal, social and business organizations 
the thought occurred to me how time was 
found to handle all of these affiliations as 
answering his telephone calls alone 1s a 
super achievement. 1 thought the most ap- 
propriate person to answer this question 1. 1s 
Mary K. Koche who is Mr. Kelleher’s sec 
retary, and wm response to a request eli 
me she has done so. Her comments 
follow: 

One of the principal things in making 
an office run smoothly is keeping up to 
date on the daily work load rather than 
always putting things off until the next 
day in the hope that the load will be 
lifted somehow. Despite the constant 
pressure of three telephones on Mr. 
Kelleher’s desk, and the heavy burden of 
mail received each day to say nothing 
of the steady stream of visitors into the 
office we believe that keeping up to date, 
regardless of obstacles, provides one of 
the answers to accomplishing so many 
things. Even though dictation may be 
given as Mr. Kelleher is rushing out of 
the door to be on time for an appoint- 
ment, or over the telephone from a rail- 
road station while awaiting a train, at- 
tention is given—and given promptly. 

And, about appointments. With so 
many, we do have to be extra careful on 
this score, but it is simply a matter of 
checking and double checking, and we 
really have surprisingly little difficulty. 
You might think that with a full calen- 
dar each day, including dinners six out 
of seven evenings many weeks, Mr. 
Kelleher would reach the stage of being 
very selective about the meetings he at- 
tended and would appear at only those 
which might be considered vital, but that 
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is not the case. To him each meeting is 
the most important and he gives each 
one his full attention. His policy is to 
take things as they come, one by one, 
not iooking behind or thinking too far 
ahead, but concentrating fully on what 
is at hand. 

Many times people will say: “How can 
he manage the Boston office of Marsh & 
McLennan when he has so many outside 
activities?” Well, for one thing, Marsh 
& McLennan has first priority over all 
his other obligations; and, secondly, we 
believe we are well organized here. Our 
office, naturally, is divided up into de- 
partments which handle the routine of 
the insurance business. Mr. Kelleher’s 
part is to merely “open doors,” while the 
organization takes care of the details. 
He is always interested in complaints, 
however, of which there are extremely 
few, and none escapes his attention. We 
are mainly interested in providing the 
best service to our customers and we 
sincerely believe that they are well taken 
care of. It is certainly laudable that our 
organization allows him to contribute so 
much time to civic and charitable or- 
ganizations. I know that probably there 
are people under the impression that 
Marsh & McLeanan capitalizes on these 
activities ot Mr. Kelleher, but very defi- 
nitely one of our basic ‘philosophies is 
that any insurance service we render to 
the Community Fund, the Red Cross, the 
Cancer Society, or the like, is on a vol- 
untary basis. After our office has done 
a job for any of these charitable agencies 
we recommend that it direct the broker- 
age to someone other than us, as we 
don’t attempt to take advantage of the 
great amount of charity work done 
through our office. 

Another question often put to me: 

“Isn’t he spreading himself too thin?” 
or “Isn’t he just a figurehead for some 
of these organizations that just want a 
well-known name on their letter heads ?” 
Well, frankly, Mr. Editor, sometimes he 
does think that maybe he isn’t doing the 
job properly and he attempts to resign 
from several boards, but fortunately, un- 
fortunately, or otherwise, his resigna- 
tions are never accepted (such as four in 
one day recently.) Therefore, he con- 
tinues on, in some cases in a limited way. 
Recently, when two organizations sched- 
uled their regular, monthly meetings for 
the same day and time each month, Mr. 
Kelleher thought, in fairness, he should 
resign from one of the boards, but it 
was not that simple. One of the institu- 
tions involved quickly re-arranged its 
schedule so that its meeting time would 
be at Mr. Kelleher’s convenience. So, 


that’s the way it goes, 
All that I can say for my own part 
all this activity is that it is more or 





Fay Foto Service, Inc. 
MARY K. ROCHE 


less office routine, on a magnified scale 
and exceptionally interesting. It is like 
getting a liberal education to be able to 
play even a small part in such a wide 
variety of organizations. 

I am sure you will agree that the 
make-up of the man himself is the best 
indication of how all these things get 
done. And I can testify that he is un- 
usual in many respects. He doesn’t waste 
a minute. Rather than waiting for 
others to do things he will do them him- 
self. If I am busy, for example, he will 
put through his own ’phone calls (and 
he has in his memory dozens of the 
numbers frequently called); he is con- 
stantly writing out ideas in long-hand, 
to save on dictation periods. I have seen 
him in emergencies write out several 
hundred envelopes himself to save time; 
he can make out lists of names and ad- 
dresses in no time flat when called upon 
to do so, which is often (with correct 
middle initials and street numbers); and 
he can type, and does. 

And the manner in which he absorbs 
things is not just unusual—it is astound- 
ing. The way he switches from problems 
of insurance to those of the United 
States Defense Fund, from matters of 
the Children’s Hospital to those of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, from Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service af- 
fairs to those of the Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel or the Union Freight Railroad 
demonstrates that he just doesn’t sit in 
on meetings, but that he really partici- 
pates in and is really involved in all 
these organizations. However, his phil- 
osophy is that more people get ulcers 
from giving excuses why they can’t do a 
job than from saying yes and doing it. 

As a long-time associate of his ex- 
pressed to me a short time ago: “Mike 
Kelleher bites off more than he can 
chew—and chews it.” 

cs + * 
U. S. F. & G. Lectures on A. & H. 
to Start October 19 


Walter J. Jeffrey, resident vice presi- 
dent in charge of the New York office 
of United Stz re F. & G., announces a 
new series of A. & H. sales lectures that 
will start A akin 19 at 3:30 p.m. Brok- 
ers and employes of brokerage firms 
are invited to enroll in the course which 
will cover five meetings. Already over 
30 brokers have signed up. 

The lectures, which will be held in the 
cafeteria of the U. S. F. & G building 
at 100 Maiden Lane, New York, will be 
conducted by Harold M. George, A. & 
H. superintendent in the company’s New 
York office. Subjects will include a gen- 
eral discussion of policy forms, under- 
writing, claims, sales demonstrations and 
sound motion pictures. 
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Behind Each ‘Solution’ 





Years of ‘Planned| | 


WHEN a Home Life Field Underwriter presents 
his client with the solution to the problem of 
family security, twenty years of company-wide 
experience in “Planned Estates” now stand be- 
hind it. For in October, Home Life marked the 
twentieth anniversary of “Planned Estates’ — 
an important milestone in the company’s 93- 
year history. 

Back in 1933, when Home Life introduced 
‘Planned Estates” as a company-wide method 
of operation, it was a new concept of the field 
underwriter’s work. Initiated at Home Life by 
President William P. Worthington, who was 
then Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, 
‘Planned Estates” was. born of the deep convic- H 
tion that the field underwriter will achieve suc- 
cess if he 


—-seeks problems to solve, not prospects to sell. 


VP, 
—helps the client to understand the true value | 
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el| Estates’ Experience 


ats of his present life insurance, thereby establish- 
of ing better understanding of any new insurance 
ide needed. 

be- 


—enters the business to build a career rather 


he than to “give it a whirl’; to build permanent 
mis » elients rather than to deal with temporary cus- 
)3- tomers. 

Now, as “Planned Estates” passes this twenty- 
ced year mark, we re-affirm our faith in the program. 
10d For Home Life’s field organization, it has pro- 
eld vided a guiding philosophy of operation. For the 

by company as a whole, it has meant sound growth 
_ and recognition for outstanding service. 
ies, 
vic =} HomME LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
UC: 256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

“A Career Underwriters’ Company” 
ell. W. J. Cameron, 





VP. Worthington, Chairman of the Board J. F. Walsh, 
lue President Vice Pres. & Mgr. of Agencies 
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North Will Address 
Management Conference 


AMA PROGRAM IS ANNOUNCED 


Sessions November 12-13 at Chicago to 
Cover Manager’s Problems, Loss 
Prevention, Group Coverage, Etc. 


John A, North, president, Phoenix In- 
surance Company of Hartford, will be 
featured speaker at the American Man- 

cement Association’s national insurance 
conference November 12-13 at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

He will address the concluding lunch- 
econ session of the two-day meeting, 
which is expected to attract more than 
800 corporate insurance managers from 
all parts of the United States. Using the 
title, “Can the Fittest Survive?” Mr. 
North will suggest criteria the insurance 
buyer can use in selecting a carrier and 
will discuss the importance of the various 
specialized services available from car- 
riers, bookers and agents. 

Other topics on the conference agenda 
include objectives of insurance manage- 
ment, what and how to insure, policy 
negotiation and renewal, group insurance 
costs, keeping the insurance program up- 
to-date, the insurance manager’s role in 
loss prevention, and working effectively 
with other departments. 

Wegman on Manager’s Job 


Edward M. Wegman, 
ance and real estate, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa., will open the 
conference November 12 with a discus- 
sion of the goals of the insurance pro- 
gram and the tools needed to reach those 
goals. He also will indicate the incre: ising 
scope of the insurance manager’s job and 
ways in which the insurance manager 
can increase his value to the company. 

Policy negotiation and renewal will be 
the topic of Herbert T. Blood, manager 
of insurance, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., New York. He will enumerate prac- 
tices in this area and will review some 
of the special considerations in placing 
excess or reinsurance. 

Three viewpoints on what and how to 
insure will be offered at a panel session 
the afternoon of November 13. William 
H. Ellsworth, assistant general counsel, 
law, insurance and tax department, Ceco 
Steel Products Corporation, Chicago; 
Casimir Z. Greenley, manager, insurance 
and loss prevention department, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago; and L. H. Wiggers, manager of 
insurance and real estate, Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, will de- 
scribe how they determine the best way 
to handle a risk and the most suitable 
coverage. 





manager, insur- 


Group Insurance Costs 


A actuarial breakdown of group in- 
surance costs will be presented by J. 
Henry Smith, vice president and asso- 
ciate actuary, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, New York. 
Ss; Brennan, insurance manager, 
United Gas Corporation, Shreveport, Ee 
will review ways of keeping the insur- 
ance program flexible and up-to-date. 

The insurance manager‘s role in loss 
prevention will be outlined by Herbert 
F. Mergenthaler, insurance manager, 
Daystrom, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., Orville 
B. Tearney, manager of credits and 
corporate insurance, Inland Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, will explore ways in 


which the insurance department can im- 
prove its working relationships within 
the company. 

Insurance executives who will 
chairman of the y 
sions include Henry 
Manager, 


serve as 
various conference ses- 
Anderson, insurance 


American Broadcasting-Para- 





Brokers’ Forum on Marine 


In New York, October 28 


The Greater New York Insurance 
Brokers Association, Inc., is commencing 
the fall-winter season of monthly forums 
under the chairmanship of Armand A. 
Lowell. The first forum will take place 
on Wednesday, October 28, at 8 p.m. in 
the New England Room of the Prince 
George Hotel, Madison Avenue at 
Twenty-eighth Sttreet, New York City. 
The subject will be “Inland Marine 
Problems” presented as a panel discus- 
sion with question and answer period. 

Panel members for this first forum will 
be Alvin Lowenkron, marine department 
manager of Jaffe Agency Inc.; Thomas 
Dugan, chief marine underwriter, Mezey 
Agency Inc., and Harold S. Daynard of 
Harold S. Daynard & So., adjusters. The 
discussion will cover problems of per- 
sonal marine lines, commercial marine 
lines, and the physical and moral hazards 
of marine losses. 


Agents Reject Ban on 
Store Sales of Policies 


A move by Toronto, Canada, members 
to prevent the sale of over-the- counter, 
low-cost auto insurance policies in de- 
partment stores and other merchandising 
establishments was rejected by the On- 
tario Insurance Agents’ Association. 

A resolution put forward by Toronto 
agents at the association’s 33rd annual 
convention, held in the Royal York 
Hotel, protested that the sale of insur- 
ance policies through stores “presents 
unfair advantage over other insurance 
companies and insurance agents.” 

The Toronto group urged that the 
provincial Department of Insurance be 
requested to stop the sale of auto in- 
surance in this way and require the 
company “to locate their business in an 
office building.” 


mount Theatres, Inc., New York, who 
also is A. M. A.’s vice president in 
charge of the Insurance Division; A. E. 
Bryan, insurance manager, Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipe Line Corporation, 
Houston, Tex.; Fred W. Greenlaw, in- 
surance manager, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corporation, Oakland, Calif.; 
and C. H. Martin, insurance manager, 
American Cyanamid Company, New 


York. 


BOOKLET ON BI INSURANCE 


Full Analysis of Business Interruption 
Coverage in 44-Page Booklet of Taxes 
Insurance Advisory Association 
“Let’s Take the Mystery Out of Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance,” the first in 
a series of educational booklets on 
specific property insurance coverages, 
was relased October 5 by the public re- 
lations department of the Texas Insur- 
ance Advisory Association. The 44-page 
booklet is based on a series of five 
seminars on business interruption insur- 
ance held at various points in Texas last 
year under the auspices of the Advisory 
Association and the Texas Insurance In- 

surance Fieldman’s Association. 

The booklet is designed to help pro- 
ducers understand what business inter- 
ruption insurance is, how losses under 
B I contracts are adjusted, and how the 
coverage can be sold. 

Joseph G. McCorkle of Houston, spe- 
cial agent for the Glens Falls, is author 
of the section titled “What the Business 
Interruption Contract Covers.” Walter 
Boston of Dallas, executive general 
adjuster of the General Adjuster Bureau, 
Inc., wrote the section titled “Adjusting 
3usiness Interruption Losses.” Joe E. 
Vincent, CPCU, partner in the Franks- 
Vincent Insurance Service at Bryan, 
wrote the section on selling the coverage. 

Copies of the booklet already have 
been distributed to members of the 
Texas Insurance Fieldmen’s Association 
and the Texas Association of Insurance 
Agents. Others may obtain copies with- 
out charge by writing the Public Rela- 
tions Department, Texas Insurance Ad- 
visory Association, P. O. Box 15, Austin 
61, Texas. 


Powell President of 
Ohio Agents Association 


Leland Powell, Mansfield, was elected 
president of the Ohio Association of In- 
surance Agents, Inc., at its 56th annual 
convention at the Hotel Commodore 
Perry, Toledo, where delegates from 
every county in the state assembled, 
completed a three day meeting. 

The new president is vice president 
of the Locke-Powell Agency, Inc., 
Mansfield, and has served two terms as 
district trustee, as well as just retiring 
as vice president of the state organiza- 
tion. Mr. Powell is a former president of 
the Mansfield Association. A graduate 
of Dennison and Ohio State Universities 
(AB MA) he is a native of Morrow 
County and at one time was principal of 
the High Schools in Mt. Gile: id, Nelson- 
ville, Bucyrus, and Grandview Heights, 
Columbus. ; 
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National Cooperation 
Needed to Reduce Fires 


Business and industry must unite with 
educational and research organizations 
to make factories, offices, and homes 
safer, Dr. John T. Rettaliata, president 
of Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, says. He addressed the all-industry 
luncheon sponsored by the Chicago 
chapter of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters at 
the Palmer House in Chicago. 


He reminded the group that acci- 
dental losses have been increasing 
steadily and added, “The day is long 


past when we can shrug off this wanton 
waste. American business and industry 
have paid a terrible toll in lives, property, 
and good will from accidents and dis- 
asters that never should have happened.” 

These increasing losses result from 
America’s increased industrialization and 
increased use of industry’s products, he 
said. He listed new materials, new 
processes, increased use of explosive 
gases, and dangerous chemicals as among 
the direct causes of fires, explosions, and 
other accidents. 


Duffus, Well Known Teacher, 
Not Eligible as Student 


Roy A. Duffus, well known agent of 
Rochester, N. Y., who has conducted 
many insurance educational courses 
throughout the country and who will be 
teaching the casualty section of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester for the first three 
or four months of next year, is not 
eligible to take his own course, because 
he never had the necessary educational 
requirements. A self-educated man Mr. 
Duffus is one of those who appreciate 
most the value of educational facilities 
in insurance and has devoted years to 
expanding these facilities. 

Late last month he addressed a meet- 
ing of agents at Olean, N. Y., on new 
developments in insurance and_ this 
month he appears before the Wisconsin 
agents at Milwaukee. In August he 
taught the advanced course on agency 
management at the University of Con- 
necticut and also a similar course at the 
University of Maine where there were 
nearly 60 agents in the class. 


Honor Fred J. Marshall 


Fred J. Marshall, well known local 
agent at East Aurora, N. Y., last week 
received a plaque from the Aetna Insur- 
ance Co., marking 30 years representa- 
tion of that company. At a dinner at the 
Roycroft Inn the company commended 
Mr. Marshz ull for his fine record and his 
efforts to improve farm underwriting. 
For many years he served as chairman 
of the committee of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


WILLIAM F. KELLY DIES 

William F. Kelly, agent at Springfield, 
Mass., president of the John E. Kelly 
and Son Insurance Co., died October 5 
at the age of 60 years. He became ass0- 
ciated with his father in insurance years 
ago. He was a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, Elks, Holy Name Society 0 
Holy Name Church and the Laymen’s 
Retreat League. He was a past president 
of the local insurance board. 
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DREUX HEADS ADJUSTERS 


Elected President of the Independent 
Adjusters of New York to Succeed 
Edward R. Reilly 
Paul S. Dreux, well known New York 
adjuster and partner of the firm of 
Alexander, Dreux & Co, 110 William 
Street, has been elected president of the 
New York Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters. He succeeds [d- 
ward Kk. Reilly. Other officers elected at 
a dinner meeting at the Drug & Chemi- 
cal Club attended by adjusters from all 

over the state, were: 

Sherman Thursby, New York City, 
vice president; R. L. Hoercher, New 
York City, secretary-treasurer. The chief 
speaker was Ralph Morrell of Davis, 
Dorland & Co., insurance brokers 

Other guests ‘attending the dinner were 
E. C. Niver, executive vice president, 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and his assistant, Jack McGovern, Jr: 
A. Bruce Bielaski, assistant general man- 
ager, N< tional Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers; Philip Winchester, assistant general 
manager, General Adjustment Bureau; 
Arthur Goerlich, dean, Insurance School, 
Insurance a. of New York. 

Also Norman S. Rein, attorney; Mar- 
tin Scott, New York chief fire marshal; 
Sen. Abraham Kaplan, Col. Samuel Ber- 
ger and George Gross, all of Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger, attorneys; Don Haw- 
kins, manager, Mutual Loss Research 
Bureau; Herbert Samuels, insurance bro- 
ker and New York State Assemblyman, 
and James J. McDevitt, Eastern regional 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Adjusters. 


Moser, Conway Speakers 
At General Brokers Dinner 


Joseph F,. Conroy, chairman of the 
dinner committee of the General Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association of New York, 
Inc, announces that Henry S. Moser, 
vice president and general counsel of the 
Allstate Insurance Co., will be the fea- 
ture speaker at the annual dinner of the 
association on October 28 at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. 

Mr. Moser has served Allstate as gen- 
eral counsel since 1932 and asa member 
of the board of directors since 1942. In 
1944 and 1945 he was chairman of the 
Insurance Section of the American Bar 
Association, a section comprised of over 
4000 insurance lawyers. 

Toastmaster for the dinner will again 
be Albert J. Conway, Associate Justice 
of the Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York and former Insurance Super- 
intendent. 

The dinner will also feature presenta- 
tion of the General Insurance Brokers’ 
Gold Medal Award for rendering the 
most meritorious service to the insurance 
industry to Ray Murphy, general coun- 
sel of the Association of Casuaity & 
Surety Companies. 

Reservations for individual tickets or 
tables seating 10 or 12 persons may be 
made by mail to the General Insurance 
Brokers’ Association executive office at 
23 William Street, New York City. 


HERMAN STARK DIES AT 77 
Herman Stark, president of Herman 
Stark & Co., New York City insurance 
brokers, died last week at age 77 at 
the Bradford Hotel here. A graduate of 
a Hebrew orphan asylum he founded his 
insurance firm in 1930. He also had rep- 
tseented the Union Central Life. Mr. 
Stark was active in the Masons for many 
years. 


EZRA L. MITCHELL DIES 

Ezra L. Mitchell, 67, special agent of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and its senior agent in the state of 
Texas, died recently after a long ill- 
ness. A member of the Texas State 
Bar Association, he had been with the 
National Board since 1930 and was 
highly esteemed. He is survived by his 
wife, children and grandchildren. 








St. Paul Group Leaves 


General Cover Association 
Companies in the St. Paul Group are 
resigning from the General Cover Asso- 
ciation, which has headquarters in New 
York, effective December 1. The asso- 
ciation acts as underwriting manager for 
reporting form and multiple location fire 
business for the St. Paul Fire and Ma- 
rine. 

Other member companies of the asso- 
ciation are the American, Glens Falls, 
Great American, Hanover, National 
Union Fire, Phoenix Insurance Co., Se- 
curity, and Springfield Fire and Marine. 

George Coward, resident vice 
president of the Saint Paul Companies, 
in a letter to producers stated that be- 
ginning December 1, New York report- 
ing business will be handled at the com- 
panies’ office at 90 John Street, here. 

The letter reads, in part: 

“Effective December 1, 1953, the St. 
Paul Companies are withdrawing their 
membership from the General Cover 
Underwriters Association. This decision 
was not an easy one to make, as our 
relationship with the association and the 
other member companies has always 
been of the best. However, we believe 
we can be of greater use to our pro- 
ducers by underwriting and handling 
multiple location reporting form policies 
through our own office and field staff. 

“Policies in effect prior to December 
1, 1953, will continue to be serviced by 
the General Cover Underwriters Asso- 
ciation in New York City until expira- 
tion or, in the case of policies written 
for more than one year, the first policy 
anniversary date prior to December 1, 
1954, whichever comes first. 

“Reporting form business is very im- 
portant to us and we are prepared to 
furnish the capacity and the individual 
service that we hope will encourage you 
to place an increased volume of this 
desirable business with us.” 





Advises Theft Prevention 
For Local Pickup Trucks 


A new folder which deals with the 
theft hazard faced by trucks involved in 
local pickup and delivery operations has 
just been published by Babaco Alarm 
Systems, Inc., and is available upon re- 
quest to the company’s home office at 
723 Washington Street, New York 14, 
Ney 


“Practically every pickup truck has at 
least one package loss each year,” Jack 
Seide, Babaco president, explained, “and 
these losses mount up. They can easily 


be eliminated at a much lower cost than 
the average value of even one stolen 
carton.” 

Mr. Seide pointed out that many over- 


BEST’S AGGREGATES READY 


1953 Edition, Statistical History of Stock 
and Mutual Fire and Casualty Com- 
panies Just Published 
The 1953 edition of Best’s Aggregates 
and Averages, a statistical history of fire 
and casualty insurance covering all stock 
companies and mutual companies writing 
75% of all mutual business, has just been 
published. It’s tables and graphs permit 
a grasp of trends over the past 50 years, 
and show the comparative position of 
the various carriers with respect to pre- 
mium volume, operating expenses, assets 
and liabilities, underwriting results, ex- 
perience by line, etc. Each company’s 
position is measured against aggregate 
figures for the industry and for its own 

class of carrier. 

Best’s Aggregates & Averages organ- 
izes its tables in 49 different groupings, 
determined first on a basis of the gen- 
eral classification of business underwrit- 
ten (such as multiple line, fire, casualty, 
marine, automobile, accident aad health 
or reinsurance), and then further sub- 
divided on a basis of plan of operation 
(such as standard rate, rate deviating, 
participating, retrospective commission), 
and sponsorship (foreign owned, U. S. 
branches, finance owned, farm bureau 
controlled). This form affords types of 
comparison not otherwise possible. 

At a cost of $10 each, copies may be 
obtained from the home office of the 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., at 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, or from any of its 
branch offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chatta- 
nooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Los 
Angeles or Richmond. 


CHAUNCEY D. SESSIONS DIES 

Chauncey D. Sessions, head of the Ses- 
sions Agency Inc., Fredonia, N. Y., in- 
surance firm, died October 8. Mr. Ses- 
sions was a business and civic leader in 
Fredonia and president of the Chautau- 
qua Agricultural Corp., sponsors of the 
county fair. 


OGDENSBURG AGENCY MOVES 
Francis W. Ryan announces that he 
has moved his general insurance offices 


from the second floor of the Ryan 
3uilding in Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 311 
State Street, on October 1. Mr. Ryan 


had been at his former location for 
30 years. His associate, Harold F. 
Ward, also made the move. 


the-road carriers are now installing 
alarm systems on their local pickup and 
delivery units to reduce these thefts. 
“There’s a major problem here,” he said, 
“whether trucks are owned, leased, or 
contracted for.’ 
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Honored at Dinner by 
Friends in New York 





HA MILL 


THOMAS F. 


About 60 friends and business asso- 
ciates in the marine insurance field in 
New York gathered October 8 to honor 
Thomas F. Hamill, assistant manager, 
ocean marine department at the home 
office in Hartford of the Automobile 
Insurance Co, The dinner was held at 
the Drug & Chemical Club in New York 
City. Mr. Hamill, who served in the 
New York office of the Automobile for 
over 20 years and recently as ocean 
marine manager, was transferred to the 
home office August 1 and given greater 
responsibilities. He has long been a 
popular figure in local marine circles and 
this dinner was arranged by his friends 
on the “Street” as a testimonial of their 
friendship. 

Chairman of the committee arranging 
the dinner was John E. Rodstrom, presi- 
dent of the C. A. Hansen, Inc., agency 
in New York. Associated with him were 
John McGuire of R. A. Fulton & Co., 
New York, and William Middleton, new- 
ly appointed ocean marine manager in 
New York for the Automobile. M. M. 
Higgins, secretary, ocean marine depart- 
ment of the Automobile in Hartford, 
served as master of ceremonies. C. T. 
Spaulding, vice president at New York 
for the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
made a brief talk, commending the guest 
of honor. 

To show their appreciation of his 
friendship those at the dinner presented 
Mr. Hamill with a handsome ship’s 
clock. 


Auto Collision Rating 
Plan Changes in Conn. 


A revision to the present private 
passenger automobile collision classifica: 
tion rating plan has been filed by the 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation on behalf of its member and 
subscriber companies and approved by 
the Insurance Department of Connecticut 
to become effective October 19. 

The present two classes for private 
passenger automobile collision rating 
have been increased to three classes by 
subdividing Class 2 into a new Class 2 
and a Class 3; the new Class 2 being 
business and non-business use—operator 
under age 25; while Class 3 is business 
and non-business use, individually owned 
—no operator under age 25, or private 
passenger automobiles owned by corpo- 
rations, co-partnerships or by unincor- 
porated associations. 

The collision premiums for Class 1 
are reduced by approximately 11%; col- 
lision premiums for new Class 2 are in- 
creased by 15%, and collision premiums 
for Class 3 rem: 1in the same as for the 
present Class 2—in other words, are 
unchanged. These changes are justified 





by collision experience. 
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Multiple Location Rating Plan 
Can Help Agents Keep Large Lines 


nearly 
meeting each of the many aspects of 
multiple location business. 


When agents face competition on large 
lines or are seeking to render better service 
to such risks, multiple location underwrit- 
ing facilities are recommended, K. H. 
Parker, manager of the Western Actuarial 
Bureau, told the recent annual convention 
of the National one of Insurance 
Agents at Washington, D. C. He believes 
the present multiple okie plan provides 
sound coverage for fire and allied lines. 
After tracing the history of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, which was nari 
years ago to handle interstate multiple lo- 
cation accounts Mr. Parker continued : 

The IUB served the companies and 
agents well, both in bringing about uni- 
formity in reporting form coverage and 
in solving the many perplexing problems 
of inter-state forms and average rates. 
Without these services our business 
would have had great difficulty in pro- 
viding a market that met the require- 
ments of this rapidly expanding and 
changing economic pattern. 


Changes Following IUB 


the All-Industry form of rate 
regulatory law became effective in most 
of the states, it was necessary to reor- 
ganize the operation of the IUB. Gruel- 
ing months were spent in the many 
problems involved. Should it be a rating 
organization or an advisory or service 
organization? Could a rating plan be 
devised that would meet the needs of 
the business and that still could be ad- 
ministered by the several state rating 
bureaus? Would state supervision per- 
mit of the promulgation of an average 
rate under a multiple location rating plan 
that differed from rating plans applica- 
ble to single locations ? 

Without going into all the ramifica- 
tions of the problem, the Multiple Loca- 
tion Service Office finally was formed to 
and service office to 


When 


act as an advisory 
process accounts of its members and 
subscribing companies, to make recom- 


mendations as to forms, rules and rating 
plans for writing such business and the 
regular bureaus in each state have acted 
as the filing and rating organizations, 
and in auditing the final transcripts of 
the accounts, whether intra-state or 
inter-state in nature. 

Later, the National Insurance Service 
Organization was formed by a number 
of the companies who had deviated from 
the rating plans as filed by the bureaus. 
This office has performed like services 
in behalf of its members. 

For several years we have had the two 
plans in operation—the plan as recom- 
mended by the MLSO and the so-called 
Independent plan. While differing in 
their approach, both were effective in 
their solution of the problems; unques- 
tionably however, the presence of two 
plans subjected the agents and the in- 
dustry in general to some confusion be- 
cause of their dual operation on the 
same accounts, and it is the earnest 
hope of everyone that the new plan as 
now filed and effective in 43 states and 
which supersedes the former plans, will 
clarify the writing of this class of busi- 
ness. Certainly, the new plan has been 
carefully thought through in an attempt 


to furnish a single plan most 


Salient Points of New Single Plan 


What are the salient points of this 
present single plan to the agent ? 
First—As to form, it provides for 


either reporting or non-reporting forms 
on an intra-state or inter-state basis, 
tailored to the particular needs of the 
insured with large inventory values at 
two or more locations, who desires full 
insurance to value at all times regardless 
of the fluctuations or shifts in values at 
either named or added locations. 

Second—As to peril, it provides for 
fire, extended coverage, vandalism, 
sprinkler leakage and earthquake dam- 
age, or in other words, the customary 
perils written under or in conjunction 
with fire policies. 

Third—As to classes of property that 
may be covered, the plan is confined 
principally to property damage and ap- 


plies to stock, materials and supplies, 
furniture and fixtures, leased machinery 
and machinery incidental to stores or 


other non-manufacturing locations, and 
improvements and betterments to leased 
premises. A certain limited number of 
classes are not eligible, such as grain 
and mineral oil risks, for which other 
reporting or premium adjustment forms 
have been filed by the rating organiza- 
tion. 
Rate Formulation 


Fourth—As to rate, the plan provides 
for the determination by one sponsoring 
bureau of a single final average rate, 
either inter-state or intra-state for each 
of the perils insured against, which then 
becomes effective by promulgation in all 
states where the property is situated. 

In arriving at such final average rate, 
the weighted average of all specific rates 
for locations where the insured has 
values (other than minimum values) is 
reduced by credits to reflect expense 
savings, dispersion of risk and efficiency 
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We are retained as consultants or as intermediaries by many 
Direct Underwriters who find it to their definite advantage to 
have our services available on a continuing basis. We deal only 
in REINSURANCE and ALLIED MATTERS and our job is to 
protect the interests of our clients. 


AGENTS MEET AT ELMIRA 


Regional New York Gathering Hears 
State Leaders and Others on Com- 
pulsory Insurance and Rating 

State Senator Dutton S. Peterson and 
Assemblyman Harry J. Tifft joined 
scores of local insurance agents Tuesday 
in welcoming to Elmira, N. 
gation of leaders from the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents. 
Both legislators spoke at the banquet 
held by the group at the Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, following an afternoon 
of discussing insurance industry prob- 
lems. 

Principal among these was compulsory 
automobile insurance, a proposal the in- 
surance agents association has been 
fighting with considerable success. John 

Mayer, executive secretary of the 
group, brought the insurance represen- 
tatives of the region up to date on the 
continuing campaign to resist compul- 
sory auto insurance, termed “socialistic” 
by most segments of the industry. 

Emil T. Clauss, Buffalo, president of 
the association, covered many problems 
of the local agent in his opening address. 
These were then discussed in further de- 
tail by experts on the speakers’ panel, 
and a question-and-answer period fol- 


lowed. Among these experts were 
deputy commissioners from two state 
agencies. Victor F, Veness, Motor Vehi- 


cle Bureau, evaluated the present finan- 
cial responsibility law for drivers, and 
Walter F. Brooks, New York Insurance 
Department, interpreted the law on com- 


mingling. 
Arthur L. Schwab, executive vice 
president of the state association, sug- 


gested ways of meeting increasing com- 
petition local agents are experiencing. 
The new automobile rate plan was dis- 





of management in loss prevention work 
as reflected in the loss frequency for the 
experience period. This total credit may 
be reduced when the fire loss ratio for 
the experience period exceeds 50%, but 
the reduction in credit acts only against 


the credit itself and not against the 
basic tariff average rate. 
Fifth—As to eligibility, an account 


must have values representing stock or 
leased machinery at two or more loca- 
tions, with values at other than the 
principal location amounting to 10% or 
more of the total or with a dollar 
amount at any location other than the 
principal location of $50,000 or more. 


When to Use Plan 


When does it pay the alert agent who 
services the insured with several loca- 
tions, to examine into the possible ad- 
vantages of placing the inventory values 
under one or the other of the multiple 
location forms? This is no doubt a 
question on which an aggressive and in- 
telligent agent has many more answers 
than one in my position could hope to 
offer. However, there are certain basic 
considerations. 

A. Foremost, does the account qualify 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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of Hudson, 


cussed by Craig Thorn, Jr., 
chairman of the association’s member. 
ship committee. The organization’s pub- 
lic relations counsel, Alleyn H. B eamish, 
described the program for wider pub- 
lic understanding which the association 
recently initiated. 

Chairman of the local committee for 
the meeting was Robert Henbest. He 
was assisted by Charles H. Goodyear, Jr, 
and Milton Burt. Robert J. Hanafin of 
Endicott, regional vice president of the 
association, introduced the speakers. 

This is the fourth regional meeting of 
the kind that has been held by the state 
association since the middle of Septem- 
ber. The others were at Plattsburgh, 
Schenectady and Watertown. 


Spahn Executive Vice Pres. 
Federated Brokerage Group 


Election of Milton Spahn as executive 
vice president of the Federated Broker- 
age Group in New York is announced 
by Michael H. Levy, chairman of the 
board. Mr. Spahn will also continue as 
president of the Camp Brokerage Com- 
pany, Inc., one of the five corporations 
which comprise the Federated Broker- 
age Group. 

Other companies in the group are the 
Trans-Oceanic Brokerage Corporation, 


entertainment and theatrical insurance 
specialists; Monogram Brokerage Cor- 
poration, real estate and chain store in- 
surance brokers; Michael Levy Co., Inc. 
industrial and commercial] insurance 
specialists; and Federated Brokerage 
Corporation, specializing in_ insurance 


surveys and large insurance risks. Camp 
Brokerage Company, Inc. specializes in 
summer camp and resort hotel insurance. 


Brooklyn College Courses 

Complete preparation for state exami- 
nations for license as an_ insurance 
broker is again offered by the Adult 
Education Program of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. The courses are given on two eve- 
nings of each week from 7:30 to 10:30 
p.m.—one group meeting on Mondays 
and Wednesdays, the second on Tuesday 
and Thursdays. : 

Insurance experts teach the various 
subjects of the course under the super- 
vision of Philip Gordis, coordinator of 
the courses and author ‘of a new insur- 
ance text “Property and Casualty Insur- 
ance.” Registration for the course 1S 
now open. Tuition for the 114-hour 
course is $50. Write, call or telephone 
the office of Adult Education, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn. 


BROKERAGE GROUP MOVES 

Michael H. Levy, chairman of the Fed- 
erated Brokerage Group, has announced 
opening of new offices at 221 West 57th 
Street, New York. Occupying the entire 
sixth floor, the present location is more 
than twice the size of Mr. Levy’s pre- 
vious offices at 1819 Broadway. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Levy, special attention has 
been paid to the utilization of modern 
office equipment and complete mechani- 
zation. 


NEW JAFFE AGENCY FORUM | 

“Broad Forms of Burglary Coverage’ 
will be the subject of a semi-annua' 
forum to take place November 12, ac- 
cording to an announcement by A Alfred 
I. Jaffe, vice president, Jaffe Agency, 
Inc., New York City. 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


HOW TO INSURE A PROFITA 


Even a coop 
dynamite. A flash fire, 


for yours, 





Profits as Usual! 
business can be insu 


continue. And your 


tailor this Policy to your needs! 


Your HOMEtown A 


you well—see him gent can serve 


now! 
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THE HOME Talks Business... 
to GET Business For You! 


Next advertisement in the new Home series is designed to catch 
the eye of businessmen, large and small. If you have commer- 
cial or industrial policyholders or prospects, this advertisement 
is working for you. Like all Home advertisements, it is speaking 
not for the Company but for you, the agent—telling your story 
and emphasizing the value of your services. Reprints of this 
advertisement, in full color, are available for your use. 


* THE HOME* 
Pneuwance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 
THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Casualty Insurance «+ Fidelity and Surety Bonds 













The above advertisement 
will appear as a full 
page in color in: 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
October 31 
TIME 
November 9 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
November 13 


BUSINESS WEEK 
November 14 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
November 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
November 


TOWN JOURNAL 
November 
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N. J. Insurance Day 


(Continued from Page 1) 


erty as household appliances, furniture 
and fixtures, radios and television sets, 
machinery and equipment of all kinds 
and even to such sales of jewelry, furs 
and other personal effects. It is never 
made applicable to any form of real 
property or real estate. 

“Also, because of the obligation under 
the law never to insure automobiles or 
motorcycles when being operated as 
such, except in strict accordance with 
specific state filings, this type of prop- 
erty is also Regi from coverage un- 
der an installment sales floater. 

“Need for this type of flexible cover 
is easily seen, because after the property 
leaves his possession, the owner or seller 
is frequently without definite knowledge 
of its exact whereabouts or the use to 
which it is being put. Consequently, he 
is in no position to make proper repre- 
sentations to underwriters of specific 
insurance, and, even if he could, the 
coverage available to him under such 
policies would be inadequate to satisfy 
a bank or other third party financing the 
transaction. 


How Policy May Be Issued 


“The policy may be issued to the seller 
to cover only his unpaid balance due 
from the purchaser, or it may be issued 
to cover both the interest of the pur- 
chaser as well as that of the seller, or it 
may be issued to a bank or the party 
which has bought the paper from the 
seller. In effect, it can be issued to 
anyone who has a bona-fide interest in 
the property involved. The thing to re- 
member here is that the coverage is 
legalized not by the identity of the ap- 
plicant for the insurance (although he 
must in any case have an insurable in- 
terest in the property) but rather by the 
nature of the property involved and the 
terms of sale. 

“In a way, the underwriter does not 
care whose interests are arranged for 
under the policy although, where both 
the interests of the seller and purchaser 
are covered, there is more value placed 
at risk with consequent increase in pre- 
mium and liability. From this point of 
view he does have a preference and is 
in a position to make some slight modi- 
fication in his rate for volume. As a 
rule sellers prefer to include the interest 
of the purchaser with their own insur- 
ance, although they cannot compel it. 

“Coverage arranged by the seller 
usually begins when the property sold 
has passed into his shipping room for 
packing and awaiting shipment to the 
customer, while therein for a specified 
limited period, usually 10 days, and 
thereafter while in transit by the named 
carriers or assured’s trucks to the premi- 
ses of the purchaser and while in the 
custody of the purchaser anywhere in 
the United States until the interest of 
the seller ceases, which occurs when the 
final payment is made. Shipments bv 
parcel nost are never covered under this 
policy,’ ’ said Mr. Kennedy. 

“Coverage is usually confined to a 
‘named perils’ basis, but anything up to 
‘all risks’ conditions with customary ex- 
clusions can be arranged with appropri- 
ate adjustment. The usual coverage un- 
der a ‘named perils’ policy is fire, light- 
ning and extended coverage perils in al! 
situations, plus loss or damage caused 
bv derailment or overturn or collision 
of the transporting conveyance upon 
which the assured’s property is being 
transported. Jn addition to the fore- 
going, the risk of theft, burglary and 
holdup is often included. 

“One exclusion which is adhered to by 
most companies is the exclusion of‘theft 
or conversion’ or other dishonesty on the 
part of the purchaser. Some people anite 
aptly refer to these as ‘skin’ losses. This 
is considered to be a ‘credit risk’ rather 
than a property damage risk, and un- 
derwriters are not in a position to prop- 
erly measure and underwrite it. The 
risks of war, wear and tear and gradual 
depreciation are also invariably excluded. 


How Risks Are Rated 
“As to rating the business, it is largely 


dictated by the underwrtier’s judgment 
on the basis of the agreed insuring con- 
ditions. Where it is possible to develop 
a dependable average annual fire con- 
tents rate or class rate for the locations 
where the property will be at risk this 
is done and used as a basis. To this is 
added a loading for the transit and other 
risks covered. This final rate would be 
the annual rate. 

“If a monthly reporting policy is pre- 
ferred, and this is the most common, 
the annual rate is divided by 12 and the 
resulting monthly rate is then applied 
to the values reported each month by 
the assured to determine the earned pre- 
mimum. On policies written to cover the 
interest of the seller, the monthly report 
to the company is the total of the un- 
paid installments. Under a dual interest 
policy, the monthly report should be the 
total value (in accordance with the valu- 
ation clause in the policy) of all prop- 
erty on which final payment has not 
been made. Of course, if any other ar- 
rangement is preferred it can easily be 
worked out. 

“For instance, on a 36 equal payment 
sale where the policy is to include the 
interest of the purchaser there will be 
a fixed amount at risk for the entire 
three years and the assured may prefer 
that the insurance be arranged with a 
single premium payment rather than one 
each month for 36 months. This is 


known as a ‘flat premium per sale’ 
agreement and can save the assured 
some premium expense as the annual 
rate is termed for three years insurance 
as customary. 


Evidence of Insurance 


“Whenever the purchaser has his in- 
terest included in the seller’s insurance 
he may require from the seller some evi- 
dence of insurance and this can be satis- 
fied by a certificate of insurance, sup- 
plied by the company and issued by the 
seller. This sets forth the coverage 
granted, amount and term of insurance, 
and other data pertinent to the insur- 
ance effected. 

“While the title designation does not 
indicate it, the policy also covers prop- 
erty which may only be leased to others 
by the assured and not necessarily in- 
volved in a sale. Possibly this originated 
at a time when people insisted more 
than they do now upon trying things out 
before they bought. There is practically 
no need for it today. 

“It should be pointed out here that 
the ‘definition’ requires that property 
covered be mobile in character. Pre- 
sumably, this is intended to preclude 
from coverage under marine policies such 
property as the operating machinery in 
a steel mill or automobile manufacturing 
plant which may be leased by one party 
to another. 
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Know Your Business 


AN AGENT’S POTENTIAL for progressing into 
a real insurance account salesman lies a great 
deal in his alertness and his knowledge of in- 
surance. You cannot gain by studying your 
customers unless you are also a student of 
your own business. 


Insurance is not static. It is a constantly 
changing business, striving always to keep 
abreast of the needs of the insuring public. 
New laws and regulations of insurance super- 
vising bodies, new legal interpretations, new 
adaptations of existing policies and presenta- 
tion of additional new kinds of protection 
must be followed and mastered if you are to 
render the kind of service that builds accounts. 


Many of these changes offer you immediate 
opportunity to render some related service to 
the customers on your books, often, to sell 
them more insurance. Up-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge enables you to capitalize on them. 


Remember, the public respects and seeks the 
e men who know their business. The companies 
of the Commercial Union-Ocean Group know 
their business and have many years’ experi- 
ence with agents’ sales problems. We are pre- 
pared to assist agents constructively. 








“This form if insurance “ene came 
into wide use in the early ’20’s when in- 
stallment payment sales became so popu. 
lar and common in industry. It exem- 
plifies again the doctrine inherent jn 
inland policies of always making the 
insurance follow on the property wher- 
ever it may be or go rather than to try 
to restrict the use of the property to the 
place where the insurance has been 
arranged. Total : nited States premium 
writings in this class for the year 1952 
were $6,641,000,” Mr. Kennedy concluded. 


Motor Truck Cargo and Transportation 
Covers 

Mr. Shepard discussed competition by 

direct writing and specialty insurance 
companies and how producers can meet 
these threats to their business. 
“In order to compete with direct sell- 
ing companies an agent must sell the 
customer first on himself and secondly 
on his professional service,” he said, “] 
put that first for if you do not accom- 
plish this prime objective with your 
Prospect you invariably will never be 
given the opportunity to demonstrate 
your service. In selling yourself there 
are two prime factors I believe to be 
worthy of consideration: use common 
sense; be sincere. 

“The next step is to sell your service. 
This is a word to which too many are 
prone to give only lip service. If you 
consider yourself a professional man, 
and every man in this room should, you 
must offer a service. Now what does 
service consist of? Broadly speaking, 
it 36: complete understanding of your 
prospect’s needs; recommendations for 
improving the risk; knowledge of avail- 
able coverages and market,” Mr. Shep- 
ard stressed. 

“This is a basic over-all service you 
should offer but let us apply it to the 
specific inland marine coverages of mo- 
tor cargo and transportation insurance 
to see how it works. To have a complete 
understanding of your prospect’s needs 
vou must make a survey not only of the 
insurance policies he presently has in 
force but of his operation as a whole— 
in order to establish his insurance needs. 


How to Ascertain Needs 

“For example, how many terminals are 
operated? How many pieces of equip- 
ments does he have? What is the loss 
record, financial status, management ex- 
perience, maintenance and your general 
impression of the oneration. These are 
but a few samples of information that 
you will ascertain in order to understand 
your prospects’ needs so that you can 
follow through on your service. After 
vou’ve learned all you can about the par- 
ticular trucking operation the next step 
is to give consideration to improving the 
risk. 

“Bear in mind that leading motor truck 
operators realize the importance of de- 
liv ering cargo in safe condition and rec- 
ognize the value of a sound program 
which will improve their efficiency, cus- 
tomer good will and insurance risk. 
Remember, it’s all dollars in their pocket. 
Some factors you can consider to im- 
prove a risk are: 

“a. Preventive measures—such as a 
safety program, proper maintenance of 
equipment and terminals, burglar alarm 
systems on terminals and equipment, su- 
pervision of drivers, careful handling of 
cargo and simplified route sheets. 

“b. You can also analyze past losses 
as to why they happened, what caused 
them and how to prevent them in the 
future. Check all accident reports and 
have accurate claims records kept, and 
work with their personnel on loss pre- 
vention activities. 

“By following through on this service 
vou will be helping the management im- 
prove the safe delivery of merchandise, 
the good will of the concern and the in- 
surance Ke which, in short, is sound 
business, I ask you, what chance will @ 
direct writing company have to compete 
with you on this professional — basis. 
where you are the middleman solidifying 
your assured’s relationship with his cus- 
tomers and his insurance companies while 
putting more dollars in his pocket. 


Know Coverage and Market 
“In rounding out your service to 4 
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motor cargo prospect, we come to the 
third point which is, know the coverage 
and market. As you know, a motor car- 
rier issues a bill of lading on all ship- 
ments that he accepts. In recent years it 
his become a practice with some truck 
operators to amend their I.C.C. tariffs to 
carry a low limit of liability on certain 
commodities such as textiles and rayons 
for which consideration a lower freight 
rate is charged. 

“In these instances it is usual to limit 
the carrier’s liability to $50 on any one 
package which does not exceed 100 Ibs. in 
weight. Where a package or a shipment 
consisting of more than one package ex- 
ceeds 100 Ibs. in weight, the carrier’s 
liability is limited to 50¢ per pound. A 
released bill of lading is issued but it 
may vary considerably as to amounts 
since no standard type of limited liability 
receipt iS in use. 

“The standard bills of lading free the 
carrier of any liability for claims occa- 
sioned by ‘Acts of God’ such as, earth- 
quake, cyclone, tornado, windstorm, 
flood, hurricane, lightning, etc. These 
are definitely excluded and should a 
shipper sustain a loss of this nature he 
has no cause of action against the car- 
rier. Generally speaking, most motor 
cargo legal liability policies insure the 
perils of fire, explosion, collision, upset, 
overturn, general average and salvage 
charges, strikes, riots and theft. Broader 
coverage is available if desired. It is in- 
cumbent upon you to know the limits of 
liability needed to adequately protect the 
trucker. It is senseless to write a policy 
with a limit of $50,000 when $25,000 
would suffice, or write a high blanket 
limit to cover all units of equipment 
when only a relatively few would require 


it. 

“If a trucker needs high limits on 
single shot occasions only, let your un- 
derwriter know. All this has a material 
effect on the insurance costs and as 
every underwriter must rate the risk ac- 
cording to the limits and exposure, un- 
necessarv high limits on terminals and 
vehicles just add to your insured’s costs. 


Deductible Clause 


“Many well-managed trucking oper- 
ations prefer to promptly pay their small 
losses direct to shippers to maintain 
good will, avoid the time and expense 
of reporting claims to the company, and 
to protect their insurance record and 
rate. They consider this part of the 
normal business operation of a trucking 
concern. When writing a motor cargo 
policy for these concerns, a deductible 
clause should be considered since it will 
result in lower cost,” continued Mr. 
Shepard. 

“Since you have developed all the in- 
formation with regard to the particular 
trucking concern for which you are 
placing the insurance, tell the under- 
writer, so that proper consideration can 
be given to the preventive loss measures 
and recommendations for improvement 
in order to realize an equitable rate. 

“While we talk of motor carriers we 
must not forget that other important 
segment without which carriers couldn’t 
exist, namely, the shipper. Many ship- 
pers of goods falsely believe that their 
interests require no further protection 
than that of the responsibility imposed 
by law on common carriers. This, as you 
readily can see, is incorrect since car- 
ners are not liable for ‘Acts of God’ or 
full value of the merchandise in cases 
where released bills of lading are used. 

“Every shipper should carry a trans- 
portation policy to protect himself 
against these eventualities. ‘Acts of. God’ 
are, in most cases, major catastrophes 
resulting in widespread loss and damage. 
We all can remember the 1950 wind- 
storm of November 25 embracing the 
Eastern states, as well as the flood losses 
in the Mississippi Valley, which caused 
damage totaling many millions of dollars 
to merchandise in the ordinary course of 
transit. Those shippers who depended 
entirely on the bill of lading contract 
issued by carriers were compelled to 








There are several rea- 
sons why every shipper should buy trans- 
portation insurance: 


bear the loss. 


Reasons for Transportation Insurance 


“1. To provide indemnity for losses to 
merchandise due to Acts of God perils. 

“2. To provide indemnity for concealed 
losses. 

“3. To receive prompt and full pay- 
ment of losses. 

“4. To save costs. 
5. To provide general average and 
salvage charges on coastwise shipments 
as well as broader protection. 


“ 





“A carrier will not pay a claim un- 
less the shipper can establish that the 
loss occurred while the shipment was 
in his custody. For example, a shipment 
received in apparent good order and ac- 
cepted as such by the consignee, but 
does not contain the quantity of mer- 
chandise stated as shipped, will not be 
paid unless the shipper can establish the 
loss occurred while in the carrier’s cus- 
tody. How dizcult this is when one 
carrier is involved, almost impossible 
when two or more carriers are involved! 

“It may also be apropos to call your 
attention to the fact that the liability 


of the owners of vessels in the Coast- 
wise trade ordinary ocean bills of lading 
is much more limited than that of land 
carriers. If the owner of a vessel “shall 
exercise due diligence to make the vessel 
in all respects seaworthy and properly 
manned, equipped and supplied,” the 
owner may not be ‘held responsible for 
damage or loss resulting from faults or 
errors in navigation or in the manage- 
ment of said vessel, etc.’” 

Reports on the addresses of the 
other speakers will be published in next 


week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 





WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY 
ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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Refrigerators Cause 
Supermarket Fires 


CAUSE OF MOST SUCH LOSSES 


Chief Engineer Neale of National Board 
Says Complete Sprinkler Systems 
Is Best Protection 


John A. Neale, chief engineer of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
said at Buffalo Monday that most super 
market fires are caused by poorly-main 
tained refrigeration equipment. Motors 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 


JOHN A. NEALE 


are often neglected, he said, and lint, 
dust, and oil accumulate on them, pre- 
venting proper dissipation of heat. 

Mr. Neale, who spoke at a session of 
the Supermarket Institute in the Hotel 
Lafayette, said that there is a sameness 
to individual fire reports on supermar 
ket fires that is striking and makes an 
alysis of the problem very simple. He 
explained how fire starts in the service 
section, burns undetected while the store 
is closed, and because of windowless 
walls, goes unnoticed bv the passer-by, 
actually isn’t seen until the building is 
heavily involved, the fire breaking 
through the roof. 

Where Fires Start 

Mr. Neale based his talk on a review 
of supermarket fires that have occurred 
in the last few years. It showed that the 
fires started in the utility areas, where, 
he noted, a large majority of heating 
appliances, motors, and other potential 
sources of ignition are located. He said: 

“In one way or another, refrigeration 
equipment has been one of the greatest 
fire causes in supermarkets. Poor main- 
tenance is mainly responsible. Motors 
are often neglected and lint, dust and oil 
accumulate on them, preventing proper 
dissipation of heat. Overheated motors 
often ignite this residue or ignite com- 
bustible material that is carelessly placed 
in contact with, or close to, the motor. 

“Some motors overheat when refriger- 
ation cooling coils are permitted to get 
dirty and clog up. In other cases, slip 
ping drive belts create sufficient friction 
to start fires. Some troubles occur when 
bearings overheat from lack of lubrica 
tion. Isolation of this common source 
of fire would no doubt be instrumental 
in saving many supermarkets.” 

Mr. Neale observed that smoking by 
employes in the utility section is another 
cause of fire. “Discarded or forgotten 
cigarettes are believed responsible for a 
number of large fires,” he said. 

Other causes are faulty incinerators, 
air-conditioning systems that spread fire 
and smoke from the utility area, unsatis- 
factory handling of combustible refuse, 
tampering with electrical wiring, and 
lack of proper employe education in fire 
protection. 

In conclusion, Mr. Neale said that the 
only real protection for the huge super- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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If you're trying to open the door to advertising 


and premium production, it would be worth your 


while to read our "Key to Agency Development" 
booklet. It clicks like a key in a lock! 


This compact booklet explains in detail our 
various advertising facilities and services, and also 
carries an explanation of our effective and practical 
Survey and Analysis Plan. 


If you advertise now, or plan to do any promo- 
tional work this Fall, this booklet will give you the 
fundamentals of productive agency advertising. A 
copy is yours for the asking. It will make profitable 


leisure reading. 
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Multiple Locations 


(Continued from Page 32) 


as to number of locations and distriby- 
tion of values, and are the number of 
locations and maximum percentage of 
net average value at any single location 
at a point where credit for dispersion of 
risk is of value? These credits do not 
start until there are at least five loca- 
tions, and there must be an even dis- 
tribution to obtain more than a nominal 
credit recognition, 

B. Does the account develop a pre- 
mium for all perils in an amount suff- 
cient to warrant application of the plan? 
No credit in basic annual premium ap- 
plies until such developed premium 
(after deducting permitted specific in- 
surance) exceeds $2,500. 

Value of Stocks 


C. Do stock values represent the 
largest or principal proportion of the in- 
sured’s values at each location? In 
other words, are the advantages of a 
blanket non-reporting form covering 
buildings, machinery and equipment as 
well as stock in which the total cover- 
age is available for payment of loss on 
any part of the values at the location, 
outweighed by the advantages of auto- 
matic cover at all times on the stock 
values up to the limits of liability? 

D. Do the insured’s accounting and 
inventory control methods lend them- 
selves to accurate and periodic reports 
of values, including values at locations 
acquired subsequent to the last report? 
Certainly an agent assumes a_ large 
headache if a reporting form is sold an 
insured who either has an adequate 
accounting method to produce the value 
reports or who is continually delinquent. 
Form No. 5, a non-reporting average 
rate form, is available for certain in- 
sureds who desire non-reporting cover- 
age. 

E. Can the agent obtain adequate ca- 
pacity over and above permitted specific 
insurance at each location? The defi- 
ciency of insurance endorsement is avail- 
able Under Form Z for distilled spirits 
so that the insured will not be penalized 
where values exceed required limits of 
liability. However, it is not always a 
satisfactory situation. This situation is 
seldom encountered today even in the 
case of whiskey, although some other 
classes are notoriously hard to place 
because of loss frequency or similar un- 
derwriting considerations. 

Cost Reduction 8% to 15% 

F. Finally, the agent should keep in 
mind that the new plan is not a cure-all 
against every problem facing the agent 
on large multiple location lines. It is 
designed to reflect in its credits from 
the basic tariff average rate those factors 
such as expense saving, distribution and 
spread and the attention of management 
on the things that influence loss or loss 
frequency, that have a bearing on mul- 
tiple location risks. The maximum pos- 
sible credit provided by the plan for an 
account with over 500 locations is 30% 
but the reduction in cost fcr the average 
account is probably closer to 8% to 15%. 
Thus, the requirements of the insured 
for the soundest form that will fit his 
needs should govern rather than mere 
cost comparison. 

Procedure for making application un- 
der the plan is not complex. For the 
new account, the agent secures an agent 
or broker of record letter on a special 
form provided for this class and appoints 
one of his companies as the filing com- 
pany. The agent secures the application 
for average rates signed by the insured. 
From then on the filing company, the 
service office and the sponsoring rating 
bureau carry through on the details. In 
the case of renewal accounts, there 15 
even less detail for the agent. 


CHANGE IN REGISTRATION 

The U. S. branch of the Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd., London, has changed 
its registration with the Ohio Depart 
ment of Insurance, becoming a casualty 
insuror instead of a fire insurance com- 
pany. 
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High Company Praise 
For Agency System 


BOKMAN REPLIES TO AWARD 





Pittsburgh Executive Says Genuine 
Service Is Sold Only Through 
American Agency System 





Full recognition of the value of the 
American Agency System and of the 


need for close cooperation between pro- 
ducers and their companies is acknowl- 
edged by Charles K. Bokman, resident 
vice president at Pittsburgh for the New 
Amsterdam Casualty, in replying to a 
high honor paid to him by the Pennsyl- 
yania Association of Insurance Agents 
at the latter’s recent convention. 

The Pennsylvania Association as a 
part of its public relations work and to 
encourage greater cooperation on the 
part of company personnel in agency as- 
sociation activity, awarded a citation to 
the company man “who has performed 
the greatest service in promoting the in- 
terests and aims of the American 
Agency System and the Agents Associa- 
tion during the past year.” 

Past President and State National Di- 
rector Morton V. White made the pres- 
entation to Mr. Bokman. This is the 
first time suc h an award has been made, 
although it is understood that this will 
be an annual award. 


Full Praise for Agents 


In presenting his views on the Ameri- 
can Agency System Mr. Bokman stated 
in his letter to President Howard S. Coe 
of the agents’ association: 

“It would be very foolish for us to 
give you agents one iota less than our 
fullest cooperatioon at all times. The 
American Agency System is our method 
of bringing our product to the public. 
Once again this method of doing busi- 
ness has been challenged—new develop- 
ments on the economic front allegedly 
demand modernization of our whole mer- 
chandising process, 

“Unfortunately, we have not told the 
public the plain ‘simple truth about our 
business, how it has been conducted and 
the tremendous job that our business, 
through agents, has done under every 
kind of economic condition our country 
has ever experienced. This is under- 
standable because we have been so close 
to the situation that we naturally pre- 
sumed the public knew and appreciated 
the fine public service we were perform- 
ing. In a sense, we are guardians of a 
heritage; anda grave responsibility rests 
upon us to carry on in the fine tradition 
of our business and to tell the public 
how well it has always performed. 

“Challenges are not new to us because 
the very nature of our business con- 
stantly invites new challenge. The in- 
surance business has been so conducted 
that it has always met successfully every 
challenge. Stock company insurance, 
sold through the American Agency Sys- 
tem, always has been, and always must 
be, so conducted as to guarantee a con- 
tinuation of the place it has earned as a 
symbol of dependability. That, must be 
our militant answer to critics and com- 
petitors alike. 


Agents Make Companies Strong 


“Our stock companies subscribe to the 
Principals of the American Agency Sys- 
tem. Through the untiring efforts of the 
vast army of agents over the years, our 
companies have become strong financial 
institutions ; partners with all other busi- 
nesses in whatever success our economic 
system has attained. Our people, taking 
an important Part in every civic and 
community activity, have made an out- 
standing contribution to the high stand- 
ard of living enjoyed by the American 
family today. 

“The time has come when we must 
Stand up and be counted. We believe in 
the American Agency System—let’s say 
so. This idea of yours of an annual 
Tecognition of company cooperation is a 
fine thing. We cannot cooperate too 
much with our friends and our partners 
in business—the agents. This is time for 



























































































When 4 man puts up a sign... 


he never expects his business life to flicker out. To the contrary, 
he expects to stay in business...today, tomorrow, in fact until 
he’s old and gray. 

Naturally he has Fire Insurance —he thinks it does the 
job. The fact that his income stops when he’s temporarily 
“out of business” following a fire, windstorm, explosion or other 
disaster doesn’t enter his mind. Chances are that he has never 
even heard of Business Interruption Insurance. 

Too many businesses never open up again... because they 
don’t have Business Interruption Insurance. 

Any time you want Business Interruption Insurance pros- 
pects there are plenty of signs pointing where to find them. 


(Nothing can point up the need for Business Interrup- 
tion Insurance more concretely than the recent wide- 
ly-publicized accounts of the big industrial fire not 
covered by Business Interruption Insurance.) 
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Illinois Buyers Group Joins 


National Association 
Peter A. Burke, managing director, 
National Insurance Buyers Association, 
Inc., says that the recently organized 
Central Illinois Insurance Managers As- 
sociation has been granted a charter as 
a chapter of NIBA. This new group was 
formerly organized in September, at a 
meeting held in Bloomington at which 
time they elected the following officers: 
President, E. W. Rolley, Funk Bros. 
Seed Co.; vice president, G. T. Heinrich, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. A. Baker, Funk Bros. Seed Co.; 
directors, E. E. Rhodes, A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co.; E. G. Sutherland, 
Illinois Power Co. and Herman Echoff, 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
The National Insurance Buyers Asso- 
ciation is comparatively young. It will 
celebrate its third birthday in November. 


FIVE JOIN THEFT BUREAU 

The National Automobile Theft Bu- 
reau in New York has elected to mem- 
bership the Salem Mutual, Salem, Mass.; 
Donegal Mutual, Marietta, Pa.; Auto- 
Owners, Lansing, Mich.; Interstate, 
Newark, N. J. and Baloise Marine, San 
Francisco. There are now 332 compa- 
nies members of the bureau. 





positive action. It is our considered opin- 
ion that all company advertising, at 
least for the immediate future, should 
be directed toward advertising the rea- 
son why insurance can be properly plan- 
ned and sold only through qualified 
agents. 

“These times demand that we stand 
four-square behind the agents and the 
agency system. Perhaps some parts of 
our over-all program need modernization 
and this has had, and will have, our 
wholehearted attention. None will deny 
that we must keep up with the times 
However the agency system is basically 
sound; it has done a tremendous job for 
the public, for you, and for us. Best of 
all, it has established its fine record 
while operating according to the best 
accepted principles of American business 
and commerce. 


Pledges Support to Producers 


“In accepting this award, we are do- 
ing so, not as any individual recognition, 
but as a merited recognition of every 
member of our Pittsburgh office organi- 
zation, who not only believe in the 
principles of the American Agency Sys- 
tem, but follow these principles in the 
daily conduct of their business. It is far 
too late for lip service; now, by their 
fruits shall you know them—we are 
happy to be judged on that basis. We 
are proud of every effort we have put 
forth in support of the agents and 
agents’ associations. We pledge a con- 
tinuation of these efforts. We are hum- 
bly grateful that you have recognized 
our efforts and we sincerely hope that 
this action om your part will inspire 
every company man in Pennsylvania, 
and throughout these United States, to 
carry more vigorously to the American 
public, the true story of the value of the 
agent in the modern insurance transac- 
tion, and the tremendous service he ren- 
ders. 

“Nowhere in this letter have we used 
the personal pronoun ‘I.’ That was no 
mere accident. It was deliberately plan- 
ned to emphasize that the problems of 
our business are not individual, they are 
all our problems and can be solved only 
by united effort and close cooperation 
in the general good. We are proud to 
face the future and its problems with the 
better agents and the better companies 
cooperating as never before. 

“Nothing has happened in our national 
economy, or in any of our normal busi- 
ness processes, that changes the ee 
yet undeniable fact that you can buy 
policy from anyone with a license, but 
genuine insurance service and planned 
programs are sold only by good agents 
operating through the American Agency 
System.” 
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Jaffe Supports Deductible for Auto 
Physical Damage in New York City 


optional $50 deductible vs. full 


a nominal difference in pre- 


The 
coverage at 
mium for comprehensive automobile fire 
and theft is backfiring on the cooperat- 
ing broker, and thus requires reconsid- 
eration, Alfred I. Jaffe, vice president of 
Jaffe Agency, New York City, 

The optional feature of the compre- 
hensive deductible places the broker in 
a tough spot, Mr. Jaffe continues. If he 
tells the assured full coverage is available 
it is usually demanded. This is because 
the premium difference between the two 
coverages is nominal in dollars and cents, 
although large percentage-wise. 

On the other hand, if the broker does 
not tell his client about the full coverage 
and simply sells him the deductible, or 
indicates that full coverage is no longer 
available, he automatically exposes him- 
self to the danger of another broker 
coming along and offering it as an open- 
ing wedge to the assured’s business. 


Pressure for Full Coverage 


says. 


recent months 
more brokers for their own 
requesting full coverage 
on the policies they write. As a conse- 
quence of this pressure, agencies and 
companies are gradually being forced to 
let down the bars and now write an in- 
creasingly larger proportion of their 
business with full comprehensive cover- 
age. 

“If we all recognize the situation for 
what it is—that full cover comprehensive 
maintenance contract, 
says Mr. Jaffe, “rather than insurance— 
we should be able to get together on a 
remedy, which could be one of these 
alternatives: 

“1, Revise the rules so that the fire 
and theft comprehensive coverage in 
certain territories can be issued with $50 


Net result is that in 
more and 
protection are 


is practically a 





Collins at Indianapolis 
For American-Associated 


Appointment of Harry H. 
fire and marine manager for American- 
Associated Insurance Companies Indi- 
anapolis branch office is announced by 
Resident Vice President William F 
Koeh. Mr. Collins will supervise the 
comprehensive extended coverage which 
introduced in Indiana in 1951, will 
include general mercantile fire as 
well as business interruption, extra ex- 
pense and other time-element coverages. 

Mr. Collins started his insurance ca- 
reer in 1947 with Federated Hardware 
Mutuals. Later he traveled for the com- 
pany as fire prevention engineer doing 
rating, appraisals and field work. He 
was transferred to Taxas in 1950. He 
joined the Fireman’s Fund Group at 
Houston in 1951 and traveled southeast 
Texas as a fire ‘special agent. 


Allen C. Volk Dies at 64 


Allen C. Volk, 64 years of age, as- 
sistant general agent of the Underwrit- 
ers Salvage Co. in New York City, died 
last Friday of a heart attack. He had 
joined the company on March 10, 1908, 
and was widely known in circles. 
Mr. Volk is survived by his wife, two 
daughters and a son. 


Collins as 


was 
also 


loss 


PORT WASHINGTON SURVEY 

The suburban ‘division of the Fire 
Safety Association of New York State 
will make an inspection of Port Wash- 
ington the latter part of this month. 
This survey of nearly 700 mercantile, 
manufacturing, school, hospital and other 
public buildings will be sponsored by the 
Port Washington Fire. Department, as- 
sisted by local agents and fieldmen of 
the Fire Safety Association. This in- 
spection will not cover private dwellings. 


deductible only. There are precedents for 
this, such as the windstorm and_ hail 
feature of extended coverage in some 
states, and the additional coverage in all 
state including New York 

2. If the full coverage comprehensive 
cannot entirely be eliminated, then 
everything possible should be done to 
discourage its use. The most feasibly way 
is to make the cost differential greater 
between full coverage and the deductible. 
A percentage reduction is not sufficient 
because the F & T premium by itself 
is not very large. Let there be a flat 
extra charge for the full coverage, per- 
haps of about $15 or $20 for New York 
City. 

Mr. Jaffe suggested that if neither of 
these alternatives can be approved, then 
certainly the glass, vandalism and 
malicious mischief coverages be elimi- 
nated from the comprehensive policy, 
since these have been the source of the 
greatest number of trivial and unwar- 
ranted claims. 


Afia Legion Meets in 
New York; Elects Officers 


The eighth annual meeting of Afia 
Legion, the Quarter-Century Club of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association, 
was held at the Carlyle Hotel, New York 
City, with 24 members in» attendance, in- 
cluding Assistant General Manager H. 
Putnam as special guest. Following din- 
ner and meeting, presided over by Presi- 
dent A. G. Muldoon, those present at- 
tended a performance of “Wonderful 
Town” at the Winter Garden. 

The Legion membership now numbers 
53, with 24 employed at head office and 
29 in branches scattered throughout the 
world. During the past year, two mem- 
bers completed 30 years of service with 
AFIA, making a total of 20 with 30 or 
more years in the association’s employ. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, A. G. Muldoon; vice presi- 
dent, A. I. Terhune; secretary, E. J. 
Treen; treasurer, C. M. Bowersp-con- 
tinent vice presidents—Robert Watson 
of Brisbane for Australia ; Alfred C. 
Talbot of England for Europe; Arthur 
G. Gale of India for Asia; James O. 
Nichols of Johannesburg for Africa; 
Enrique Merino Alcaino of Chile for 
South America. 
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C. H. COATES DIES AT 81 


Former Vice President of National 
Liberty Group Had Lived in Florida 
Since Retirement in 1932 


Charles Haskell Coates, retired fire 
insurance executive, died Thursday jn 
Rockledge, Fla. at the age of 81. He 
had served as vice president of the Na- 
tional Liberty, Baltimore American and 
Philadelphia National until his 
ment in 1932. 

Born in Neenah, Wis., he was gradu- 
ated from Valparaiso (Ind.) University 
in 1892 and from the University of 
Michigan Law School in 1895. He prac- 
ticed law in Neenah and served briefly 
as assistant district attorney of Winne- 
bago County. In 1898 he was a member 
of the staff of the Mines and Metals 
3ureau display at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. Afterward he joined the 
Chicago office of the Germania Fire of 
New York, later known as the National 
Liberty. 

Traveling as an adjuster and special 
agent, Mr. Coates saw much of the 
Western states xas, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, clea. Nevada and Cali- 
fornia—in the stagecoach days. One of 
the first adjusters to reach San Fran- 
cisco after the fire of 1906, he began 
work among the still smoldering ruins 
of the city and remained for six months 
until his task was completed. Later he 
served as state agent of his company for 
Colorado. 

In 1912 Mr. Coates was called to his 
company’s western headquarters in Chi- 
cago, where he became assistant man- 
ager and, in 1918, manager of the west- 
ern department. In 1920 he came to the 
New York headquarters as vice presi- 
dent. In later years the company as- 
sumed control of the Baltimore American 
and Philadeplhia National and Mr. 
Coates served as vice president of the 
three concerns. The companies since 
have been absorbed by the Home of 
New York. 

Surviving are his widow, 
two sons, Haskell E. of Toronto and 
Charles B. of Verona, N. J.; a daughter, 
Mrs. W. L. Richardson of Ossining, N. 
Y., and seven grandchildren. 


retire- 


Amie Coates; 


ARLOOK CO. IN NEW OFFICES 

George G. Arlook Co., for years lo- 
cated at 111 Fulton Street, New York 
City, has moved to larger offices at 70 
East Forty-fifth Street. Mr. Arlook, who 
heads the firm, has been in the down- 
town New York area since he came to 
New York from Meriden, Conn., in 1926. 
The firm has been acting as insurance 
brokers and consultants since that time. 
They are licensed in New York, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey and California. 


CHARLES E. BICKERDIKE DIES 

Charles E. Bickerdike, who operated 
the Marine Insurance Co. in Montreal, 
Que., died October 4 after a long illness. 
He gained experience in the insurance 
business in London, England, and then 
worked for the Western Assurance in 
Montreal. He formed the Marine Insur- 
ance Co. in 1928 and the firm was in- 
corporated in 1951. He took an active 
interest in the business until his death. 


Supermarket Fires 


(Continued from Page 36) 


market of combustibles or mostly 
combustible construction is automatic 
sprinklers. “A standard complete system 
of automatic sprinklers, while not elimi- 
nating the need for safeguarding haz- 
ards, nevertheless reduces the serious- 
ness of large combustible areas and 
lessens the potency of the various fire 
hazards,” he declared. 

As an appendix to his talk, Mr. Neale 
distributed a set of recommendations to 
reduce fire hazards. These covered lo 
cation and site, construction and protec 
tion, safety to life, potential fire causes 
and employe responsibilities. 
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to ide VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


n Chi- 
_ man- Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 


Pegs Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


oe Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $11,925,000. $125,872,513. $71,027,539. $54,844,974. 
-" Organized 1855 
a i Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 12,515,163. 8,032,056. 4,483,107. 


since Organized 1853 


a National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 12,310,134. 7,653,165. 4,656,969. 


Coates; Organized 1866 


Pee Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 32,979,149. 20,735,873. 12,243,276. 


ughter, 
ing, N. Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 38,563,554. 30,241,571. 8,321,983. 


‘CES Organized 1874 


< % Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 45,543,960. 35,212,720. 10,331,240. 
Yor Organized 1909 

> at 70 
1k, who Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 452,493. 1,155. 451,338. 
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Zeller Study Group Reports on 


Problem of Clean Bills of Lading 


Zeller, United States marine 


companies in 


Frank B. 


manager for the Royal- 


Liverpool Insurance Group and a mem- 


ber of the American delegation to the 
recent conference in San_ Sebastian, 
Spain, of the International Marine In- 


surance Union, presented there results of 
a study group on bills of lading. 
Mr. Zeller, who is also president of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, reported progress of the com- 
mittee on the problem of issuance of 
clean bills of lading against letters of 
indemnity in respect to damaged inter- 
His report follows: 

“Members of the council will 
that at last year’s conference at 
Knokke-le Zoute, I reported in an intro- 
ductory manner on this subject, follow- 
ing which a study group was appointed 
by the president. In the intervening pe- 
riod that group has attempted, with what 
| hope you will conclude has been a 
reasonable degree of success, to act 
within the framework of the limitations 
imposed on them following on last year’s 
discussions. 

“Our mandate, as I have 
it, has been to act as a 
factor rather than on the basis of run- 
ning any risk of interfering with or be- 
ing at cross purposes with the activities 
and prerogatives of other national com- 
have been struggling with 
question over varying long 
The hope is expressed 
that this mandate has been carried out 
to the satisfaction of the council and 
that if in their wisdom our group should 
be continued, it will be on a committee 
basis with some individual from the 
British market being a member. I would 
however, if I did not give an 
thanks to the subcommit 
who have been 
communications 


clean 


ests. 
recall 


interpreted 
coordinating 


mittees who 
this vexing 
periods of time. 


be remiss, 
expression of 
tee ofthe British market 
most helpful in their 
with me. 


Condemned, But Condoned 
“While the 


given in other 


greater attention has been 
directions to the as yet 
fruitless negotiations between banking, 
shipping, insurance and other interests 
looking to the arriving at a definition 
of just what constitutes a clean bill of 
lading, I still feel that the more serious 
aspects of the problem rest in the issu 
ance of clean bills of lading against let- 
ters of indemnity in respect to damaged 
This practice, which however 
may have been in the past 
justified it may be in car- 


interests 
innocent it 
or howeve1 





ZELLER 


FRANK B. 


riers’ and shippers’ minds as represent- 
ing practical means to keep commerce 
moving, seems to be growing and this 
notwithstanding the fact that in its more 
objectionable form is universally con- 
demned, although unhappily too often 
condoned. 

“At least in the United States more 
serious thought apparently is being 
given to this subject, the background of 
which is the numerous suits which have 
been brought against a number of steam- 
ship lines involving clean bills of lading 
thought to have been improperly issued 
in connection with American cotton 
shipped to India and some other com- 
modities shipped to the Far East. If 
this litigation proceeds to an adjudica- 
tion, or if some over-all settlement of 
the claims is worked out, the whole 
problem will be quite fully ventilated and 
the risks and dangers inherent in issu- 
ing clean bills of lading for commodities 
known to be damaged before shipment 
will be brought home to both shippers 
and carriers in an effective manner. 


Cotton Problem 


“The position has not as yet reached 
such an adjudication or over-all settle- 
ment and perhaps it would be premature 
to deal with it in more detail at this 
time. However, as evidencing serious 
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Boston Appoints Webster 
Regional Manager in N. Y. 


D. C. Bowersock, president of the 
Boston and Old Colony Insurance Com- 
panies, announces promotion of W. 
Richard Webster to regional manager 
with headquarters in Albany, N. Y. He 
will supervise operations in the New 
York territory serviced by the Albany, 
Rochester r, and Syracuse offices, succeed- 
ing James L. Brown who has assumed 
additional duties at the home office in 
Boston. 

Mr. Webster started his insurance 
career with the American Insurance 
Company in 1933, became associated with 
the Boston and Old Colony in 1946 as 


special agent in the eastern New York 
territory, and was advanced to state 
agent in 195]. 


MUTUAL’S LICENSE Sl SUSPENDED 

Insurance Commissioner Artemas C. 
Leslie of Pennsylvania announces he has 
suspended Colonial Mutual Fire, a 
Pennsylvania mutual fire insurance com- 
pany, from transacting further business, 
and has referred the matter to the At- 
torney General of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania under Section 502 of the 


Act ot May 1/7, 1921.73 LL; 789, as 
amended, on the grounds that the com- 
pany had a substantial financial deficit 
as of August 31, 1953. 





operating 


1 lines 
out of United States Pacific ports, acting 


thought, the steamship 
collectively and without the intervention 
of underwriters, reportedly have decided 
to provide an inspection service, the cost 
of which presumably will be borne by the 
shippers or the carriers, or both. It is 
understood that there will not be any 
inspection of cotton in the interior and 
the inspectors to be provided will be at 
the ports. 

“Knowing that the carriers, 
of their earlier experiences, have been 
very critical of cotton which they have 
been transporting during the past sea- 
son, it seems evident that (1) shippers 
will have further incentives not to send 
other than sound cotton for delivery to 
the carriers at the ports, (2) the carriers 
should be extra careful about issuing 
clean bills of lading for damaged cotton, 
and (3) the practice of issuing clean bills 
of lading against letters of indemnity 
should be eliminated or at least mini- 
mized. 

“In the meanwhile it might be sug- 
gested that underwriters are really not 
concerned in the matter because if they 
pay losses on such bills of lading they 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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AVERY AGENCY 85 YEARS OLD 

J. H. Avery Insurance Agency of Hot 
Springs, Ark., started its 86th year in 
business October 1. One of the oldest 
firms of its type in Arkansas, it was or- 
ganized in 1868 by Captain J. H. Avery. 
The agency has occupied the same office 
location since 1880 and has had the same 
telephone number since telephones were 
installed about 1890. 

William F, Lake has headed the firm 
since 1923, when Captain Avery died. 
Mr. Lake joined the firm as a salesman in 
1910 and assisted in handling claims for 
$400,000 after the disastrous fire in 1913. 
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Auto Claims Assn. 
Hears Black on Thefts 


CITES OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS 


Theft Bureau Director Advocates Title 
Law in New York, and More Public 
Aid; Ryan Presides 





Members of the Automobile Claims 
Association of New York heard Charles 
Black, director of the National Auto- 
mobile Theft Bureau, discuss problems 
involving reductions in car thefts when 
he addressed the luncheon meeting last 
Thursday at Miller’s Restaurant in New 
York City. With Mr. Black was Ray 
King, assistant director, who worked 
closely with local police and the FBI for 
acouple of years in getting evidence to 
break up a large theft ring recently. The 
story gained wide publicity without men- 
tion of the Theft Bureau which gives 
full credit at all times to public officials. 

Cornelius J. Ryan, Great American, 
president of the Automobile Claims As- 
sociation, presided. About 60 members 
and guests attended including the other 
oficers who are Clifford E. Gundersen, 
Home, vice president; Howard A. Koch- 
endorfer, Atlantic Companies, treasurer, 
and Daniel J. Farrell, Mt. Beacon, sec- 
retary. Mr. Black also presented a new 
color motion picture film used in police 
training and designed to show how car 
thieves operate, especially when the pub- 
lic is careless in leaving their autos un- 
locked. The picture revealed how en- 
gine numbers can be brought to light 
even after thieves have acted to remove 
all trace of them. This film and another 
for public use were produced in Texas 
with the cooperation of the state police. 


92% of Cars Recovered 


Mr. Black stated that in 1951 there 
were 197,000 cars stolen, or 540 a day, 
for a value of $190,000,000. Practically 
92% of these were recovered. In 1952 
there were 215,000 motor vehicles taken, 
at the rate of 590 a day, for a total 


value of $225,000,000. These thefts in- 
clude those for joy-riding purposes. 


Again 92% of the cars were recovered 
but Mr. Black stressed that while the 
percentage looks excellent it still leaves 
around 17,000 cars annually which don’t 
come back. Even that number imposes a 
dificult task on the Theft Bureau and 
police officials. 

At recent conferences of the FBI with 
local authorities in different parts of the 
country, some of which were attended 
by Mr. Black, major problems still in- 
clude the following: 

1. Leaving of keys in locks of cars, with 
cars unlocked and unattended. In some 
places there are laws providing that car 
owners are guilty of a misdemeanor 
when they leave keys in unlocked cars. 

2. Better protection of ignition sys- 
tems so that thieves can’t readily “jump” 
the locks. This requires cooperation from 
car manufacturers. 

3, Better cooperation with car dealers. 
4. State examination of motor vehicles 
from other states before permitting reg- 
istration, to ascertain whether stolen 
Property is involved. 

5. Education of garage and parking 
lot operators to assist in preventing 
thefts. 

6. Passage of title laws to make more 
difficult sales of stolen vehicles. He ex- 
Pressed the hope that such a law may be 
Passed soon in New York. He said that 
state has the second largest registration 
of automobiles and yet does not possess a 
Satisfactory title law. 

tee applicants were elected to mem- 
bership in the association. They are 
Richard Lee Carr of W. J. Roberts & 

» Inc, and Raymond Long and Ed- 

ward Ford of the Allstate Insurance Co. 


“PORTS OF WORLD” BOOK 





North America Issues Fourth Edition of 
Book Describing Shipping Conditions 
in Leading Ports 

The Insurance Company of North 
America issued its fourth edition of 
“Ports of the World” on October 12. 
The 47-page, illustrated book was de- 
signed as a service to exporters. It will 
be available to foreign traders upon re- 
quest through North America agents and 
through brokers. 

“Ports of the World” contains the 
latest available information describing 
conditions in 135 of the most important 
ports in all sections of the globe. Such 
information as cargo discharge facilities, 
labor and handling, delays and conges- 
tions, pilferage and damage experience, 
and general climate conditions, is given 
for each port. These up-to-date reports 
were gathered from North America’s 
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correspondents and claims and settling 
agents all over the world. 

“Ports of the World” also deals with 
the problem of unnecessary losses. It 
contains valuable information on loss 
prevention procedures such as packaging 
and crating, the proper marking of ship- 
ments, including a chart showing the 
basic marking terms in seven different 
languages, and instructions on how to 
make shipments pilfer-proof. “Ports of 
the World” also outlines procedures to 
follow for the speediest and safest export 
of goods. 

Two new features in the fourth edi 
tion of “Ports of the World” are a sec- 
tion devoted to loss prevention in air 
cargoes, and information covering ma- 
terials handling in the various ports. 


In the forward to “Ports of the 
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It is compulsory that 
regulation be uni- 
form — that enforce- 
ment be strength- 
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World,” the Insurance Company of 
North America, states, “the ratio of pre- 
ventable losses as compared to those 
caused by sinking, strandings, callisions 
and fires is much too high. Unnecessary 
losses—be they insured or not—are a 
needless drain on our international econ- 
omy. To the end that it may prove help- 
ful in avoiding some of these losses, this 
book has been prepared as a service to 
all shippers engaged in overseas com- 
merce.” 


Philadelphia Mariners 
See Marine Film 


The Mariners Club of Philadelphia 
were treated to a film showing at their 


last meeting held October 5, at the 
Downtown Club, E. F. Shallow of the 
Hinkins Steamship Agency showed a 


movie produced by the American Presi- 
dent Lines, entitled “Cargoes for Peace.” 





(Continued from Page 40) 


have ample redress against the steam- 
ship company. This, however, overlooks 
two important considerations. In the 
first place, if the insurance attaches only 
upon delivery to the ocean carrier, un- 
derwriters may find themselves subjected 
to claims for pre-existing damage, for 
which they should not be held liable. In 
the second place, in the case of export 
shipments, underwriters may find them- 
selves paying claims to foreign con- 
signees and then seeking redress against 
the carriers who, in turn, claim against 
the shippers on indemnity agreements 
and the shippers in turn come to the 
same underwriters for protection. This 
is a Situation that has occurred in a few 
cases with which we are familiar, and 
has occasioned considerable friction and 
embarrassment. 


Practice Becoming Widespread 


“If the issuance of such bills of lading 
were only an occasional occurrence, it 
might be desirable to disregard it and 
deal with each case as it arose. How- 
ever, there is considerable indication 
that the practice is becoming more wide- 
spread. It would seem therefore that the 
first fact to determine is whether the 
practice is increasing and, if so, whether 
the increase is general throughout the 
world or confined to certain countries, 
and to determine as nearly as possible 
the magnitude which it has attained. 

“If it develops that the instances of 
clean bills of lading being issued for 
damaged goods are substantial and are 
increasing, it might be desirable for 
some means to be found for a discus- 
sion of the problem with some of the 
associations of steamship owners and 
perhaps with some of the associations of 
shippers, at least in those markets where 
presently such action is neither being 
taken nor under contemplation. As far 
as the American market is concerned 
this is an action which I believe would 
find a ready response, although perhaps 
because of the background of last year’s 
discussions, this action should be taken 
by other members though the existing 
lines of communication, with our group 
acting merely as a coordinating medium. 

“The subject admittedly is a delicate 
one and our group would not wish to 
recommend any action unless it had be- 
fore it a substantial body of evidence 
that the matter was sufficiently impor- 
tant to justify some concerted action by 
underwriters, in view of which we rec- 
ommend continued study of the prob- 
lem.” 
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Independent Insurers to 
Meet Nov. 9-11 in Chicago 


TO HEAR ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
Tentative Program for Ninth Annual 
Meeting Announced; Emphasis on Sta- 
tistics, Rating Laws, Assigned Risks 


The tentative program for the ninth 
annual meeting of the National 
tion of Independent Insurers which will 
November 9-11 at the Chase- 
Hotels, was 


week by 


Associa- 


be held 
Park 


nounced 


Chicago, an- 


Vestal Lemmon, 
general manager of the association. No- 
vember 9 will be devoted to a meeting 
of Independent Sté tistical Service, a de- 
partment of the association, on problems 
of statistics and related matters. The full 
meeting of the NAII will begin at 10 
a.m. on November 10 and will adjourn 
the afternoon of November 11. 

First speaker will be Wm. J. Heinrich, 
assistant secretary, Allstate Insurance 
Co., who will discuss “Statistics and Rate 
Making for Independents.” Next John 
P. Mallett, director, casualty and surety 
division, Kentucky Insurance Depart- 
ment, will talk on the subject “Are We 
Getting Too Many Statistics?” There- 
after the topic, “Accident vs. Policy Year 
Statistics” will be discussed by D. A. 
Tapley, associate actuary, State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. of 
Bloomington, III. 


Plaza 
this 


Commissioners on Program 


The program is highlighted by a list 
of dignitaries including Insurance Com- 
missioners. The Commissioners on the 
program include C. Lawrence Leggett, 
Missouri Superintendent, who will de- 
liver the address of welcome, and D. D. 
Murphy, South Carolina, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, who will address the 
convention November 10. That afternoon 
Leo J. O’Connell, Idaho Commissioner, 
will participate on a panel and discus- 
sion of the rating laws, his topic being 
“The Idaho Rating Law—How Does It 
Work.” Waldo C. Cheek, North Carolina 
Commissioner, will talk on the subject, 
“Reinsure at Home—Why Not?” No- 
vember 11. 

Other guest speakers on the program 
include Clem D. Johnston, vice president, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Roanoke, Va., whose subject will be 
“Government vs. Business—Is This Com- 
petition Fair?”; F. Britton McConnell, 
vice president, Pacific Employers, Los 
Angeles; Colonel M. F. Napier, attorney 
and former state senator, St. Louis, and 
Holton R. Price, past president, National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
St. Louis, whose subject will be “Should 
the Rating Law Be Reappraised?” Dewey 
Short, Congressman from Missouri and 
chairman of the Armed Forces Commit- 
tee, will be principal speaker at the 
luncheon November 10. 

On the second day of the meeting, 
November 11, the program will open 
with a talk on “Following Through on 
Safety Responsibility—An E ffective Road 
Block to Substitute Programs,” by Ken- 
neth F. Neu, Regional IIT representative, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, Des Moines. George 
Schepens, manager of the Assigned Risk 
Plans in the east, will then discuss “As- 
signed Risk Plans—How They Operate.” 
Talks will also be given by E. Lansing 
Ray, publisher of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, and Fenton A. S. Gentry, 
president of the Southern Fire & Casu- 
alty of Knoxville. 

Featured speaker for luncheon Novem- 
ber 11 will be Alben W. Barkley, former 
Vice President of the United States. 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT RULING 


Atlanta Court Holds Former Agent of 
Company Must Account for All Pre- 
miums Not Paid Prior to Liquidation 
Superintendent of Insurance Alfred J. 

Bohlinger, New York, announced Octo- 

ber 14 that the Federal Court of Atlanta 

has ruled that a former agent of the 
defunct Preferred Accident of New York 
must account for all premiums which 
had not been paid to the company prior 
to its liquidation. Furthermore, the agent 
cannot counterclaim for return  pre- 
miums or other charges paid out after 
he had been notified of the liquidation. 

In a suit brought by Mr. Bohlinger 

as statutory liquidator of the Preferred 
against A. F. Irby & Co., ri Atlanta, 
Judge Boyd Sloan of the U. S. District 
Court held that the agent’s ciceraaas 
had been that of a fiduciary nature and 
not debtor or creditor, and that a coun- 
terclaim could not be recognized. The 
only thing that could be deducted from 
the moneys found due to the Superin- 
tendent, the court held, were such return 
premiums as had actually been paid out 
prior to the receipt of the application 
for liquidation and commissions on pre- 
miums actually collected by the agent. 


Surety Assn. Announces 


E. R. Higgins Resignation 
Edward R. Higgins, engineer of The 
Surety Association of America, has re- 
signed to enter the insurance agency- 
brokerage field as an independent busi- 
ness man, with offices in New York City. 
Mr. Higgins brings to his new enter- 
prise a broad technical background. A 
ar aduate of Manhattan College with a 
bachelor’s degree in civil engineering and 
a graduate also of New York University 
hee School, he served as construction 
officer in the Navy’s Civil Engineer 
Corps in World War II, supervising con- 
struction of Marine barracks, reinforced 
concrete vaults and other projects. After 
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A. & H. Men Testify on Voluntary 
Health Ins. Before House Subcommittee 


representing insurance 
companies told a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in Washington, D. C., 
October 13-14, that more than 91 million 
men, women and children have hospital- 
ization protection, 73 million have sur- 
gical expense coverage, and 36° million 
are protected against medical expense. 

In addition, major medical expense in- 
surance, a relatively new and rapidly 
growing form of health insurance de- 
signed to reimburse families for extreme- 
ly heavy medical expense arising from 
very serious illnesses and accidents, al- 
ready protects an estimated one million 
people. 

Last year alone, more than. $2 billion 
in benefits were paid to individuals and 
their dependents by all these voluntary 
health plans—about $1 billion to _ 
meet the cost of hospitalization, half < 
billion dollars for surgical and Pascale 
bills, and another half-billion for benefit 
payments by insurance companies to re- 
place family income lost through sick- 
ness or injury of the breadwinner. 

The insurance company spokesmen 
emphasized that health insurance pro- 
tection is expanding throughout the 


Spokesmen 


the war he was civil engineer with the 
Port of New York Authority and then 
with Starret Brothers and Eken, New 
York. He joined The Surety Association 
of America as engineer on April 11, 1949. 





“I’m looking for a pension plan 
for my organization. We are 
relatively small.” 


\ 


“See Connecticut General. They 
have the reputation for solving 
problems like that.” 


of 








Fleaibilty 


does it! 








ConneEcTICUT GENERAL handles pen- 
sion and group insurance problems 
with speed and efficiency. It “turns 
on a dime” in order to satisfy your 
needs, 

Whether your organization is large 
or small, Connecticut General can 
solve your pension problem. For ex- 
ample, Connecticut General’s new 
SMALL DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATION CON- 
TRACT is designed to allow groups with 





Connecticut General 


as few as 100 members to obtain full 
pension coverage. 


HERE ARE SOME OF ITS SPECIAL FEATURES: 
@ Ideal for negotiated pension plans. 
e Ideal where a pension plan based on 


a flat benefit or a benefit based on 
Social Security payments is desired. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION write to 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 








country with striking rapidity each year, 
Both the number of people and of 
families protected against the financial 
costs and losses of illness, and the types 
and amounts of coverage of their ex- 
pense and losses are growing constantly. 


91 Million People Now Protected 

It was also brought out that in 1941, 
the year before World War II, only 
16,000,000 people were insured "under 
group and individual hospitalization in- 
surance plans, in contrast to the 91. 
000,000 now so protected. In 1952 alone, 
more than five and one-half million 
were added to the total covered under 
these voluntary plans. Less than 7,000,000 
people were covered for surgical ex- 
penses in 1941, compared with 71,000,000 
so protected today. About 3,000,000 people 
had medical expense coverage in 194], 
in contrast with 36,000,000 at the be- 
ginning of this year. 

More and more insurance companies 
—some of them established a century or 
more ago—are entering the relatively 
new field of health insurance, the com- 
pany spokesman said. In each case, the 
companies devise plans which will afford 
the most protection consistent with 
reasonable costs to the public. Sound 
financing of the plans and maximum 
flexibility and adaptability of the insur- 
ance to the needs of various groups and 
segments of the population are major ob- 
jectives of the insurance companies. 

A special House subcommittee, headed 
by Representative Charles A. Wolverton 
of New Jersey, is holding hearings to 
assemble the latest available information 
on medical research and treatment of 
major diseases, and the means by which 
individuals, their families and the natural 
economy are protected against financial 
loss resulting from illness. 


Company Men Who Testified 

Insurance company representatives in- 
vited by the committee to tell Congress 
the facts about the growth and extent 
of coverage of voluntary health plans 
are: Henry S. Beers, vice president, 
Aetna Life, who described for the com- 
mittee the growth of group health in- 
surance plans; Edmund B. Whittaker, 
vice president of the Prudential, who 
discussed the recent beginning and de- 
velopment of major medical, or family 
financial “catastrophy” insurance; Charles 
G. Hill, group secretary, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, and A. M. Wilson, Liberty 
Mutual of Boston, both of whom de- 
scribed in detail specific insurance plans 
offered by the companies. 

In addition E. J. Faulkner, president of 
Woodmen Central Life of Nebraska, 
discussed individual accident and health 
insurance, as distinct from group insur- 
ance plans. 


Beers Discusses Future Growth 

Henry S. Beers declared: “Hospital- 
surgical expense insurance has been by 
far the most rapidly growing line of 
voluntary purchased social insurance that 
the world has ever seen. The 91 
million persons with hospital coverage, 
for example, represent almost 60% of 
our United States population of about 
160 million, many of whom are for one 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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White Sulphur Convention Closeups 


By Epwarp M. ALLEN 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Edward M. Allen, retired executive vice president of National Surety Corp., 
who conducts a general insurance business in Charlottesville, Va., is again our guest 
columnist—for the fifth consecutive year—in reporting on the personalities who 
attended the joint casualty and surety convention last week at White Sulphur 


Springs, V 


N. Va. Mr. Allen found at this meeting an increasing number of agents 


and company men who have found his columnistic impressions enjoyable in past 
years. He was accompanied to White Sulphur by the gracious Mrs. Allen, the for- 


now reside in suburban Keswick, Va. 


The White Sulphur Springs joint 
meeting of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives and the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents is a comfortable conven- 
tion—large enough to be important, but 
small enough to be friendly. Everyone 
seems to know everyone else and the 
cheery greetings back and forth as old 
friends spy each other are really heart- 
warming. 

While we have absolutely no talent for 
waxing poetical, if there is such a thing 
as an atmosphere of peace and tranquil- 
ity it may be found right here. Old 
Mother Nature has painted her fall col- 
ors this year with a lavish hand and with 
bold, vigorous strokes. The sublime 
beauty of her mountains banishes all 
thoughts of a troubled world and of 
H-bombs. Her “visible forms” are, to 
say the least, breath-taking. Those of us 
fortunate enough to be here may well 
look upon this meeting as a welcome 
“breather” between the disturbed months 
behind and the long winter that may lie 
ahead. Optimism is the keynote of the 
meeting. 

Arriving on Sunday in time for lunch, 
we found the registration desk for the 
joint convention in the capable hands of 
Mrs. Sara Josefsberg and Mrs. Mildred 
Brackmann. You will recall that Sara is 
Dewey Dorsett’s secretary while Mildred 
is secretary to Ray Murphy. They are 
the keymen of the Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Companies at New York. 


Informal Get-togethers on Sunday 


While Sunday was carefully observed 
in a most decorous manner, there were 
a few informal get-together gatherings 
quite worthy of mention: The Aetna 
Casualty & Surety entertained after five 
with Vice President and Mrs. Wilmot 
M. Smith and Vice Presidents C. Grady 
Hallowell and H. T. Knudsen as hosts. 
Then Chubb & Son and Federal Insur- 
ance Co., as usual, held open house at 
their regular headquarters, with their 
wandering musicians, carefully moni- 
tored by Vice Presidents Nat Nobley 
and Tommy Dew and the irrepressible 
Francis Calley of Huntington, W. Va. 
The General Reinsurance Corp. also re- 
ceived with Edward G. Lowry, Jr., chair- 
man of the board, and Jim Cathcart, 
president, in the forefront. 

hen came the great Home Insurance 
Co. with Vice Presidents “Bud” Sprague 
and “Pat” Loughin, who is also general 
counsel, and our old friend, Vice Presi- 
dent John Love, doing the honors. Last, 
but certainly not least, was the friendly 
gathering of the North America Group 
in the Virginia wing of the Greenbrier. 
Here Vice Presidents Herbert P. Stell- 
wagen, Jim Crawford, R. S. Robins, and 
Franklin Vanderbilt, general manager in 
New York, handled the overflow crowd 
i a masterly manner. 


Commissioners Well Represented 


The joint meeting of the two organi- 
zations opened promptly on Monday 
Morning with the auditorium filled to 
capacity. After an impressive talk by 
-yle S. McKown, Minneapolis, president 
ot the agents’ association, Harold P. 
Jackson, president of the NACSE, de- 
livered a thought provoking address on 
accident prevention and highway safety. 
Both speeches commanded the immedi- 
ate attention of the audience. 

Insurance Commissioners, who show 
an increasing interest in White Sulphur 





mer Gwendolyn Bradley, who also has a wide acquaintance in the business. They 


activities, were capably represented by 
NAIC President D. D. (Pat) Murphy 
of South Carolina; Alfred J. Bohlinger, 
Superintendent of New York State; Jo- 
seph A. Navarre, Michigan; George F. 
Mahoney, Maine; Thomas R. Pansing, 
Nebraska; C. Lawrence Leggett, Mis- 
souri; W. Ellery Allyn, Connecticut, who 
is past president of the Commissioners’ 
Association; Robert B. Taylor, Oregon; 
W. N. Gaffney, New Jersey; A. C. Les- 
lie, Pennsylvania; Charles S. Jackson, 
Maryland, and in absentia by Thomas 
J. Gillooly, West Virginia Commissioner, 
who was to have been the host, but was 
prevented from attending at the last 
moment. 

Just to revert to type for a moment, 
this alleged reporter is sure that the 
Greenbrier is no place for a man on a 
diet. It is well nigh impossible to back 
away from the table in time to avoid the 
excess calories floating around the din- 
ing rooms. 

3y the way, Cliff C. Jones of Kansas 
City is the only person extant who has 
been president both of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and of the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents. Now he is a so-called 
Elder Statesman, but you would be sur- 
prised to see him in action. 

As indicated last year, Tom Earls of 
Cincinnati and George W. Blossom of 
Chicago, champion insurance golfers of 
all time, did not compete for the Charles 
R. Miller Challenge Trophy this year. 
This sure was a real break for Robert N. 
Bowen of Indianapolis who tied with 
Tom for the low gross, and who was 
awarded this coveted trophy. 

Edward H. Cushman and Mrs. Cush- 
man of Philadelphia were among the 
early arrivals on Sunday. Mr. Cushman, 
counsel of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers, is an author 


and a recognized authority on lien laws 
affecting suretyship. 


NAIA Represented by Top Executives 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is well represented at this meet- 
ing by newly elected President Ed Sey- 
mour of Monroe, La., and his petite 
wife, Louise; by Joseph A. Neumann, 
newly elected vice president; Walter M. 
Sheldon of Chicago, immediate past 
president; Bob Maxwell of Texarkana, 
member of the executive committee, and 
by Past Presidents Frank R. Bell, 
Charleston, W. Va., Cliff C. Jones, Kan- 
sas City, and Ed Allen of Keswick, Va. 
These two organizations have much in 
common, and are improving their rela- 
tionships with each other. 

Martin W. Lewis, general manager of 
the Surety Association of America, and 
his gracious wife, Chev, are receiving 
congratulations on Martin’s 40th anni- 
versary in the surety business. He has 
seen a lot of water rush over the dam 
in his time. 

William Leslie, Sr., general manager 
of the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters, and his lovely helpmate are 
very much in demand. However, Bill is 
carefully ducking any interviews on auto 
merit rating and the bureau’s new auto 
classification plan while here. Can’t blame 
him very much. 

His son, William, Jr., who is doing an 
able job as assistant manager, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, also 
attended with the petite Mrs. Leslie. 

Stanley Kite, vice president of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, is here on 
crutches, following a severe automobile 
accident last spring. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Kite, Stanley is glad to be back 
with old friends here who are happy to 
see him recuperating from his long spell. 

Another Fire Association couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. Addison Roberts, are here for 
their first White Sulphur casualty con- 
vention. They lost no time in joining in 
the good fellowship of the meeting and 
made many new friends. Mr. Roberts, 
a vice president of the Fire Association, 
is a William and Mary graduate, who 
obtained his law degree at Temple Uni- 
versity Law School. His first assign- 
ment with Fire Association was as asso- 
ciate counsel in 1938 and he has ad- 
vanced steadily since that time. 


35th Wedding Anniversary for the Stitts 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Stitt of Joyce 
& Co., Chicago, are here—celebrating 
their 35th wedding anniversary. They are 
a happily married couple who believe in 
each other and in the loveliness of a 
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Greenbrier Club Photos 

Reading left to right—Frank E. Schiele, Seaboard Surety; Mrs. John A. O’Connor, 

Milwaukee; Mr. O’Connor; Mrs. G. B. Slattengren and Mr. Slattengren, Seaboard 

Surety; Mrs. Paul Sisk and Mr. Sisk, Tulsa, Okla., newly elected vice president of 
National Association of Casualty & Surety Agents. 





EDWARD M. ALLEN 


life together—nothing else matters. 

Sitting in front of the casino porch, 
in the mellow sunshine, watching the 
putting, the grim golfers driving off, the 
tennis jumpers, the horseshoe pitchers 
and the sedate walkers who seem so 
carefree and easy—why in the world are 
Bermuda shorts so popular? Of course, 
on some young people. 

In a most effective effort to outshine 
Solomon in all his glory Colonel Howard 
Dunham, American Surety, dazzled the 
banqueteers on Monday night by blos- 
soming forth in lipstick red dinner 
clothes. He was unanimously awarded 
the male beauty prize. 

I also was told that Colonel Dunham 
was in rare form on the putting green, 
participating in the convention tourna- 
ment and shooting a 38. Thereafter he 
got into a friendly match with Harold 
K. Philips, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, and made five aces in 
nine holes. That’s really putting. 

Mrs. H. P. Jackson “Surprise Soloist” 


With more than 500 people in the din- 
ing room the convention banquet was an 
outstanding success. The Glee Club of 
the Virginia Military Institute under the 
direction of Colonel Herbert Nash Dil- 
lard, provided the best program we have 
ever seen at a White Sulphur conven- 
tion. Sixty-five cadets in their snappy 
V.M.I. uniforms made the welkin ring 
with their fresh young voices. The sur- 
prise of the evening was the appearance 
of Mrs. Harold Jackson as soloist. Her 
lovely voice and gracious presence made 
an instant hit. 

The most surprised individual in the 
place was Harold himself, as he knew 
nothing about Colonel Dillard’s con- 
spiracy. After the banquet some of the 
cadets sang informally in the lobby, 
aided and abetted by local insurance tal- 
ent of questionable quality. The im- 
promptu concert lasted over an hour and 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the listeners. 

Arrangements for the ladies bridge 
tournament and other card games were 
in the capable hands of Mrs. W. E. Mc- 
Kell of New York as chairman with 
Mrs. Tom Earls and Mrs. Ray Murphy 
as co-chairmen. As usual, the tourna- 
ment was a huge success. 

Another impromptu and_ enjoyable 
event was the small get-together in the 
suite of the National Surety Corp. with 
President Ellis Carson and Vice Presi- 
dent Sherman Drake doing the honors. 

Harrington Doing Big Job 

Executive Vice President Frank Har- 
rington of the Agents’ Association is 
just about the busiest official on the job. 
He has traveled more than 20,000 miles 
in the interests of his group since the 
1952 White Sulphur meeting, attending 
conventions, appearing before legislative 
committees throughout the country, and, 
of course, attending the national con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. The 
one-armed paperhanger has nothing on 
Frank. 

3ack about ten years ago in New 
York we attended the wedding of Jackie 
Griswold, then a dainty slip of a girl, 
to John Earls of Cincinnati. Jackie is 
still a mere slip of a girl, but she is the 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters, Seigniory Club, Quebec, Oct. 
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Hansen Survey of A. & H. Evolution 


Contrasts History of “Voluntary Concept” With Results of 
Compulsory Plans; Major Medical May Prove 
Most Important Development 


One of the outstanding addresses made 
at the annual meeting last week of the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers at Seigniory Club, near Montreal, 
was by Stefan Hansen, director of group 
insurance, Great- West Life, whose sub- 
ject was “The Evolving Concept of 
Financing Medical Care.” Mr. Hansen 
said at the outset that there has been 
a broad primary evolution away from 
the concept of government financing of 
medical care in the United States and 
Canada, as well as a secondary evolution 
of the voluntary method. He warned his 
listeners, however, that this primary 
evolution “will not continue but will be 
reversed unless the new basic concept 
of voluntary financing itself evolves to 
even better forms.” 

The speaker briefly reviewed the his- 
tory of national health insurance in 
Europe since its introduction in Ger- 
many by Bismark who, by his own con- 
fession, aimed to make the people more 
dependent upon the state and therefore 
more subservient to his imperialistic 
dreams. 

“The motives for subsequent plans 
in Europe mav have changed,” Mr. 
Hansen noted, “but not the results. One 
after the other these plans reveal an 
underlying force of involution as irre- 
sistable as the force of evolution in 
voluntary medical care insurance.” 

In pointing out the tremendous growth 
of hospital, surgical and medical insur- 
ance, Mr. Hansen said that one charac- 
teristic was that this insurance that has 
been purchased by an individual or group 
is of a type and in an amount determined 
by the buyer and often includes all sorts 
of frills which the underwriter will 
sometimes think more satisfy whims than 
needs. The speaker termed this indi- 
vidualism the fountainhead of progress, 
adding: 


Two Canadian Experiments 


“Cancel overnight all this insurance, 
with its frills and its idiosyncrasies—and 
its defects—and in its place impose a 
uniform compulsory government plan, 
and I will guess it will destroy the gov- 
ernment that tries it. Let me cite an 
actual experience. Two provincial gov- 
ernments in Canada some years ago in- 
troduced compulsory province-wide hos- 
pital insurance plans. The first of these, 
introduced in the province of Saskatche- 
wan, had from the beginning reasonably 
good public acceptance. A nearly iden- 
tical scheme. introduced in the province 
of British Columbia, was however, ill 
received from the start. A large number, 
variously estimated at as many as 200,000 
persons, defied the law to remain out- 
side the scheme. 

“Why this difference in public ac- 
ceptance of nearly identical plans in two 
provinces inhabited by like people, gov- 
erned in much the same way, and lving 
only a few miles apart? In that differ- 
ence is an old and fundamental lesson— 
and for us perhaps, a crucial lesson— 
if the concept of voluntary financing of 
medical care is to prosper. 

“When the government plan was in- 
troduced in Saskatchewan, there was 
virtually no hospital insurance in force 
in the province. The people of Saskat- 
chewan, by and large, had little, if any, 
experience with anything better than a 
gov ——— plan. On the other hand, in 
British Columbia, which is much more 
industrialized. a very large number of 
reople had Blue Cross and insurance 
company hospital insurance. Overnight, 
most of these people lost the insurance 
they had themselves purchased, and in 
its place they had imposed upon them 


government insurance of an_ inferior 
quality and higher price. 

“Blue Cross usually provided semi- 
private accommodation. In many insur- 
ance company plans the board and room 
allowance would pay for semi-private or 
better accommodation. The government 
replaces this high level insurance with 
a compulsory public-ward plan. Further- 
more, many insurance company and Blue 
Cross plans were purchased either wholly 
by an employer or jointly by an em- 
ployer and his employes. In these, em- 
ployes were paying only part of the 
required hospital insurance premiums. 
When the government took over and 
substituted for these voluntarily pur- 
chased plans a compulsory government 
plan providing lesser insurance, em- 
ployers were in effect ordered out of 
participation in the provision of hospital 
insurance for their employes. The net 
result was that a very large number of 
people suddenly found they had_ less 
hospital insurance than before, and that 
for this inferior insurance they were 
paying more than before.” 

Mr. Hansen pointed out: “A people 
who have not had experience with better 
forms of insurance will accept a_uni- 
formly low level compulsory government 
plan.” Moreover, in all such cases, 
demands upon the plan and its cost 
mount steadily with the ultimate out- 
come of forcing an increase in rates, 
restrictive rules and regulations, control 
of hospitals, arbitrary denial of claims 
and the imposition of coinsurance as 
was the case in British Columbia. 


Evolution of the Voluntary Concept 


The speaker then turned to what he 
called “the evolution of the voluntary 
concept,” beginning with the Blue Cross 
experiment in Texas: 

“The Texas experiment in prepayment 
of hospital service started an avalanche. 
Plagued by eternal deficits because so 
many of their patients could not, or 
would not, pay their bills, the hospitals 
seized upon the prepayment idea and 
promoted it with skill and energy. The 
predominant characteristic of the Blue 
Cross idea was to collect for the type 
and amount of hospitalization most fre- 
quently required.” 

The Blue Cross, he noted, was inter- 
ested in collecting the hospital’s bill for 
services rendered. If the plan could 
accomplish this in the most common 
case, which would make up the largest 
portion of total service given, the col- 
lection plan need not apply to any addi- 
tional service, for which an extra charge 
could be made. Mr. Hansen continued: 

“As to the long run, however, the Blue 
Cross concept is predicated upon objec- 
tionable principles — or if you prefer 
upon an objectionable identity of inter- 
est. The objection is that the insurer is 
also the beneficiary. In other words when 
a loss occurs the insurer pays himself. 
The funds out of which he pays himself, 
he collects from the insured public. Left 
to himself, at least in theorv, the more 
he collects from the public, the more he 
can afford to pay himself as beneficiary. 

“What is even more, as many high 
ranking Blue Cross officials have publicly 
stated in recent years, the hospital bene- 
ficiary is in a unique position to influ- 
ence the amount of loss. The insurer 
is not likely to slap himself across the 
wrists for what he himself is doing as 
beneficiary.” 


Blue Cross Up a Blind Alley 


Noting that, in its evolution, the Blue 
Cross seemed to have got itself up a 
blind alley, Hansen continued: 


STEFAN HANSEN 


“The Blue Cross went up a blind alley 
The species itself including the Blue 
Cross branch was preserved only because 
some went down another road. The in- 
surance companies, forsaking most in- 
surance principles, "introduced neverthe- 
less that small but vital variation which 
made the difference between continued 
evolution and extinction. Adoption of 
the principle of partial indemnity of a 
loss in place of the service concept made 
the difference. It made it possible to 
separate the insurer from the beneficiary 
—to sever the identity of interest. 

“As Blue Cross premiums increased 
sharply their business became increas- 
ingly vulnerable to insurance company 
competition, An increasing proportion of 
the new business began to go to the 
insurance companies. Blue Cross man- 
agements began to discover a self-inter- 
est not wholly identical to the interest 
of the hospital beneficiaries. And_ hos- 
pital managements began to discover 
that $1 collected from an _ insurance 
company benefitted their revenues quite 
as much as 70 cents from the Blue 
Cross.” 

Mr. Hansen continued his history by 
mentioning the development of surgical 
coverage and medical service plans. He 
remarked that, after the success of Blue 
Cross and insurance company hospital 
plans, it was inevitable that the doctors 
would conceive of a like scheme to col- 
lect their own bills. This, he said, gives 
rise to the same objections as the hos- 
pital’s plan; the insurer being at the 
same time the beneficiary. The speaker 
then turned to the relative newcomer, 
major medical expense, saying: 


Major Medical Expense 


“In maior medical we have probablv 
come to those insurance principles which 
give the public adequate protection 
against really perilous risks and at the 
same time avoid the wastage of insuring 
against contingencies which are no risks 
at all but instead are only common, 
forseeable, every-day events like the 
consumption of food or the provision of 
clothes. If the young father needs to 
insure himself against the easily forsee- 
able $50 obstetrical fee, why not against 
the much greater cost of a crib, baby 
clothes, a bassinette and expensive babv 
foods? Prepayment or budgeting of 
these forseeable future expenditures may 
be commendable, but the insurance tech- 
nique for doing so is only wasteful. Fur- 
thermore, it probably diverts the limited 
resources of most low income workers 
from the purchase of insurance against 
real perils—which only insurance can 
mitigate. 

“Now the emerging principles of major 
medical invite a very healthy correction. 
Excluding the forseeable little expenses 
which are more economically handled 
without insurance, major medical pro- 


poses to protect against the really dis- 
astrous, but less common, misfortunes, 
Furthermore, against these heavy losses 
it offers broader protection than a com- 
bination of the traditional hospital, syr- 
gical and medical plans, Blue Cross— 

Blue Shield or insurance company, by 
indemnifying for other expenses such 
as nursing fees, which if they are large, 
are just as disastrous to the limited 
pocketbook as surgical fees or hospital 
charges. 

“Tt may be that we shall come to look 
upon major medical as the most sig- 
nificant event to date in the continuing 
evolution of voluntary medical care jn- 
surance. For the time being the approach 
is to add major medical to a basic hos- 
pital- surgical-medical plan. This is a 
satisfactory beginning. The real oppor- 
tunity is, however, it seems to me, not 
to add to, but to make it embrace and 
replace these basic plans.” 


Cost of Health 


Mr. Hansen concluded his talk with 
a brief discussion on the cost of medical 
care, pointing to the often overlooked 
fact that as medical knowledge advances 
and as its care is extended to more peo- 
ple the cost of this care constantly in- 
creases rather than declines. He ex- 
plained. 

“Tts great power to extend the lifetime 
of the unhealthy far outweighs its abil- 
ity and opportunity to restore to good 
health those who would without it con- 
tinue to live in ill health. The healthiest 
nation in the world would be the one 
in which death occurred immediately 
with the first illness. The introduction 
of medical care in such a nation would 
surely be desirable but it would increase, 
not reduce the total ill health of the 
nation. And the more it advanced to 
reduce mortality, the more it would 
increase that total of ill health. 

“The expectation that the demand for 
medical care will at first rise, then level 
off and finally decline as the health of 
the nation is improved by universal 
medical care is an illusion. The demand 
will rise forever. The practical problem 
is by whom, at what level, and on what, 
shall the ceiling be fixed. The European 
concept is that it shall be fixed by the 
government, at that same level for all 
which gives the optimum political bene- 
fit, and on such services as some bureau 
in its omniscience determines to be best 
for the people. The rapidly evolving 
American concept already endorsed by 
nearly 100 million persons is to let all 
three be decided at once by the people 
themselves by their free demand _ for 
such service as they will pay for di- 
rectly, or will voluntarily insure against. 

“That concept will not be denied. But 
it demands strong incentives to call 
forth the initiative and enterprise essen- 
tial to its continued evolution and ex- 
tension. Given these it will break through 
the unavoidable and arbitrary limits im- 
posed by government control in Eurone, 
to stimulate medical science and_ the 
quality of medical care in America, far 
beyond our fondest dreams.” 


NEWEST MEMBERS OF BUREAU 

Since the first of 1953 seven comna- 
nies have become members of the B- 
reau of A. & H. Underwriters as_fol- 
lows: Home Tife of New Vork. Union 
Casualty & Life. State Mutual Life, 
3oston and Old Colony Insurance (os., 
Transportation Insurance Co. and Em- 
ployers Casualty. 


CURETON A. & H. SALES DIR. 

Allen Cureton has been appointed di- 
rector of A. & H. sales of Republic 
National Life, it was announced by Clar- 
ence J. Skelton, vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies of the Dallas company. 
With the addition of Mr. Cureton to ifs 
agency staff, Republic National Life will 
offer even broader coverages and service 
in the field of personal disability cover- 
ages in line with the company’s 29 
anniversary expansion program. 
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F. Follmann Sees Need for Better 
Public Relations; Sees Critics at Work 


A. & H. Bureau’s General Manager Concerned Over Expen- 
sive Studies Being Made by Outside Groups; Making 
Factual Study on Alleged Abuses of Coverage 


Public relations activities and several 
other important functions of the Bu- 
reau of Accident & Health Underwriters 
received particular attention in the com- 
prehensive annual report made by Gen- 
eral Manager Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., 
at the final session of its annual meeting, 
October 6-8 at Seigniory Club, Quebec, 

Canada. He indicated as did E. A. Haus- 
child, Security Mutual Life, in his report 
as governing committee chairman (re- 
viewed elsewhere) that the bureau in- 
tends to step up its public relations work 
in the coming year, and in fact, a special 
committee has recently been ‘appointed 
to handle this assignment. 


Points to Public Relations Assets 


emphasized that the 
performance of the 
comprise the bureau 
are a distinct public relations asset. 
“This fact,” he said, “is periodically re- 
afirmed by checks made with the State 
Insurance Commissioners and the Better 
Business Bureau. 

“The various loss experience statistics 
collected by the bureau make for good 
public relations in the sense that they 

make for a sound, well operated business 
while at the same time indicating areas 
where coverages might be safely broad- 
ened. The air travel loss statistics and 
the resultant broadening of policy aver- 
age with respect to this hazard is an 
example of this. 

“The many papers, compilations, and 
studies by committees or individuals 
made available through the bureau make 
for a sounder, broader form of insur- 
ance. In similar manner, the discussions 
conducted under the auspices of the 
bureau through the media of seminars, 
forums, and meetings made for a better 
informed business. Together they com- 
prise an invaluable and basic public rela- 
tions contribution since they assist in 
making available to the public, a well 
conceived, vite ul and constantly progress- 
ing form of insurance. Many of these 
studies, particularly those on major 
medical expense insurance and hospital 
expense insurance have been requested 
by a wide area of sources.’ 

Mr. Follmann also brought out that 
the bureau has many times contributed 
to the dev elopment of regulatory meas- 
ures aimed at correcting certain uncon- 
scionable practices in the business or 
at improving the business. Such recent 
efforts, he listed as the development of 
the uniform individual accident and sick- 
hess policy provisions law, the statement 
of principles, the official’ guide for the 
approval of policies, the administrative 
Procedure for placement of the renewal 
and cancellation provisions, and the re- 
sults of the work of the all-industry 
committee. “While these are distinctly 
regulatory measures, they unquestion- 
ably tend toward improved public rela- 
tions,” Mr. Follmann declared. 

Other examples of service rendered 
are the bulletins sent to State Insurance 
ommissioners and their staffs, purpose 
of which are to keep them informed on 

< H. insurance matters; circulariza- 

tion of educational material such as the 
bibliography of A. & H. literature, hand- 
books on A, & H. and health insurance, 
and an A. & H. fact book now being 
Prepared in cooperation with the Better 
usiness Bureau. Lectures are also pro- 

vided for schools and colleges, among 


Mr. Follmann 
high caliber and 
companies which 


— Columbia University, University of 
ennsylvania, University of Connecticut, 


University of South Carolina and Insur- 
ance Society of New York. 

Mr. Follmann remarked about the 
correspondence which the bureau has 
with faculty members and students of 
these ahd other institutions and about 
the many requests for information re- 
ceived: from libraries. He also pointed 
to the bureau’s increasing relationship 
with the public press, saying: 


Relationships With Public Press 


“The New York World-Telegram car- 
ried a news story on our May, 1953 semi- 
nar. lhe wire services and certain pa- 
pers have contacted us on such matters 
of interest as the Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals subject which developed 
in a Louisville paper and the subject of 
insurance coverage through medical 
clinics. 

“While the bureau has not released ar- 
ticles to magazines for general public 
consumption, during the year it is fre- 
quently consulted by authors or edi- 





JOSEPH F, FOLLMANN, JR. 


torial staffs on the sissies or criti- 


cism of such articles. Much good is ac- 
complished in this manner, particularly 
in seeing to it that these articles are 
based on sound information. Magazines 
recently contacting the bureau are the 
following: Reader’s Digest, Argosy, 
Harpers, Good Housekeeping, Mademoi- 
selle, Bar and Food, Colliers, Facts on 
Dial, Inc., and the Curtis Publishing Co. 

“The bureau also voices itself with 
respect to derogatory articles. Recent 
examples are the Reader’s Digest article, 
by John Appleman, and the Veterans 
Administration article in the public 
newspapers. 

“Yearly scores of inquiries are re- 
ceived from the general public concern- 
ing A. & H. insurance. Where can a 
certain type of insurance be purchased? 
Is Company X a sound company? Is 
their present insurance adequate? What 
would we recommend? Where can a 
producer find a company writing a cer- 
tain type of coverage? These inquiries 
indicate appreciable public interest in 
A. & H. protection. They come from 
employers, unions, government agencies, 
agents and brokers, and the general 
public. They point the way for much 
which needs doing in the public rela- 
tions area.” 

Mr. Follmann then gave an account of 





the rapidly increasing demands placed 
upon the A. & H. business with respect 
to what he described as the economics 
of financing medical care. This matter 
is being handled by an advisory com- 
mittee, authorized last year by the gov 
erning committee and subsequently duly 
appointed. He said: 

“Certainly a great many outside the 
insurance business are interested to the 
extent of expensive and exhaustive 
studies of direct interest to, and often 
critical of, writers of A. & H. insurance. 
The following are some examples: 

“The President’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation this year 
made its five-volume report to the 
President of the United States. 

“Candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States feel a compulsion to in- 
clude a discussion of health needs in 
their platform. President Eisenhower 
was one of these. Subsequently, the 
Health Department was elevated to cabi- 
net status and both its head, as well as 
the President, have declared themselves 
in favor of the voluntary ‘non-profit’ 
health insurance. 

“The Health Information Foundation, 
financed by the drug manufacturers, is 
conducting several studies of interest to, 
and which might be critical of, insur- 
ance. 

“The Commission on Financing Hos- 
pital Care is conducting a thorough 
study of this subject. It is expected to 
result in unfriendly conclusions as re- 
spects insurance. 

“The Veterans Administration—and 
certain veterans organizations—are also 
critical of insurance. 

“The subcommittee on health of the 
U. S. Senate Committee on Labor and 
Welfare has been conducting an ex- 
haustive study into the question of how 
the health bill of the nation is being 
paid. 

“The U. S. House of Representatives 
has recently launched an investigation 
into certain phases of this same subject, 
including the cost of insurance protec- 
tion.” 

Mr. Follmann maintained that because 
these studies are often made by those 
unfriendly to or not familiar with the 
social value of A. & H. insurance, and 
because their requests for all kinds of 
information and cooperation cannot be 
ignored, the demands, time consuming 
and expensive, upon the bureau organi 
zation in this respect increase yearly. 
“There is little question but that the 
ultimate effect of these demands for in- 
formation on the A. & H. business will 
be appreciable,” he said. Therefore, Mr. 
Follmann felt that the entire subject 
must not only be given due considera- 
tion by the bureau but by individual 
companies writing A. & H. as well. 

He explained further that these studies 
serve to relate the subject of accident 
and health insurance to the national 
economy, to the social and political cli- 
mate of our times as well as the problem 
of the individual in protecting himself 
against financial hazards of accident and 
sickness. 

Speaking of relations with the medi- 
cal profession, hospitals, etc., Mr. Foll- 
mann said that they have become in 
creasingly important to companies writ- 
ing A. & H., and that accordingly they 
create increasing demands upon the bu- 
reau organization. “We are presently 
concerned,” he said, “with one area of 
these relations—that which surrounds al- 
leged abuses of insurance coverages by 
these various professions. <A _ factual 
study is under way to determine to what 
extent there is abuse and the nature and 
possible correction of such abuse. This 
study is mecessary before corrective 
measures can be taken. Related to this 
is the question of over-utilization of in- 
surance coverage and the degree to 
which this might be reasonable to ex- 
pect or unreasonable. If it is reasonable 
to expect in that if there is insurance 
coverage it must be expected that people 


(Continued on Page 48) 


Eddy Speaks His Mind 
On Group A. & H. Trends 


HOSPITAL COSTS BIG FACTOR 
Urges Use of Calasatainns as Device to 
Check Over-Use of Benefits; Would 
Study Ives-Flanders Bill 





Some major problems in the group in- 
surance business including those of the 
major medical expense experiment and 
compulsory disability benefits were 
brought before the Bureau of Accident 
& Health Underwriters by C. Manton 
Eddy, vice president-secretary, Connec- 
ticut General Life, in addressing its an- 
nual meeting last week at Seigniory 
Club, near Montreal, Canada. 

Saying that he has some very deep 
convictions on the subject of compulsory 
disability benefits, Mr. Eddy declared 
that it is fortunate that this experiment 
has been on the state and not the na- 
tional level, and that the four states 
which have ventured into this field have 
all followed different patterns. “In one 
state,” he said, “private insurance was 
never permitted to operate. In another 
state private insurance is now learning 
that the pattern was one under which it 
could not operate for long. The experi- 
ments have shown that private insurance 
can operate in a compulsory insurance 


field over the long pull only where the 
employer joins in the contribution and 
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where some principle of merit rating can 
be maintained.” 

The speaker also thought it was a 
great thing to have a country in which 
various social legislation experiments can 
be conducted at the same time under 
different auspices “so that we are not 
forced into one fixed national mold diffi- 
cult to break, but can see advantages 
comparatively of different methods. . .” 


Premiums vs. Claims 


Mr. Eddy then referred to “the battle- 
ground of premiums vs. claims in the 
hospital and surgical benefits field,” and 
said: “All of us, I suspect, are carrying 
scars, or still suffering new wounds, from 
that battle. The problem, it seems 
to me, is far from being simply that of 
matching premiums to claims. ... We 
have to ask ourselves if we are wrong 
in trying to keep our benefits in full step 
with mounting hospital and 
medical services. 

“Will we price the product beyond the 
reach of the average man and so defeat 
our purposes? Can the introduction of 
moderate coinsurance act somewhat au- 
tomatically as a device to check over-use 
by bringing into play the individual's 
own pocketbook? I commend to you 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Hanerlitid Points to 
New Setup of Bureau 


MEANS GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Annual Report Puts Emphasis on Public 
Relations, Education and Attitude of 


State Officials on Policy Approval 


Hauschild, secretary, A. & H. 
Security 


Mutual Life of 
was in an 


appreciative 
delivery of his report as 


E. A. 
department, 
Binghamton, 
mood in the 
governing committee chairman to the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers at its annual meeting last week 
at Seigniory Club, near Montreal, Can- 
ada. He aeons the bureau as having 
reached the stage of growth and activity, 
through the momentum and experience 
of 61 years, that makes it a capable, 
seasoned and sincere trade association— 


A. HAUSCHILD 


what it can do for the 
member companies 
whole. He was 
praise of the work ac- 
poe nen “With enthusiasm and inter- 
est” by the bureau staff, the committees 
and their chairmen, and he paid tribute 
to General Manager Joseph F. Follmann, 
Jr., “who has sparked all our efforts and 


aware of 
public, its 
industry as a 


fully 
insuring 
and the 
generous in his 


accomplishments. 
Points to Structural Changes 


Mr. Hauschild gave in considerable 
detail the structural changes which have 
taken place in the past year in the 
bureau and interpreted the effect of 
these changes upon its operational pro- 
cedures. Rapid expansion in membership 
companies in the last seven 
made it necessary, he said, 
“to adapt our thinking and procedures 
to a basis that fits the present com- 
plexion of our company makeup.” Casu- 
alty companies originally predominated 
the bureau’s makeup, but with the addi- 
tion of 25 life companies in the past few 
years and the ever-widening interest on 
the part of all companies in the various 
\. & H. coverages, a change by the 
bureau to embrace other fields was in 
evitable. 

The speaker 


l 
—)) new 


years—has 


explained that the bu- 
reau’s committee structure is now di- 
vided into three broad categories as 
follows: (1) general; (2) individual, fam- 
ily and franchise insurance, and (3) 
group, statutory disability and blanket 
insurance. “Any and every phase in- 
volving these three fields is referred to 
the committee having general supervi- 
sion in that field,” he said. 

“This expansion has, in turn, brought 
about a transition in the responsibilities 
of the governing committee which now 
functions as a policy-making committee. 
It also supervises and controls the 


— 





Coinsurance in Medical Care Plans 
Is Examined by S. Gwyn Dulaney 


Speaking before the meeting of the 
Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters at the 
Seigniory Club near Montreal last week, 
S. Gwyn Dulaney, secretary, group de- 
partment, the Travelers, told his audi- 
ence that the principal of coinsurance 
in medical care plans was inherent in 
the basic conception of “helping” to 
finance medical expense. He pointed out 
that the necessity had long been recog- 
nized in the fire field and that it had 
been applied to social insurance from 
the beginning in the early weekly indem- 
nity plans. 

The setting up of these plans imme- 
diately created the problems of deter- 
mining if the loss actually existed and 
how to confine payment to the period of 
genuine and complete disability. It was 
quickly realized that the use of medical 
evidence alone was not sufficient, so the 
principal of coinsurance was applied in 
two ways: first, an initial waiting period 
(a deductible), and second, coinsurance 
of the loss after the expiration of the 
waiting period, 

“T feel that we are all satisfied,” Mr. 
Dulaney said, “that the favorable effect 
of these two factors has been real and 
measurable. Most of us have seen specific 
examples of cases where a weekly in- 
demnity plan is operating satisfactorily 
and as a result of collective bargaining 
or for other reasons, the employer re- 
moved the coinsurance feature by adopt- 
ing a practice of full salary continuance. 
In such instances, we have seen fre- 
quency and duration of disabilities in- 
crease rapidly. On one case in point 
that came to my attention, loss ratios 
had increased from 60% to 143% in less 
than 24 months. This pattern of coinsur- 
ance in weekly indemnity, which also 
applies to workmen’s compensation and 
to unemployment insurance, is so well 
established that we would not think of 
attempting to write this type of business 
on any other basis, yet I feel that this 
fundamental was, to some extent, lost 
sight of as we approached and attempted 
to meet the problems of providing hos- 
pital and surgical insurance.” 


Hospital and Surgical 


With the development of hospital and 
surgical plans, Mr, Dulaney said, early 
policies were combined with weekly in- 
demnity and the initial waiting period 
was required in that benefits were pay- 
able only if the confinement commenced 
while the individual was entitled to 
benefits under the weekly indemnity; 
coinsurance was provided through the 
medium of conservative underwriting 
(reimbursement up to $3 per day of 
confinement with total miscellaneous 
fees limited to $15). 

The speaker then continued: “As 
would be expected when experimenting 
with a new idea, the initial approach 
was too restricted and too conservative 
so the pattern has been one of repeated 
liberalization. This liberalization was 
necessary, for the proportion of total 
cost assumed by the individual in the 
early plans was entirely too great. How- 
ever, the pendulum appears to have 
swung too far in the other direction, 
and we have found ourselves, in attempt- 
ing to meet the competition of the serv- 
ice type plans tending to overlook or 
ignore the fundamentals to which we 
so carefully adhered with weekly indem- 
nity and which we had in mind when 
we started to write hospital benefits. 

“Possibly, I should not say that we 
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overlooked or lost sight of the funda- 
mentals. It would be more accurate to 
say that we were led astray by organi- 
zations having the same benevolent pur- 
poses as we in the field of medical care 
but who didn’t have our experience with 
plans for prepayment of expenses suf- 
fered as a result of unpredictable dis- 
ability. In order to satisfy a perfectly 
normal appetite for additional business, 
we permitted ourselves to follow an 
example which was bound, in the light 
of long and constant experience, to lead 
to embarrassment. Now, we find many 
of these organizations resorting, by 
various devices, to the indispensable 
principle of coinsurance. To them, the 
need for coinsurance is a discovery. To 
us, their experience is simple additional 
evidence of its fundamental place in 
social insurance programs. 


Determining Fair and Necessary Costs 


“Theoretically, we should be able to 
write a plan that would provide the 
necessary services with constant rates 
or, possibly with rates increasing only 
to the extent that such increase is forced 
by inflation. As is often the case, how- 
ever, theory does not hold up in prac- 
tice, for who can determine what serv- 
ices are necessary and assess the fair 
cost of these services? Furthermore, 
who can induce the individual, the hos- 
pital and the doctor to accept such de- 
termination ? 

“T reach the conclusion, therefore, that 
safely to underwrite a service type plan, 
we would need someone with the wisdom 
of a Solomon to determine in every 
case exactly what services are necessary 
and how much they are worth, and, 
furthermore, such individual would have 
to have absolute authority, such as Judge 
Landis had in baseball, to enforce Solo- 
mon’s judgment on the individual, the 
hospital, and the doctor. 

“So far, gentlemen, neither the insur- 
ance nor the medical profession has 
produced this theoretical Judge Solomon 
Landis. Lacking this individual, I can 
see no alternative but to go back to the 
fundamental insurance principle of in- 
jecting proper and adequate coinsurance 
into the picture to the point that the 
individual involved will aid in eliminat- 
ing the unnecessary services and will 
assist in keeping charges to a reason- 
able figure. 

“What type of coinsurance and how 
much coinsurance is essential for a 
satisfactory hospital and surgical plan 
is a question that the insurance industry 
has not as yet answered. There has been 
some experimentation with a _ small 
amount of deductible, such as $25 or 
$35, but there is some feeling that this 
is not the full answer for after the 
deductible has been incurred, an indi- 
vidual may well feel that the skv is the 
limit and even a one or two day hospital 
confinement for diagnostic purposes can 
involve a very extensive survey with a 
material charge. 

“Possibly a hospital plan with one, 
two or three days eliminated would have 
possibilities, and certainly there is rea- 
son to believe that coinsurance after the 
deductible or the waiting period is an 
essential. How much coinsurance is again 
a question for which I do not believe 
we have yet found the best answer. On 
major medical plans, we have experi- 
mented with 75-25 and 80-20. If the 
theory is sound for major medical, pos- 
sibly it can be extended to the basic 
hospital and surgical benefits or possibly 
conservative underwriting as to amounts 
is the answer, but in either event, the 
amount of coinsurance must be sufficient 
to make the individual acutely interested 
in keeping the bills down.” 


Cox States Views on 
“Reasonable” Benefits 


STATE OFFICIALS GOING TOO FAR 


Suggests Three Tests That Insurance 
Commissioners Should Apply to Deter. 
mine Approval of Policy Forms 


Berkeley Cox, counsel of the Aetna 
Life, gave members of the Bureau of A, 
& H. Underwriters in annual session last 
week at Seigniory Club, Montreal, the 
benefit of his research on “The Proposi- 
tion of the ‘Reasonableness’ of Benefits,” 
pointing out that “there is a question in 
my mind as to the power of a legislative 
body to delegate authority to an admin- 
istrative official in as broad terms as this 
statute does.” 

Mr. Cox had particular reference to 
the sentence in the personal accident and 


BERKELEY COX 


health insurance bill recommended in 
1947 by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners which reads: 
The Commissioner may * * * disapprove any 
(1) if the benefits provided therein 
are unreasonable in premium 
charged, or (2) if it 
provisions which are unjust, 
deceptive or encourage misrepresenta- 
(Proceedings of NAIC, 1947, 


such form 
relation to the 
contains a provision or 
unfair, inequitable, 
misleading, 
tion of such policy. 
page 391.) 

He said that this provision is now in 
the laws of about 12 states. As to how 
and why this bill was drafted, the 
speaker said that it came about as a 
sequel to the U. S. Supreme Court's 
decision in the SEUA case. He noted, 
however, that this A. & H. bill gave 
no exemption from anti-trust laws, with 
respect to concerted action on rates, and 
that was, he believed, generally recog- 
nized when the NAIC committee insisted 
on its inclusion in the legislation which 
was proposed to preserve state regula- 
tion of the insurance business generally. 

Further along in his review of this 
legislation Mr. Cox explained: “When 
the NAIC rating bills were being drafted, 
there was a sharp cleavage of opinion 
in the accident and health industry and 
perhaps among the Commissioners as to 
whether accident and health insurance 
rates should be regulated. The governing 
committee of this bureau, at one stage 
of the discussion, voted in favor 0 
having accident and health insurance 
included in the casualty rating law. The 
predominant opinion in the business, 
however, was to the contrary, and the 
Commissioners’ committee, with the 
practically unanimous acquiescence of 
the industry, finally decided to exclude 
A. & H. rates from the casualty rating 
law, and that has been done, I believe, 
in all states. * * * 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Perryman a Bowes Problems 








And Their Impact on A. & H. Field 


At the annual meeting of the Bureau 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
Seigniory Club, Quebec, Francis S. Per- 
ryman, vice president and actuary, 
Royal- ‘Liverpool Insurance Group, dis- 
cussed the responsibility of the A. & H. 
industry to give the public the best 
possible protection at the least possible 
cost. In so doing he emphasized that 
consideration of the expense factor was 
of prime importance in meeting this 
obligation under today’s conditions. 

Mr. Perryman began by outlining 
“what the various expense factors are 
and just who gets the different portions 
of the premium pie.” He noted that the 
biggest portion goes to the policyholder 
and that the aim should be to give as 
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much as possible in benefits without 
cutting off the other necessary opera- 
tions. Other expense items mentioned 
were taxes, commissions, acquisition, un- 
derwriting, administration and claims. 

Pointing out that more efficient meth- 
ods are always possible in any operation 
and that a constant effort should be 
maintained to spot inefficiency, Mr. Per- 
ryman continued: 


Problems of Expense Allocation 


“I believe one of our biggest problems 
lies in ascertaining just what our ex- 
penses are. This is complicated by two 
factors. One is the multiplicity of cover- 
ages and the other, particularly in the 
case of a multiple- line company such as 
my own, is the multiplicity of other 
lines. The latter problem is particularly 
vexing and I have no ready solution for 
it. The size of the problem obviously 
vaties from company to company and to 
some extent depends on the size of the 
accident and health volume. 

“The operations of my own organiza- 
tion are a good example of what I mean. 
We have a respectable volume of acci- 
dent and health business but compared 
with the volume of our other lines it is 
small. What is the result when it comes 
to allocating expenses? Some of them 
are easily allocated. There is little trou- 
ble as far as the expenses of the acci- 
dent and health department itself are 
concerned, whether they be salaries, 
i a or even floor space. Cer- 
tainly there is some argument about the 
amount of floor space but only glum 
silence about the cost of it. Some other 
expenses are not so easy to deal with. 

“There are special agents in the field 


who produce or are paid to spend some 
of their time producing accident and 
health business; there are clerks in 
branch offices who type or otherwise 
handle accident and health policies; 
there are people in the branch or home 
office collecting accident and health pre- 
miums. The personnel just described 
have a direct connection with the acci- 
dent and health business, but even their 
time has to be allocated between acci- 
dent and health and other lines of busi- 
ness. 

“The connection between accident and 
health and other departments and people 
is not so easily recognized. There is the 
personnel department which may or may 
not occasionally hire a clerk for the 
accident and health department. There 
are the hospital and cafeteria employes, 
statisticians, and accounting people. 
Somewhere too are executives. Cafeteria 
employes do not produce, underwrite, 
process, or settle claims on accident and 
health business but they serve those who 
do. Executives—well, anyway, accident 
and health must bear its share of the 
cost of operations which do not directly 
seem to give much assistance to the 
task of turning in a profit.” 


Multiplicity of Coverages 


The speaker then turned to another 
major expense item—multiplicity of cov- 
erages, saying: 

“When a new single coverage such as 
polio or deductible medical is developed, 
we look at what we believe to be the 
probable expenses applicable to our ac- 
cident and health operations, alter these 
by liberal doses of judgment as to the 
effect company procedures in handling 
these coverages will have and then pro- 
ceed from there to develop the premium 
which will have to be charged to mem- 
bers of the public. However, we have 
many policy forms providing combina- 
tion coverages, either as a package with 
an indivisible premium or available on 
a scheduled basis. 

“In the package type of policy, the 
incidence of expense is undoubtedly less 
than the sum of expenses for the indi- 
vidual coverages and this can be taken 
into consideration in establishing the 
indivisible premium for the package pol- 
icy. In the case of the schedule policy, 
however, we do not know in advance 
which particular coverages the insured 
is going to select nor in what amounts 
he is going to buy them. All we seem 
to be able to do from a practical point 
of view is to establish a charge for each 
coverage and then add these charges 
together according to which coverages 
have been selected. 

“Certainly, there is food for thought 
in the possibility of some variation in 
premium according to how many of the 
available coverages are purchased. This 
could perhaps be on a discount basis. 
Similarly, perhaps we ought to give 
some thought to the possibility of a de- 
creasing charge for each particular cov- 
erage according to the amount purchased 
of that coverage. At the present time, 
most, if not all, companies charge a flat 
amount for each $1,000 of death and 
dismemberment and for each unit of 
weekly indemnity. 

“Only in the field of ac cident medical 
reimbursement is some allowance made 
in the purchase of larger amounts. This 
is mainly in recognition of the smaller 
likelihood of total loss, but there may 
be or there could be a reflection of ex- 
pense savings contained therein. Per- 
haps this same principle of expense 
savings could be applied to other cover- 
ages, such as death and dismemberment, 
weekly indemnity, hospital benefits, etc. 

“In the same way more thought might 


be given in general to the selling of 
coverages with a large deductible in one 
form or another. This would lead to a 
low frequency of claims and a conse- 
quent saving in claim expense. Insurance 
can be divided into two types—type one, 
which spreads losses that occur even in 
the best regulated families, and type 
two, which gives to the unfortunate few 
what it takes from the fortunate many. 
Let us compare expenses between these 
two types of insurance. Take, for ex- 
ample, a long duration $50 a week sick- 
ness benefit with a nominal waiting 
period. Suppose the pure premium is 
$50 a year and the expenses and profit 
another $50 a year. The premium might 
be apportionable as follows: 

$50 benefits to policyholders 

$10 claim expenses 

$3 taxes 

$25 commission 

$7 production and renewals, etc. 

$5 profit 

“Now if the waiting period on each 

sickness were two months, the actual 
losses wouid probably be about half. The 
loss expenses would be much more dras- 
tically reduced as only about 10% of 
sickness would run over the two months 
duration. For $100 a year the benefit 
could then be about $120 a week and 
the premium could be split as follows: 

$58 benefits for policyholders 

2 claim expenses 

$3 taxes 

$25 commission 

$7 production and renewals, etc. 

$5 profit 

“We are now able to offer a benefit of 

$120 per week instead of $50 for the 


same premium. This is et a: due to the 
reduction in claims resulting from the 
two months waiting period, but it is also 
due to the fact that because of a saving 
in claim expense, $58 out of every $100 
can be returned to the policyholder in 
the form of benefits, instead of $50. 


Government Criticism 


_ “We need all our efforts to give value 
in the type two, or true insurance form, 
for private insurance in the social insur- 
ance field has long been on the defensive. 
With a change in the philosophy of 
government, this will ease the pressure 
upon us, but it may only be a breathing 
spell so it behooves us to use this. in- 
terim period to take stock of our posi- 
tion. The main point of criticism of the 
business from the Federal level has been 
that we were not meeting the needs of 
the people. 

“On the state level, we are faced with 
a much more insidious argument to the 
effect that our customers, when and to 
the extent that they do buy our product, 
are not getting their money’s worth. In 
this connection I do not think the an- 
swer is to talk about the provision of 
cheap protection. 

“Cheap” Is a Relative Word 

“Cheap, as we all know, is a relative 
word. Every type of industry in the 
country has a segment which manufac- 
tures cheap articles. Some of these ar- 
ticles are cheap in the best sense of the 
word in that, relatively, they provide 
good value for the price asked; others 
are merely cheap in the sense that they 

(Continued on Page 48) 


Glazier on Importance of Age Factor 


That the age factor is of considerable 
importance in the development of the 
claim costs for hospital expense insur- 
ance was demonstrated by Richard L. 
Glazier, actuary, Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vi irginia, in his presentation be- 
var the annual meeting of the Bureau 
of A. & H. Underwriters at the Seigni- 
orv Club, Montreal. Mr. Glazier made 
note of the relatively small quantity of 
statistics available in published form, 
particularly those bearing on the sub- 
jects of individual contracts. 

In the course of his talk, Mr. Glazier 
reviewed some of the data in connecting 
with group insurance, Blue Cross, and 
the compulsory plans of Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. He also presented 
data based on the experience of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. with individual 
and family hospital and surgical expense 
contracts, saying: 

Life Co. of Va. Policy 

“The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
began the issue of hospital and surgical 
expense insurance in February, 1951 on 
the weekly premium basis and by the 
end of June, 1951 had its full weekly 
premium agency organization engaged i in 
the business,” Mr. Glazier said. “The 
policy provides, on a reimbursement 
basis, daily benefits of $5, $7, or $9 for 
90 days per confinement, miscellaneous 
extras during hospital confinement of 
$50, hospital services in connection with 
first aid treatment of $25, surgical bene- 
fits on the modern group $200 surgical 
schedule excluding the fee for obstetrics 
hospital benefits of $50 for maternity 
(when husband and wife are covered), 
polio benefits of $15,000 per case, plus 
an accidental death and dismemberment 
or loss of eyesight benefit on the life 
of the insured providing $500 for loss 
of life, two members or eyes, and $250 
for loss of one member or eye. The pol- 
icy is assured mainly in the ‘southeastern 
quarter of the United States although 
to some extent elsewhere. 

“The insuring clause provides immedi- 
ate coverage for accidental injuries, a 30- 
day waiting period for sickness involving 


no surgery and for polio, a 90-day waiting 
period for sickness involving surgery, 
and a 10-month waiting peried for ma- 
ternity benefits. Sickness is covered 
which ‘first manifests itself at least (30 
or 90 days) after the policy date.’ Pol- 
icy exclusions are those referring to war, 
workmen’s compensation and confine- 
ment in a military or veterans hospital. 


No Medicals or Inspection Reports 


“The agency forces were initially and 
are periodically instructed by traveling 
agency training supervisors and by home 
office officials. Underwriting is done 
without medical examinations and for 
the most part without inspection reports. 
Applications are a»proved, rejected or 
approved with waiver at the home office. 
Claims are handled from the home office. 

“The period covered in the investiga- 
tion is from July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953, 
approximately the second full year of 
operation. At the beginning of the pe- 
riod the premiums in force were at the 
rate of $2,500,000 per year and at the end 
of the period were at the rate of $3,750,- 
000 per year, with practically a straight 
line increase in the interval.” 


Results of Study 


Indicating that the life years exposed 
in the period under study totaled 119,813, 
Mr. Glazier then presented a series of 
tables. A partial summary of the data 
contained therein is given as follows: 

“For the adult males the figures indi- 
cate a steadily increasing number of 
hospital days per life with advancing 
age due both to increasing frequency of 
claims and increasing average duration. 
For the females there is a decrease in 
hospital days per life for the age group 
50-61, but we have no reason to assume 
the upward trend will not be resumed 
at higher ages as experience develops, 
judging by the other data at hand. 

“With a $50 maximum there is not 
much variation in average amount of 
claim paid, about 10% for males and 
20% for females. It is assumed that 
where larger provision for extras is 
made in the policy there will be more 
variation in cost by age.” 
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“The NAIC committee, however, was 
insistent that additional statutory power 
must be given to the Insurance Commis- 
sioners to correct abuses in the accident 
and health business, that the standard 
provisions law and other existing legis- 
lation were not sufficient, and that unless 
the state laws were tightened, Federal 
agencies would step into the breach. 
Superintendent Dineen of New York, in 
my opinion one of the ablest and most 
conscientious insurance supervisory offi- 
cials any state has had, was especially 
insistent on this. He wanted ‘to drive 
the burglars out of the business.’ 


Year’s Postponement Sought 


“The industry representatives asked 
for a year’s postponement to make con- 
structive suggestions with reference to 
this problem, as to which everyone was 
more or less floundering. (Proceedings 
of NAIC, 1947, page 214.) The Commis- 
sioners’ committee rather naturally felt 
that time was pressing (they had worked 
for many months on the rating and fair 
practice laws), and that their program 
of proposed legislation must be brought 
to a conclusion. 

“The emphasis with respect to A. & H. 
insurance was on policy forms. The 
State Departments could only disapprove 
policies for non-compliance with statu- 
tory requirements, and the standard pro- 
visions law did not deal with coverage. 
‘Unconscionable’ policies were being is- 
sued, the Commissioners said, which 
State Departments had no legal right to 
disapprove. Premiums were being charged 
by some companies which were not high 
in themselves, but which bought very 
limited coverage, and the claim practices 
of the operators issuing such policies 
were such that there was difficulty in 
collecting even the claims that were 
covered, These were, as I recall it, the 
evils complained of, which all concerned 
were anxious to remedy. 

“The result was the bill to which I 
have referred in the beginning of this 
talk. It was aimed at ‘unconscionable’ 
policies, and the reference to benefits 
being reasonable in relation to rates 
was insisted upon by the Commissioners’ 
committee, because they felt that they 
might not be able to establish that a 
policy form was misleading or deceptive, 
and they wanted another string on their 
disapproval bow to eliminate policies 
which, because of their very limited cov- 
erage or because of claim chiseling by 
the companies issuing them, should not 
be on the market.” 


Makes Six-Point Summary 
address Mr 


points on 


Toward the close of his 
Cox summarized the main 
“reasonableness of benefits” which, to 
his mind, should be es in mind in 
considering the trend of A. & H. regula- 
tion at this time. They are as follows: 

“1. The statutory provision as to rea- 
sonableness of benefits in relation to the 
premium charged was not intended by 
its draftsmen to be a general rate regu- 
latory measure for accident and health 
insurance; it was intended to give the 
Commissioners an additional weapon to 
eliminate ‘fraudulent or manifestly un 
fair’ policies. 

“2. The state legislatures have ex- 
cluded A. & H. insurance from rate reg- 
ulatory laws applying to casualty and 
fire lines, thereby leaving the anti-trust 
laws applicable to prevent price fixing 
between competing companies. 

“3. The determination of price by 
open market competition is a fundamen- 
tal of the American enterprise system, 
to preserve which is the principal aim 

f Federal and state anti-trust laws. 

“4. The A. & H. insurance business is 
highly competitive, and each insurer de- 
termines the prices it will charge for 
its policies. 

“5. Due to the practice of renewing 
A. & H. policies year after year and to 
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Follmann’s Report 


(Continued from Page 45) 


will use it—it is also reasonable to pre- 
sume that premiums would have to rise 
accordingly. 

“A possible degree of counterbalance 
might exist, however, if it is revealed 
that certain types of over-utilization— 
such as X-ray and consultation—actually 
serve to reduce claims, particularly for 
loss of time. On the other hand, if there 
is sheer overcharging because of the ex- 
istence of insur ance, this must be coped 
with directly.’ 

The speaker brought out that another 
area of concern is the increasing interest 
on the part of the professional groups to 





other characteristics of the business, 
prices for the basic coverages have been 
relatively stable through periods of good 
and poor loss experience, and the cost 
of these coverages is not the subject of 
policyholder complaint. 

“6. Rate regulation by states of A. & 
H. insurance would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult for Insurance Departments, and 
would hamper the growth of the busi- 
ness and the improvement and develop- 
ment of coverages, to the detriment of 
insurers and their policyholders.” 

The speaker further declared: “I can 
see nothing in the words, ‘The Commis- 
sioner may disapprove such form if the 
benefits provided therein are unreason- 
able in relation to the premium charged,’ 
which obliges a Commissioner to require 
that every submission of a policy form 
for approval be accompanied by data to 
show how the premium is determined. 
Both the wording (especially when con- 
trasted with the detailed statutory pro- 
visions for rate regulation in other lines) 
and the history of this provision indicate 
a different legislative intent. 

Tests That Should Be Applied 


“In order to comply with this statute, 
it seems to me that a Commissioner or 
his policy examiner should apply these 
tests: 


submitted 
require- 


policy form 
statutory 


(1) Does the 

meet specific 
ments ? 
Does it contain any provision 
which is deceptive, inequitable or 
likely to encourage misrepresenta- 
tion of the policy? 


Is the premium at which it is to 
be sold not greatly out of line 
with the current market price of 
similar policies ? 


“If the form meets these 


tests, it 
should be approved. If it meets the first 


but the policy is much more re- 
strictive than other policies selling at 
comparable prices, then the Commis- 
sioner can require the insurer filing the 
form to justify the premium charge be- 
fore approving the policy. If the benefits 
to be provided by a submitted form are 
so different from those of policies in 
common use that no market price can 
be said to exist, then the Commissioner 
could require substantiating evidence 
that the benefits are reasonable in rela- 
tion to the premium to be charged. 

“The suggestion that the competitive 
market price be used as the test of rea- 
sonableness was, as many of you know, 
advanced by Ward Bloomer a year or 
two ago. It is an application of the prin- 
ciple which, is used in the determination 
of estate taxes and in other valuation 
problems. Where a free market exists, 
that is taken as the fair value; it is only 
where there is no established free mar- 
ket price that other methods of deter- 
mining value must be used. The applica- 
tion of this principle to the determina- 
tion of reasonableness of benefits in 
relation to premium will, I am convinced, 
most nearly carry out the intent with 
which the act was drafted. I see no other 
way in which the law can be practically 
administered.” 


two, 


act, in effect, as consultants on insur- 
ance. On this matter he said: “While, 
to a degree, it is perhaps natural to ex- 
pect this, it is also reasonable to expect 
that those professions who rightfully are 
resentful of insurance interests set up 
standards for the judgment of doctors, 
hospitals, or nurses. Yet several medical 
societies recently have published pam- 
phlets which in effect tell the public 
what to look for in purchasing protec- 
tion. Generally these pamphlets are not 
properly informed. Inevitably they ap- 
pear to favor the ‘non-profit’ plans. Often 
they are openly critical of insurance. 

“Steps are being considered by the 
bureau to cope with any further develop- 
ments in this direction. It is hoped that 
the Better Business Bureau pamphlet, 
on which the bureau has been consulted, 
will alleviate the feeling for further need 
of such pamphlets. 

“Still another area of concern is that 
iact that increasingly these professional 
groups are influencing state legislatures 
with respect to additional regulation of 
insurance. This year the bureau had to 
be concerned with such influenced meas- 
ures in lowa and Virginia.” 

General impression gained from Mr. 
Follmann’s report was that the bureau 
is continuing to grow in size, prestige 
and in the services which it performs 
on behalf of its member companies. 


Perryman on Expenses 


(Continued from Page 47) 


cost little. The accident and health in- 
surance industry is no exception. Certain 
segments of the business provide appar- 
ently inexpensive policies of a sort. Some 
of these policies quite openly provide 
limited protection which is good of its 
kind and is usually designed for a spe- 
cific purpose. Others are very much 
more ostentatious and may pretend, 
through one means or another, to be 
something they are not. But if you look 
at all carefully at the article itself it 
soon reveals itself to be the poor thing 
it is.” 

Mr. Perryman reminded his audience 
that the accident and health industry is 
a matter of public concern because if it 
does not live up to its promises the re- 
sults can be extremely grave. Noting 
that the past had been marked with 
competition between companies to give 
the public more and more coverage, both 
in type and amount, until some became 
little more than frills, the speaker stated 
that the time has long since passed when 
it is sufficient or even right to meet 
competition and the needs of the insur- 
ing public by frills and minor improve- 
ments in coverage. 

“Traditionally,” he concluded, “as the 
sale of a product has increased, unit 
costs have been reduced. This has been 
accomplished partly by a reduction in 
the profit on each unit sold and partly 
through the efficiency of mass produc- 
tion. In the case of the accident and 
health industry the profit margin, as I 
have said, has generally been reduced 
and transformed into increased benefits. 
3ut there is a limit beyond which we 
cannot go. Even the accident and health 
industry needs health insurance and the 
best insurance it can have is a reasonable 
profit. 

“Tt seems, therefore, that we must turn 
our attention more and more to the 
expense side of the picture. We are not 
aided, as are some industries by mass 
production methods but there are un- 
doubtedly many ways in which we can 
reduce our expenses. I have attempted 
to open up a few avenues of thought 
and I have alluded to methods which 
are already accepted as beneficent. It 
will rest with each one of us to seek 
his own way. I firmly believe that the 
industry wants to provide the public 
with the best possible article at a rea- 
sonable price and I am convinced that 
an important key to the provision of this 
better article is a reduction in the ex- 
pense factor.” 


(. Manton Eddy 


(Continued from Page 45) 


thoughtful consideration of coinsurance 
and its application.” 


Major Medical Coverage 


Speaking of major medical or catas- 
trophe coverage, Mr. Eddy remarked: 
“This newcomer is a very fascinating 
one. Like the first child to young par- 
ents, it also has its terrifying moments. 
Certainly it is a true, social experiment 
toward finding the solution to the very 
real problem of the unusual hospital 
bill. It meets the fundamental insur- 
ance concept of protecting against the 
unlikely but costly loss rather than the 
likely but incidental loss. And also J 
call your attention to the coinsurance 
element that has consistently run 
through such plans. The few exceptions 
have seemed to become problems, 
whether or not the omission of coinsur- 
ance was at fault.” 


Urges Study of Ives-Flanders Bill 


As to the national legislation picture, 
the speaker anticipates that bills will 
continue to be introduced pointing to- 
ward national compulsory health insur- 
ance. However, under the present ad- 
ministratton, “there is little sympathy for 
them and little likelihood of passage.” 
However, he sounded a warning on the 
Ives-Flanders bill which has made its 
reappearance in this Congress and which 
will perhaps be of some importance 
when Congress reconvenes. It proposes 
through Federal grants to states to en- 
courage establishment and expansion of 
voluntary non-profit prepayment plans. 

“Much the same _ pattern threads 
through the recently reported Magnuson 
Commission,” Mr. Eddy said. “This pat- 
tern is one of extreme importance. 
Therefore, read the Ives-Flanders bill 
carefully. Study it to the end that you 
will reach broad conclusions and develop 
your own sincere convictions. You will, 
I am sure, be presented next year with 
the opportunity to express those convic- 
tions and the reasons for them.” 


Commends Health Insurance Council 


In giving his quick view of today’s 
group insurance scene Mr. Eddy made a 
gracious bow to the Health Insurance 
Council and its fine work. He recalled 
the council’s birth not so many years 
ago; also the concern felt more recently 
by those who were devoting much time, 
thought and energy to council work—the 
concern that those efforts were futile 
and ineffective. 

“Today there can be no valid question 
of results. The continuing relationship 
with medical and hospital groups is al- 
ready a richly rewarding one and will 
pay increasing dividends in good will 
and understanding in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. And that is particularly im- 
portant in the light of problems that lie 
ahead. In the specific areas of state pre- 
paid plans, the standard hospital admis- 
sions plan and the annual survey of acci- 
dent and health coverage, the council 
has scored well,” he emphasized. 

In closing Mr. Eddy posed some ques- 
tions. They follow: 

Do hospitals need to find new sources 
of funds to meet the costs of non-paying 
patients? 

Is any new source logically one of 
Federal monies? If so, is distribution to 
be under local administration ? 

Is the pre-payment mechanism a suit- 
able method ? 

Is it feasible to provide reimburse- 
ment of the costs of illness after the 
event? 

Is there a large and important section 
of the population that is normally self- 
supporting but which becomes indigent 
when faced with major cost of illness ? 

What is the best approach to the prob- 
lem of costs of illness for this group? 
For the aged; for the unemployed; for 
those on public relief ? 
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“Staff-wise, Louis A. Orsini coordinates 
the committee structure in the group, 
statutory disability and blanket fields. 
He executes their instructions and fun- 
nels information in these fields to the 
companies. In the area of individual, 
family and franchise insurance Francis 
T. Crawley functions similarly. John F. 
McAlevey is responsible for handling 
legislative and regulatory matters, while 
Natalie N. Nosworthy, who is office 
manager, 1S responsible for office pro- 
cedure and office management. She is 
also a most efficient and dependable 
secretary. 

“General Manager Follmann_ super- 
vises the over-all functioning of all com- 
mittees in relation to the executive staff 
and is broadly responsible for the ex- 
ecution of the policy laid down by the 
governing committee.” 


Planning Committee of Great Help 


Mr. Hauschild credited the bureau’s 
planning committee as having been of 
“tremendous aid to the governing com- 
mittee in planning and guiding these 
necessary structural changes,” and he 
said: “This committee has brought about 
the new concept of our committee struc- 
ture and the staff’s relationship to this 
structure. Unnecessary committees have 
been eliminated and, in some instances, 
committees have logically been com- 
bined. In other instances, the purposes 
of committees have been expanded or 
clarified. The result will be greater effi- 
ciency and improved and_ broadened 
service to member companies. 

“The planning committee has also 
considered a revised and more realistic 
assessment basis but without conclusion 
to date. ....° 

Mr. Hauschild then pointed to the 
formation of the bureau’s finance com- 
mittee early in 1953 and said that it has 
already established itself as “a force and 
factor controlling our financial affairs. 
This committee weighs the budgeting 
requirements and the necessity and logic 
of any financial expenditures—presenting 
its recommendations to the governing 
committee for consideration and action.” 


Four Important Special Committees 


Attention was then directed to four 
important special committees, currently 
at work on projects of primary impor- 
tance. Mr. Hauschild said he was hopeful 
that the results of their efforts “will 
prove of value to regulatory officials as 
well as easing the problems for the vast 
majority of companies who are conduct- 
ing their affairs on a proper basis.” 

The first special committee, headed by 
Henry R. Roberts, Connecticut General 
Life, has the task of developing a de- 
tailed statement with respect to the 
proper and improper uses of A. & H. 
loss ratios and the proposition of the 
reasonableness of A. & H. benefits in 
relation to premiums. 

The second committee is struggling 
with the difficult project of studying 
cancellation and non-renewal practices of 
companies for the purpose of developing 
a rational supporting the proper uses 
of these practices, and of giving Insur- 
ance Commissioners (and others inter- 
ested) workable material with which to 
cope with problems arising out of misuse 
of the cancellation right. On this com- 
mittee are the Aetna Life—Paul H. 
Rogers; Mutual Life—Leigh Cruess; 
Connecticut General — Noyes Carey: 
Guardian Life—Gerald S. Parker; Trav- 
elers—Franklin Brown, and Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity—Neil J. Brown. 
_The third committee, headed by Paul 
FE. Laymon, Standard Accident, is 
charged with giving consideration to 
the development of legislation that will 
generally aid Insurance Commissioners 
in coping with their A. & H. problems, 
“by way of going to the source of these 
problems rather than to institute meas- 





ures which effect all writers in the field 
even though their operations are above 
reproach and entirely satisfactory.” Serv- 
ing on this committee are American 
Health Insurance Corp—William deV. 
Washburn; Aetna Life—Berkeley Cox; 
Travelers—Robert J. Sullivan, and In- 
demnity Co. of North America—W. E. 
Kipp. 
New Public Relations Committee 


The fourth committee, that on public 
relations, is charged with developing a 
full public relations program for the 
bureau. Recently appointed, it is com- 
posed of William L. Bates, Fidelity & 
Casualty; Alfred W. Perkins, Union 
Mutual Life, Portland; E. A. Hauschild, 
Security Mutual Life, and General Man- 
ager Follmann. 

“This committee has a major job cut 
out for itself because the A. & H. busi- 
ness is now beset with enemies sniping 
at our record, claiming that we are not 
doing a good job,” said Mr. Hauschild. 
Declaring that most of this criticism 
cannot be justified, he went on: “Because 
our business has grown so rapidly with 
the result that many people come in 
contact with it... it is only natural the 
focus of attention becomes distorted. It 
is a business of many facets and an in- 
cident involving sales, or underwriting, 
or claims, or cancellations, cannot be 
judged from that viewpoint alone. The 


office with top-flight companies. 


* Age 





individual incidents or problems all fit 
into a picture and the whole of it has 
to be considered in the same way we 
look at a wheel... 

“Often derogatory expressions are not 
fairly presented so it seems to me the 
bureau needs to establish a public rela- 
tions agency to tell about the good 
things which are accepted as a matter 
of fact and to act in rebuttal on some 
of the opinions expressed which distort 
facts and give no consideration to the 
whole problem. I, therefore, urge the 
bureau and the companies to sponsor 
and conduct a campaign of education to 
the end we will have better public rela- 
tions.” 
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to the man who works 
—hours 
—wages 
—vacations 
—pensions 
—proximity 

are important items. 


All are easily measured. 


Equally important are the intangibles 


—the aims 


—the philosophy 


—the attitude 


of a prospective employer. 


Difficult things to measure 





harder to explain. 


A GROUP WELFARE PROGRAM is always the sign 


of a good place to work. Thousands of employers 


have proved it. 
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Thousands more are waiting for 


the news. Let us help you tell them. 


American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 


135 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Resourceful accident and health underwriter and producer is interested 
developing a profitable agency or branch office in either Florida or Georgia. 


| have had 15 years of valuable experience—agency, branch office and home 


Intimate knowledge of individual, group and franchise policies. Available for 
new connection NOW. For further details, address Box 2201, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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1954 Annual Meeting 
The 1954 annual meeting of the Bureau 
of A. & H. Underwriters will be held 
September 13-15 at the Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Mr. Hauschild declared that the lack 
of a good industry-wide public relations 
program “has probably hurt us more 
than anything else in recent years.” He 
felt strongly that the lack of it has let 
the proponents of monopolistic insurance 
“go on their way without rebuttal.” 


More Difficult to Do Business 


In closing his report Mr. Hauschild 
spoke of the increased difficulty in doing 
business in today’s market and under the 
regulations and requirements imposed on 
the companies bv State Insurance De- 
partments. To illustrate his point he 
said : 

“We thought Utopia was to be-ours 
when the uniform provisions act rec- 
ommended by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners would be 
adopted by all of the states. No one 
can deny that the uniform provisions 
recommendations reflected good sound 
thinking on the part of people who 
recognized a problem and came up with 
a sensible, reasonable solution. Many 
states have adopted the recommenda- 
tions as drafted and so we get some 
uniformity to a degree. But woe is upon 
us again because a few states by law 
or directive go beyond the recommenda- 
tions and insist upon modifications, many 
of which do not reflect changes of mate- 
riality and in some cases can definitely 
be classified as nuisancesome. To con- 
tinue in business, the companies must 
bow to these demands and incur ex- 
penses that could be saved. 

“Tt is too bad that companies must 
maintain sets of policies with variations 
required by the incumbent in the policy 
examining division of a state, whose 
action in many cases expresses personal 
opinion, which opinion might not be 
shared with others in the department, 
his predecessor or successor. My plea is 
for reasonableness with some regard to 
what the recommendations really mean 
to the buying public and to the expenses 
of the companies. 

“Loss exhibit filings by forms as re- 
quired are another headache. the value 
of which is now questionable because 
they reflect figures which tell only part 
of the story. The legitimate operators 
are willing to cooperate and furnish in- 
formation if it serves the purpose orig- 
inally intended. The Insurance Commis- 
sioners have the means of policing a 
situation that cannot be policed by 
industry and my plea is to have the 
Departments use the material they have 
in those situations which require it....” 

Mr. Hauschild also made a shen: for 
better educated agency and operating 
force to include claims men, underwrit- 
ers, clerks and executives. On this point 
he said: “Admitting that some companies 
have training courses and the license 
examination requirements of certain 
states are resulting in improvement in 
the knowledge of sales people, there is 
still a lot to be done. A more compre- 
hensive educational effort which goe 
farther than a build up for sales is 
imperative. .. .” 
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New Zurich-American Merit Plan 
Explained by Neville Pilling 


A merit plan for private passenger 

automobile insurance has been adopted 
by the Zurich-American Companies fol- 
lowing their recent withdrawal from the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers with respect to automobile liability 
lines and their concurrent resignation of 
their subscribership to the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association. The 
plan has been approved and is in use in 
seven states; California, Delaware, 
Idaho, Missouri, Montana, North Da- 
kota and Vermont. 

The plan, as it is used in these states, 
will apply to physical damage as well as 
to automobile liability and medical pay- 
ments coverages. It includes a schedule 
of credits and debits based on the acci- 
dent and loss records of risks during a 
12-month experience period. It will be 
the basis for filings in other states, ac- 
cording to Neville Pilling, U. S. mana- 
ger of the Zurich, who gave the follow- 
ing details: 

Credits and debits applying to automo- 
bile bodily injury, property damage, and 
medical payments coverages are listed 
below: 

Accident experience: No accidents— 
rating basis, 15% credit: one accident— 
rating basis, manual; two accidents—rat- 
ing basis, 25% debit; three or more acci- 
Yd good by bane 50% debit; new 
owner (no record of experience)—rating 
basis, manual. 

The foregoing schedule will be super- 
imposed upon the rates developed by the 
standard 1-2-3 classification plan except 
that, wherever the seven-class plan has 
been adopted, the Zurich-American Com- 
panies will file a five-class plan. Class 1 
will not be divided, but will have a single 
rate equal to Class 1B of the seven-class 
plan. 

The classifications, then, will be as fol- 
lows: 


Five-Class Plan 


Class 1: Non-business use, with no 
operator under 25 years of age resident 
in the applicant’s household or employed 
as a chauffeur. Driving a car to and 
from work not to be considered business 
use. 

Class 2A: Business and non-business 
use. The operators under 25 years of 


Mutual Auto Plan in Florida 


The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
announces a revision of private passen- 
ger automobile liability classifications 
and rates in Florida. The new program 
will apply to all policies written on or 
after October 12, 1953, and may be ap- 
plied to policies written to become effec- 
tive between August 1, 1953, and Octo- 
ber 12, 1953. 

The October 12th revision for Florida 
introduces seven private passenger auto- 
mobile classifications in lieu of the pres- 
ent three classifications. Similar revi- 
sions were announced recently for ten 
other states. The revised private passen- 
ger automobile classification plan is now 
effective in Arizona, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Maine, Maryland, New Mexico, 
South Carolina, and Wyoming. 


25 YEARS WITH AETNA C. & S. 

Edmund W. Sours, field supervisor in 
the casualty claim division of Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, observed his 25th 
anniversary with the organization Octo- 
ber 2. 

Mr. Sours was claim supervisor at the 
30ston office before returning to the 
home office in 1947, as group claim su- 
perintendent, being appointed to his 
present position last February.- He is 
a member of the International Claim 
Association and the Health Insurance 
Council. 


age are not owners or principal oper- 
ators of the automobile; or the operators 
under 25 years of age are owners or 
principal operators and are married with 
legal custody of a child resident in the 
household. 

Class 2B: Business and non-business 
use. The operators under 25 years of 
age are owners or principal operators 
and are married without legal custody of 
a child resident in the household. 

Class 2C: Business and non-business 
use. The operators under 25 years of age 
are owners or principal operators and 
are not married. 

Class 3: Business use. Owned by in- 
dividuals, with no operator under 25 
years of age resident in the applicant’s 
household or employed as a chauffeur; 
or private passenger automobiles owned 
by corporations, co-partnerships, or un- 
incorporated associations. 

Special rate considerations will be 
given to farmers and clergymen, subject 
to the “age 25” qualification. 

Classifications with respect to physical 
damage coverages will follow standard 
practice, to which merit factors will be 
applied as follows: 

Accident or loss experience: No acci- 
dent or loss under any physical damage 
coverage—rating basis, 10% credit; one 
accident or loss under any such cover- 
age—rating basis, manual; two accidents 
or losses involving one or more such 
coverages—rating basis, 10% debit; 
three or more accidents or losses involv- 
ing one or more such coverages—rating 
basis, 25% debit; new owner (no record 
of experience)—rating basis, manual. 

The merit classification plan is appli- 
cable only to automobiles classified as 
private passenger automobiles. When a 
risk consists of two or more automobiles, 
each will be classified separately under 
this plan. However, the plan will not 
apply to those automobiles which are 
fleet or experience rated. 

“The blending of the merit principle 
with the classification method is a sound 
approach to the private passenger auto- 
mobile insurance problem,” Mr. Pilling 
said, “because it makes it possible to 
measure the quality of a risk as well as 
the exposure to risk, By giving more 
consideration to the accident-free driver 
and placing a larger share of insurance 
costs on the accident-producing driver 
it tends to encourage safe driving prac- 
tices.” 
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reason or another not in the market 
for hospital-bill prepayment coverage.” 

Referring to the future growth of all 
types of health insurance, Mr. Beers 
stated: “As far as growth is concerned, 
I see no signs of a slackening. From 
time to time new classes of persons 
will appear who want coverage, and can 
buy it. New methods will be tried for 
covering new types of groups. From 
time to time, new types of benefits will 
continue to be experimented with— and 
fail, or succeed and become popular. This 
is a very healthy condition for any move- 
ment to be in. 

“The only unhealthy aspect of the 
situation is the tendency of some people 
to see in progress only signs of incom- 
pletion. Those who think that if a thing 
is good, it should be provided now to 
everyone, do not understand the basic 
truth that human progress must needs 
be unending. 

“Our hardest problems are with human 
nature. If we offer the wrong kind of 
benefit, human nature will respond by 
doing something we did not foresee. If 
we limit our board and room benefits 
and make a large allowance for mis- 
cellaneous fees, hospitals that are run- 
ning short will naturally raise their 
X-ray, laboratory, and miscellaneous 
charges before they raise their board and 
room charges. Also, patients and their 
doctors may not try to be even reason- 
ably economical in the miscellaneous 
services they request and order. If the 
plan contains no coverage of X-rays 
out of the hospital, a person needing 
X-rays will naturally try to get admitted 
to the hospital as a bed patient and then 
use the hospital’s X-ray department. 
Things like this may change the natural! 
course of medical and hospital practice 
considerably, and not often in the direc- 
tion of greatest efficiency. However, we 
can only learn by trying; and out of 
the multiplicity of plans now in existence, 
much wisdom will eventually emerge— 
but now uniformity.” 


Whittaker Describes Major Medical 


New and still in the early stages of 
development, major medical expense in- 
surance is being sought and accepted by 
the public so rapidly that Edmund B. 
Whittaker termed it “the most im- 
portant development in group insurance 
in the last 20 years.” He pointed out 
that it is sometimes referred to as 
“medical catastrophy insurance.” 

With the growth in popularity of 
fringe benefits in lieu of cash wage in- 
creases, there is a natural tendency for 
labor organizations “to concentrate on 


Can You Design Accident and Health Policies? 


growing Dallas Company needs experienced man! 


The man we’re looking for must be thoroughly experienced in all phases 
of the mechanical production of accident and health, and hospitalization policies. 
He must be familiar with new uniform provisions. Complete, working knowl- 
edge of all phases of insurance business helpful. 


Liberal, progressive management offers wonderful opportunity to advance 
in salary and position. Excellent working conditions. Generous annual bonus. 
Starting salary commensurate with past experience. 


State in detail, background and job history, along with age, present con- 
nection, etc. All information will be kept confidential. 
Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


providing benefits under which large 
numbers of workers or their families 
would collect, rather than insuring 
against tremendous medical bills which 
occasionally ruin even the most prosper- 
ous families,” he said. 

Mr. Whittaker described the vast com- 
putations and sampling techniques that 
had to be developed in arriving at major 
medical insurance costs, and the proper 
types of policies which would provide 
practically complete coverage for indi- 
viduals and their families. He stressed 
the need for placing this insurance on 
a financially sound basis. He described 
the use of deductible expense features 
and coinsurance factors, in which the 
insured person becomes in small degree 
a co-insurer of himself, in order to place 
on him some responsibility for holding 
medical costs and charges within reason- 
able bounds. 

“The only economical method of taking 
care of small medical bills is for the 
patient to pay for them himself without 
involving claim investigations. By cut- 
ting out the expenses of paying small 
claims, the deductible principle has per- 
mitted the use of much lower premium 
rates than would otherwise be _ neces- 
sary,” Mr. Whittaker explained. “The 
principle of coinsurance means that the 
patient has to pay part of the bill, and 
we believe that coinsurance is necessary 
because, unless the patient has some 
financial stake in the bill, the cost will 
sky-rocket.” 

Typical Major Medical Plan 

Under a typical major medical expense 
plan described by Mr. Whittaker, an in- 
sured individual and members of his 

family are compensated for the expenses 
of doctors’ services in or out of a hos- 
pital, fees paid to a surgeon, all nursing 
care, physiotherapy, hospital room and 
boz rd, all other hospital charges of every 
nature, anesthesia, X-rays and laboratory 
tests outside of a hospital, ambulance 
expense, the cost of drugs and medicines 
purchased in or out of a hospital and 
the cost of artificial limbs, crutches, 
rental of an iron lung or other mechani- 
cal equipment. Dental treatment neces- 
sitated by accidents is also provided. 
Some policies provide maximum payment 
as high as $10,000 per illness for each 
individual member of a family. Thus, a 
family so insured does not meet with 
financial disaster arising from medical 
expenses, 

Various methods have been used to 
place deductible features of such insur- 
ance policies on a sound financial basis, 
Mr. Whittaker stated. One of these is 
known as the “corridor deductible.” This 
means, Mr. Whittaker said, that after 
payments have been made under the 
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White Sulphur Closeups 
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proud mother of four of Billy Earls’ 
grandsons. ; 5 

Billy, who celebrated his 80th birth- 
day on October 12, has 20 grandchildren 
in all and about four great-grandchil- 
dren. He still plays 18 holes of golf in 
the low 90's. 

Frank R. Bell, past president of NAIA, 
accompanied by Mrs. Bell, came to 
White Sulphur following the Washing- 
ton convention of the National Associa- 
tion. While at that meeting Frank is 
said to have dropped a bombshell in the 
laps of the NAIA executive committee 
in connection with the practices of cer- 
tan Chicago brokers. However, he 
would divulge no details. 

Here at this convention of American 
stock insurance interests some of us 
were a bit surprised on Monday to ob- 
serve innocent looking advertising ma- 
terial in behalf of Lloyd’s of London. 
Would this be looked upon as an at- 
tempt at “infiltration ?” 

The annual get-together of the Stand- 
ard Accident had to pass up Florida “H” 
cottage this year and the party was 
held in the grand ballroom. The boys 
certainly put the big pot in the little 
one this time, and full credit for a royal 
good time must go to President Ralph 
H. Platts and Vice Presidents Jack 
Hacker, Paul Laymon, E. A. Warnica, 
Hal White and Paul Wilson. They an- 
ticipated every wish of the huge crowd 
with the unfailing hospitality for which 
the Standard has long been noted. 


Reinsurance Contingent 


I must not overlook a well deserved 
mention of the reinsurance company 
contingent at this convention. They in- 
cluded the scholarly E. Brandli, presi- 
dent, North American Casualty & Surety 
Reinsurance Corp., and Mrs. Brandli; 
Vice Presidents E. C. Booth and Jack 
Walker of the same company. Also offi- 
cials of General Reinsurance Corp. and 
their wives; Edward G. Lowry, Jr., who 
is a graduate of Harvard, Oxford and 
Columbia Law School; Jim Cathcart, 
president, and Bob Braddock, executive 
vice president, who incidentally, won a 
prize in the golf tournament, and John 
Madigan, assistant vice president, who 
handles surety contacts for General Re. 

Employers Reinsurance Corp. of Kan- 
sas City was represented by Frank 
Proper, president, and Ed Trimble, vice 
president, accompanied by his nice wife. 
Under Frank’s leadership the company 
is in improved shape this year. Don 
Moorhead was missed. 


Treaty Management Corp. of New 
York was well represented by Vice 
President Donald FE. Bryant, who 
brought his wife along for her first 


casualty-surety convention experience, 
and C. F. Germain, also vice president. 
Mrs. Germain was also here for the 
first time. Don won a prize at horseshoe 
pitching. 

Ed Mulvehill, president of American 
Re-Insurance Co., and Vice Presidents 
Francis X. Malley and Henry F. Witzel, 
were all here and enjoyed themselves on 
the golf course and elsewhere. Also on 
hand was Arthur Von Thaden, who 
heads the new reinsurance agency in 
New York called Excess Covers, Inc. 


Insurance Reporters on the Alert 


No convention of this quality would be 
complete without representation of the 
Insurance “working press.” I number 
among my best friends those trust- 
worthy craftsmen representing insurance 
trade journals, and I. salute them. At- 
tending this meeting we have the irre- 
sistible Ed Ackerman, Weekly Under- 
writer, who admits he has covered in- 
Surance news for the past 35 years; 
Wally Clapp, The Eastern Underwriter, 
who has traveled around for his paper 
for 30 years; Ken Force, National Un- 
derwriter, whose by-line articles in re- 
cent months on the automobile insur- 
ance situation have attracted favorable 
attention; Elmer Miller, New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, whose bid for fame at 


this meeting was the horseshoe pitching 
prize he won, and Roger Kenney, United 
States Investor’s insurance editor, who 
calls a spade a spade in his by-line 
articles. 

Inspection Agency People 


Not so many inspection agency people 
attended this year. Howard Slayback, 
O’Hanlon Reports, Inc., New York, and 
his charming Edna, were much in evi- 
dence. She was in the seventh heaven 
of joy to have won a prize in the ladies’ 
golf tournament. Stuffelbeem, 
New York vice president of Retail Credit 
Co. and Mrs. Stuffelbeem, had a grand 
time and so did Bill Callahan, assistant 
sales manager of that company from the 
Atlanta home office. Walter T. Graves, 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau’s manager at 
Minneapolis showed up but where was 
Charlie King and Gertrude? They were 
missed by many friends and so were the 
Ralph Bergesens and Howard Hubs of 
Service Review, Inc., New York. 

Among the first timers were Leonard 
and Mrs. Collier of American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corp., and he was 
in a happy mood when the golf prizes 
were announced as he won one of the 
guest prizes. H. Marshall Frost who di- 
rects the fidelity-surety activities of the 
AIU, was also among those present and 
brought his nice wife along. 

Many more names and personalities 





Robt. N. Bowen, Mrs. A.C. Boyd Play 
Best Golf at White Sulphur Meeting 


Robert N. Bowen of Bowen, Mahaffey 
Co., Indianapolis, was the low gross 
winner in the casualty-surety convention 
golf tournament last week at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., shooting 151 
for 36 holes, two days’ play. Mr. Bowen 
was presented with the Charles R. Miller 
challenge cup, previously held by 
Thomas W. Earls of Cincinnati, at the 
closing session of the convention. 

It was revealed at this session that 
Messrs. Bowen and Earls, who were 





could be mentioned if only there were 
room. Let’s look forward to the 1954 
convention at the Greenbrier when, | 
hope, we will all be back again to enjoy 
ourselves as we did so very much this 
year. 

I predict that Ray McGinnis, president 
of Central Surety & Insurance Corp. of 
Kansas City, the newly elected head of 
the NACSC, will do a fine job in this 
capacity in the next two years and so 
will Tom Earls who was selected by the 
agents to head their association. 
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The Hospital Ser 
Jersey has advise 


rates will increase UP to 50%. 


Now, Mr. Agent, is the time 
for you to offer these business 
owner clients a plan of hospi- 
tal-surgical- medical coverage 
for employees that offers: 

1. Freedom from periodic 
premium increases. 

2. Broad coverage with no 
illness or accident exclusion 
and with no pre-existing ill- 
ness exclusion. 

3. Close, friendly cooperation 
with hospitals and doctors. 









N. J. So-Called 
Non-Profit Plan 


Announces Rate 


Increase ! 1!!!" 


vice Plan of New 
d subscribers that 








Plenty of companies write the larger 
groups and permit Agents and Brokers 
fo earn commissions. 


AMERICAN HEALTH COMPETES WITH 
“NON-PROFIT” PLANS AMONG SMALLER 
AND MEDIUM SIZE GROUPS 


Write E. D. Lister, Manager, New Jersey State Office, 
Military Park Bldg., Newark 2, or call MArket 2-2888. 


AMERICAN HEALTH INSURANCE CORP. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


~ 





Why 
wait 
any 
longer? 








4. Prompt claim settlements 
directly from the New Jersey 
State Office. 

5. Recognition of the agent 
or broker as an important in- 
termediary in the client-com- 
pany relationship. 

You and your clients get all 
these advantages when you 
deal with American Health. 
We make it possible for you 
to compete with so-called non- 
profit plans. 








tournament partners, had tied scores, 
and that it was Mr. Earls’ insistence 
that his partner receive the Miller cup. 
For a total of eight years Tom Earls has 
won it and he preferred this year to 
Stay out of the competition. He re- 
ceived instead the second low 
prize. Other low gross winners were E. 
R. Ledbetter, Oklahoma City; H. A. 
“Dick” Sloan, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Hal A. White, vice president, Standard 
Accident, Detroit. 


gross 


Sixteen golfers figured in the prizes 
for low net play, and topping the list 
was George Guckenberger, III, Cincin- 
natti. Others who won were E. G. 
Marsh, St. Louis; Sam H. Swart, vice 
president, Security of New Haven; 
Henry A. Brown, Greenville, S. C.; H. F. 
Speed Warner, Kansas City; C. W. 
Olson, Chicago; Lewis Patton, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. A. Grow, Jr., Detroit; John 
C. Conklin, Jr., Hackensack, N. J.; Scott 
Harris, executive vice president, Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., Inc, New York; John 
C. Griswold, New York; E. Stuart 
Windsor, Baltimore; John V. Earls 
(brother of Tom Earls), Cincinnati; Ben 
H. Paddock, Detroit; Louis Bodenheimer, 
New Orleans; Bertram Hegeman, New 
York; Robert L. Braddock, executive 
vice president, General Reinsurance 
Corp.; A. J. Johnson, El Dorado, Ark. 

Guest prizes in the tournament were 
won by Leonard H. Collier, vice presi- 
dent, American International Underwrit- 
ers Corp., and Walter T. Graves, Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The men’s putting contest gave the 
tournament committee somewhat of a 
problem as it resulted in a four way 
tie between George Blossom, Jr., Chi- 


cago; E. J. Seymour, Monroe, La., newly 
elected president of NAIA; Travis 
Bailey, San Antonio, and H. Phelps 
Smith, Nashville, past president, Na- 


tional Association of Surety Bond Pro- 
ducers. The tie was broken in the draw, 
the winners being Messrs. Bailey and 
Seymour. 

Edward B. Gill, vice president, Glens 
Falls Group, and Carl P. Daniel, head 
of a St. Louis agency, were co-chair- 
men of the men’s golf commmittee. 


Winners in Women’s Tournament 


Mrs. Alfred Boyd of Essex Fells, N. J., 
whose husband heads an agency in 
Newark, won first prize in the women’s 
golf tournament, turning in the best 
score (low gross) for two days’ play and 
also the best score in low net. Mrs. 
Boyd is well known as a golfer in north 
ern New Jersey and is a frequent tourna- 
ment player. Second low net prize was 
won by Mrs. L. Riggs of Baltimore; 
third low net by Mrs. Charles H. 
Conklin whose husband is president of 
the Northern of New York; fourth low 
net by Mrs. Howard A. Slayback whose 
husband is president of O’Hanlon Re- 
ports, Inc., New York, and fifth low net 
by Mrs. Joseph Barker, Jr., whose hus- 
band is a partner in Foster-Barker Co., 

Co-chairmen of the tournament were 
Mrs. Carl P. Daniel and Mrs. R. Z. 
Alexander, both of St. Louis. 

Winners in a closely contested horse- 
shoe pitching contest were Shelby Cul- 
lom Davis, New York Stock Exchange 
member who specializes in insurance 
stocks, and F. R. MacGibeny, head of 
MacGibeny-Grupe, Inc. Chicago. Run- 
ners-up were Donald E. Bryant, vice 
president, Treaty Management Corp., 
New York, and Elmer Miller, insurance 
editor, New York Journal of Commerce. 

The horseshoe pitching tournament 
was conducted by a committee consisting 
of Edward Cochran, Hagerstown, Md., 
agent, chairman; George H. Albrecht, 
Chase National Bank, New York, and 
Wallace L. Clapp, The Eastern Under- 
writer. T. A. Long, vice president, United 
National Indemnity, was co-chairman. 
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H. D. Combs Views 
On Claim Handling 


AT N. H. AGENTS CONVENTION 


U. S. F. & G. Executive Says Proper 
Handling of Claims May Mean Dif- 
ference Between Profit and Loss 


Hugh D. Combs, executive vice presi- 
dent of United States F. & G, gave 
the New Hampshire agents in annual 
convention at Portsmouth recently the 
benefit of his views on how claim 
handling affects the agent’s business. 
“Particularly in a period like the pres- 
ent,” he said, “when casualty loss ratios 
are high and some difficulty is experi- 
enced by agents in placing business 
which has shown poor experience, the 
question of the relationship of claims 
and claim handling to the agent’s busi- 
ness becomes a matter of great import- 
ance. In fact, the difference between 
competent and incompetent handling 
of claims may mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss to the agent and 
to the insurance company in the present 
period. The public is sensitive to and 
concerned over recent rate increases, 
and expects and has a right a expect 
fair treatment in the settling of claims.” 


Top Management Controls Claim Policy 


Mr. Combs declared that there is no 
disagreement in the business on this 
point but “while the fact is that all 
companies blithely assert that it is their 
practice to settle claims fairly, the claim 
policy of any company is no better than 
the will of the insurance executives 
who control the policy. He continued: 

“All insurance contracts look alike 
and, despite the admonition given to 
read your policy, most customers are 
too busy to comply with the suggestion, 
and if they did, in many cases, they 
might not be able to understand them. 

“Departure from honest treatment is 
responsible for numerous jokes, such 
as the Amos and Andy statement that 
as insurance policy gives you some- 
thing in the large type and takes it 
away from you in the small print. De- 
parture from honest treatment can be 
responsible for the acceptance as fact 
by some cynics of this and other similar 
fallacies. After all, an insurance policy 
is just a piece of paper—a promise to 
pay or to protect an insured at some 
future time. The public has a right 
to rely on the fulfillment of the prom- 
ises made when the contract was 
written, 

“Most insurance companies endeavor 
to deal fairly with the public and with 
the agent, but, unfortunately, there still 
are some companies to which the Eng- 
lish language has many variations of 
meaning. Thus interpretation, which is 
favorable on small losses, sometimes 
becomes stricter and less favorable 
when the loss is substantial. For ex- 
ample, there are still some companies 
which follow the nefarious practice of 
refusing to settle accident cases for 
more than $3,500 on a $5.000 policy, or 
$7,500 on a $10,000 policy.” 

Mr. Combs emphasized that bad faith 
of this kind in handling claims can re- 
sult in a compulsory payment of a sum 
greater than the policy limit, and the 
general effect on all insurance is detri- 
mental. He also brought out that In- 
surance Commissioners recently have 
been concerned about the reluctance of 
some companies to settle small prop- 
erty-damage cases, in which liability is 
indicated, solely because they regard 
the amount involved as too small to 
warrant the claimant’s bringing a law- 
suit. And a Commissioner recently 
told him of the trouble he has faced 
with justified complaints against certain 
companies of A. & H. policies. 


Scores Misguided Over-Zealousness 


The speaker admitted at this point 
that occasionally companies, operating 
on a high level of integrity, will make 
a mistake in judgment. “A claim ad- 
juster is only human,” he said, “and 
sometimes the desire to prove he is 
right will result in misguided over- 


LARGE SETTLEMENT IN CALIF 

Families of two soldiers who were 
killed in an automobile accident July 1, 
and a third soldier who was seriously 
injured have been awarded a total cash 
settlement of $100,000. The amount is 
believed to be the largest sum ever 
awarded here in a case that did not go 
to trial. 





zealousness and a too rigid interpreta- 
tion for the claimant’s proper interest. 

“However, it is one thing to correct 
misguided over-zealous efforts and it 
is another thing to foster and encour- 
age them. When a claim man is praised 
by his superior for sharp practices 
which may have saved some immediate 
dollars, he naturally continues those 
practices and, in time, even increase 
their number until those practices be- 
come his every-day policy. 

‘But if such unfair tactics are imme- 


HUGH D. COMBS 


diately corrected by those in authority, 
by men who recognize the long-range 
damage to the company and to the 
insurance industry, the claim man’s atti- 
tude will quickly change to one of fair- 
ness to all claimants, which, in turn, 
will redound to the benefit of his own 
company and the industry. 

“Those of us who have dealt with 
fidelity losses have often observed that 
the embezzlements seem to increase in 
a concern whose executives have had 
unfavorable publicity because of moral 
lapses. Character is contagious — for 
good or for evil. 


Some Settlements Difficult Today 


“But, despite the will and desire of 
most insurance companies to settle all 
proper cases as quickly as possible, the 
settlement of some is a difficult matter. 
Verdicts are large today. The publica- 
tion of large, and sometimes exorbitant, 
awards has had the effect of increasing 
the demands of all claimants, and settle- 
ment costs are still rising. 

“There is no easy formula for decid- 
ing questions of liability and for fixing 
the value of third party cases. It is 
often hard to make the public under- 
stand that the casualty insurance con- 
tract limits financial responsibility to 
the legal liability of the insured. Indeed, 
there are people who think that casualty 
insurance is a form of indemnity which 
pays for all accidents, whether or not 
the insured is at fault. 

“Most claim men are lawyers and, 
consequently, can readily determine the 
legal liability or non-liability of an in- 
sured for an accident, given a certain 
set of facts. The difficulty arises in 
determining just what are the true facts 
of an accident. 

“For example, claim men rarely see 
a case involving possible drunken driv- 
ing where any person implicated has 
had more ‘than a couple of beers! The 
facts related by witnesses can be as 


Liberty Mutual Changes 

Six organization changes have been 
announced by Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. They are: 

Earle N. Lashmet, vice president, Mid- 
dle West division, Chicago, joins the 
home office executive staff in Boston. 
His new duties will be general executive 
with particular interest in business de- 
velopment. 

Clifford N. Stevens, assistant vice 
president and underwriting manager, 
Chicago, becomes resident vice president, 
Chicago. 

William L. Legrow, regional manager, 
Western New England, becomes division 
manager, Middle West division, Chicago. 

Robert L. DeLeeuw, district sales 
manager, New Haven, has been ap- 
pointed regional manager, Western New 
England, succeeding to the former duties 
of Mr. Legrow. 

John B. Lewis, assistant vice president, 
personal sales, has been appointed di- 
rector of home office business sales. 

Clifton W. Jacobs, division. manager, 
San Francisco, has advanced to assistant 
vice president, in the home office, suc- 
ceeding to the former duties of Mr. 
Lewis. 





divergent as the North and South Poles. 

“The insured says: 

“I was proceeding at a speed well 
within the legal limit. As I came to the 
intersection, the light was green and I 
proceeded ahead carefully, 

“The claimant says: 

““‘T qwas driving along, well within the 
legal limit, when I came to the intersection, 
My light was green and I kept on going, 
when, suddenly, I observed this other car 
coming at a terrific rate of speed, right 
through the red light!’ 

“At times, insured, cognizant of the 
fact that it is difficult to get insurance 
if you are accident-prone, will violently 
assert their innocence and even demand 
that the insurance company pay nothing 
in settlement of a case. 


Whom Is Adjuster to Believe? 


“Whom is the adjuster to believe? 
What is he to do? Of course, he will 
make a careful investigation; but it 
has been proved that different wit- 
nesses, seeing the same thing, will fre- 
quently have contradictory stories. 

“In many cases, therefore, and par- 
ticularly if the claimant has been seri- 
ously injured, the claim man will at- 
tempt to settle. He will assert the 
insured’s freedom from negligence—if 
that is a fact—but, recognizing that a 
jury question is presented and that 
jurymen are human and sympathetic, 
he will settle the case, if he can possibly 
do so, within a figure which he con- 
siders reasonable under all the circum- 
stances. 

“How much should the claim man 
settle for? No matter how reasonable 
the amount which he pays seems to be 
to him, there are insureds who will 
complain to their agents and others: 
‘No wonder insurance rates are high, 
when the company hands out that much 
money on a case such as this one.’” 

At this point Mr. Combs showed the 
New Hampshire agents the record of 
an investigation of a case of liability in 
which preparation was made in the 
latest fashion of plaintiff’s attorneys. 
He explained: “This is known as the 
introduction of demonstrative evidence 
for the purpose of securing what is re- 
garded as the ‘adequate award.’ A great 
deal of time and effort were expended 
on the preparation of this case, and the 
sum total asked for by so-called prov- 
able evidence was $264,731.05! How- 
ever, after all this work it happened 
that the policy limit was $15,000 and 
that amount was paid in settlement, 
and the book was thrown in for free!” 


Calls Claim Man Agent’s Friend 


In closing Mr. Combs emphasized 
that “the claim man is the agent’s 
friend. He needs the agent’s help and 
encouragement. Working together, they 
are a team which helps the agent’s 
business and brings credit to the insur- 
ance industry...” 


=== 


BRIDGE AND CANASTA WINNERS 


22 Tables in Play at White Sulphur Con. 
vention; Mrs. W. E. McKell Chair. 
man; Prizes for Each Table 
The ladies bridge and canasta tourna. 
ment at the White Sulphur casualty- 
surety joint convention last week was 
a popular feature of the meeting 
Twenty-two tables were in play and 
participants included the wives of com. 
pany executives and agents attending, 
Mrs. W. E. McKell whose husband js 
vice president of the American Surety 
was the chairman, ably assisted by Mrs. 
Thomas W. Earls, wife of the newly 
elected president of National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents, and Mrs. 
Ray Murphy whose husband is general 
counsel of Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies. Mrs. Marie Hender- 
son of the Greenbrier staff was the 

hostess. 

The following ladies won table prizes 
at bridge: Mrs. W. T. Smith, Louisville, 
Ky.; Mrs. W. J. Kelley, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. E. L. Mulvehill, New York; Mrs. 
Manning W. Heard, Hartford; Mrs, ¢ 
W. Olson, Chicago; Mrs. E. G. Trimble, 
New York; Mrs. William Leslie, New 
York; Mrs. C.. Stanley Stults, Hights- 
town, N. J.; Mrs. E. T. DeJarnette, 
Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Oliver J. Bailey, 
Orlando, Fla.; Mrs. William A. Eakin, 
Chicago; Mrs. Lyman B. Brainerd, Hart- 
ford; Mrs. Robert L. Braddock, New 
York, and Mrs. K. H. Mead, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Canasta and samba prize winners were 
the following: Mrs. W. K. Crosby, 
3altimore; Mrs. Walter M. Sheldon 
(Bohvia), Chicago; Mrs. Robert X, 
Alexander, St. Louis; Mrs. H. T. Howell, 
San Antonio; Mrs. Trafford Tallmadge, 
Columbus, O.; Mrs. Bromley McMeritt 
(samba) New York; Mrs. E. L. Castle- 
ton, Baltimore; Mrs. Thomas W. Earls, 
Cincinnati. 


Doran Named President 


Of Boston Casualty Assn. 

The Association of Casualty & Prop- 
erty Underwriters of Boston announce 
the election of William F. Doran, Home 
Indemnity, as president succeeding Ed- 
ward F. Sennott, U. F. & G. Mr. 
Sennott becomes a member of the exec- 
utive committee. 

Others elected are: Max W. Beam, 
Fairfield & Ellis, vice president; John J. 
Kelly, Jr., American Automobile, sec- 
retary, and Frank Lavin, Globe Indem- 
nity, treasurer. George McGowan, Amer- 
ican Casualty; Theodore W. Page, 
American Automobile, and George 
Stacy, Fairfield & Ellis, have been 
elected to the executive committee. 


Van Ness Promoted 
By Kemper Company 


Joseph E. Magnus, president of the 
Chicago agency of James S. Kemper & 
Co., announced that A. L. Van Ness, 
who is in charge of the auto sales divi- 
sion, has been promoted to vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Van Ness, who has been in the 
insurance business since 1928, joined the 
Kemper organization as a fieldman in 
1949 and was named manager of auto 
sales in 1951. He attended the University 
of Illinois and Browns Business College, 
Bloomington, Ill, majoring in account- 
Ing. 

He was associated with Globe In- 
demnity from 1928 to 1932, with State 
Farm from 1933 to 1942 and with Contt- 
nental Casualty. Before joining the 
Kemper organization, Van Ness was 
superintendent of casualty underwriting 
and office manager in Pittsburgh for 
Continental Casualty. 


ARTHUR J. LIEBEL DIES 
A widely known Erie, Pa., insurance 
agent, Arthur J. Liebel, 57, died re- 
cently of a heart attack. He was district 
agent for the Fidelity & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co. for over 30 years. 
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A & HL Testimony 


(Continued from Page 50) 


basic hospital, surgical and medical cov- 
erage of the policy, the patient has a 
certain out-of-pocket expense varying 
with his salary beofre the major medical 
insurance comes into play. 

“This may be uniform for all employes 
put generally increases with income, 
especially when the employe is paying 
the entire cost of the insurance. In such 
cases,’ Mr. Whittaker said, “it is almost 
necessary to have the amount deductible 
increase with income if there is to be 
any semblance of equity between the 
lower and higher paid employes.” He 
cited an illustration in which the out-of- 
pocket deductible varies from $100 in the 
case of employes earning less than $4,000 
up to $500 for senior officers of a com- 
pany. ? : : 

“The insurance is being provided to 
enable the public voluntarily to insure its 
health risks. . . . It seems to me that 
management, the insurance industry, and 
the medical profession alike have a 
responsibility to make it workable. .. .” 


Hill Outlines Specific Group Plans 


Charles S. Hill described for the com- 
mittee the employe benefits and great 
flexibility of group insurance coverage, 
and told of the number of employes and 
their dependents insured under typical 
group hospital and medical expense 
master policies issued by his company to 
specific business organizations. The 
group plans he discussed were specially 
designed to meet the needs of the em- 
ployes of the individual companies to 
whom the master group policies were 
issued. All varied in detail as to the 
benefits provided under the policies. All 
provided life insurance protection in ad- 
dition to hospital and other medical ex- 
pense coverage. 

One plan he described is designed to 
cover approximately 1,000 employes in 
three companies owned and operated by 
a single corporation whose plants are 
widely spread geographically. The plan 
provides major medical expense coverage 
of $5,000 as well as basic hospital and 
surgical insurance. Mr. Hill pointed out 
that the benefits provided are not the 
result of labor negotiations, but repre- 
sent voluntary, unilateral action on the 
part of the employer. “In our opinion 
this group insurance plan is representa- 
tive of employe benefits provided by an 
employer whose attitude toward employe 
relations is indicative of a desire to 
provide a complete program of security,” 
he said. 

“Another group policy he described 
was issued by his company to the board 
of trustees of a fund established through 
labor negotiations between employers in 
the moving and storage industry in a 
large city and a union representing their 
employes. 

“The purpose of this particular plan is 
to provide the employe welfare benefits 
which the employers agreed to finance 
as part of a negotiated labor agreement. 
Coincidental with the establishment of 
this plan, an identical plan was provided 
for the non-union employes of the same 
employers under a separate policy,” Mr. 
Hill stated. “These plans provide life in- 
Surance, hospital and surgical expense, 
accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage, and also accident and sickness 
benefits paying weekly sums of 50% of 
earnings. In our opinion this group in- 
Surance plan indicates what can be ac- 
complished in providing health and wel- 
fare benefits through labor negotiations 
when sound financing and careful admin- 
istration are controlling factors,” Mr. 
Hill declared. 


Wilson Cites Future Task 


A. M. Wilson told the committee that 
a two-fold task in the field of major 
medical health insurance is: (1) to make 
it clear to the public that insurance 
against the normal expenses of daily life 
adds to those expenses, without provid- 
mg compensation in the form of in- 
creased individual security, and (2) at 
the same time make it clear that a cer- 


tain amount of yearly medical expense is 

almost as unavoidable and foreseeable 
for the average family as the grocery 
bill. 

“Once these things are clear we will 
be free to carry out our true functions 
as insurers, which is to provide people 
with a mechanism for protecting them- 
selves against those exceptional expenses 
which no one can foresee and few can 
support unaided,” Mr. Wilson said. “That 


means, however, persuading people to 
recognize that each day of life adds to 


the potential hazard of a major medical 


cost. It means setting aside a greater 
amount than is necessary to carry the 
hazard of today in order to meet the 
greater hazard of tomorrow. This calls 


for a mechanism of reserving, under 
which the individual can pay more than 
is necessary to carry the hazard in his 
younger years, in order that he may 
pay less in his older years when the 


Mr. Wilson also told the committee 
of a major medical insurance plan his 
company established at the request of a 
large corporation four years ago. 

“The plan went into effect February 1, 
1949. Each member was given an applica- 
tion card and printed explanation of the 
plan. Approximately 90% of the 2,400 
men eligible elected to participate. Dur- 
ing the first year, coverage was af- 
forded for the individual only. At the 


end of the first year, the manner in 
which the program had worked created 
such favorable impressions that a de- 
mand was made for expansion of the 
program. A questionnaire sent to all the 
participants, whether to increase the 
maximum or include the families, 
brought about an 85% return of which 
practically all indicated they wanted cov- 
erage for families. Hence, beginning 
February, 1950, the families were in- 
cluded,” he said. 

“After the plan had been in operation, 
sentiment in the group grew so strong 
for participation of the retired people 
that a decision was made to include 
them. While the retired people repre- 
sented approximately 10% of the entire 
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group, the amount of medical expense 
incurred by this group during the first 
year represented one-half of the total 
expense incurred by the group. While it 
was true that the introduction of the 
plan brought about such elective surgery, 
which could have been postponed, the 
fact still remains that the hazard of 
serious expense in the age constitutes 
one of the major problems in medical 
care insurance.” 
Basic Principles Cited 

Mr. Wilson cited basic principles 
which he said lie behind the development 
of insurance plans to cover the costs of 
serious illness. 

“First, there should be a deductible 
sufficiently high to eliminate the usual 
and ordinary expense of medical care 
that can be anticipated in the family 
budget. . . . The second principle is that 
the individual should have a_ personal 
financial stake in the medical expense 
over and beyond the deductible. Since 
the cost of medical care is affected sub- 
stantially by the evaluation of the 
physician as to the ability of the indi- 
vidual to pay, and since human nature 
dominated by the strong urge for sur- 
vival is inclined to sacrifice almost every- 
thing in an attempt to survive, it seems 
necessary to introduce the element of 
coinsurance. .. . 

“The third principle is that the cov- 
erage should be comprehensive. It was 
soon recognized that this form of cover- 
age would be concerned with the serious 
diseases, many of which could be in 
existence for years without the person 
actually knowing that he had incurred 
the disease. It became _ increasingly 
obvious that this new form of insurance 
should concern itself with expense. 
Hence, it was specified that protection 
should be afforded against the expense 
when incurred, rather than be related to 
the disease,” Mr. Wilson said. “A very 
broad concept of protection was de- 
veloped which simply stated that the 
plan will reimburse the individual, in 
accordance with the formula, for medical 
expense incurred during the time he is 
insured, provided the expense is reason- 
able and necessary. 

“The fourth principle is that the in- 
surance carrier must render an effective 
service. It is the function of insurance 
to take an interest in the reasonableness 
of the fee charged. It was obvious from 
the very beginning that the insurance 
carrier could not tell the insured that 
the fee was unreasonable and refuse to 
pay the fee. It was, however, possible 
to recognize whether the fee was in line 
with that charged by other reputable 
physicians in the same area under similar 
circumstances, and when rare evidence 
existed of an abnormally high fee, to 
bring this to the attention of the physi- 
cian,” Mr. Wilson stated. f 


Faulkner Points to Expansion 

E. J. Faulkner brought out that from 
a modest beginning a few decades ago 
at which time only 47 companies were 
issuing A. & H. insurance, there are 
today approximately 800 companies offer- 
ing this protection under group and in- 
dividual policies providing hospital, surgi- 
cal, medical expense and loss of income 
protection. 

“This growth has been paralleled by 
a continuing improvement in the degree 
of protection provided,” Mr. Faulkner 
asserted. “By continuous experimenta- 
tion and effort, accident and health in- 
surance has been broadened and liberal- 
ized from what was in the beginning, a 
restricted and technical form of cover- 
age, until today the contracts are broad 
and liberally characterized by larger 
benefits payable for longer periods of 
time and with a few exclusions. 

“It would be inaccurate to say that 
as yet the voluntary instrumentalities 
have completely solved the problem of 
financing the costs of disability, but the 
significant advances that have charac- 
terized the last two decades in particular 
provide convincing evidence of the ability 
of voluntary insurers to bring a satis- 
factory measure of protection to prac- 
tically all of the American people.” 

Discussing the relationships between 


individual and group accident and health 
insurance, Mr. Faulkner said: 

“It is important to recognize that in- 
dividual accident and health insurance 
and group accident and health insurance 
play complementary roles in the indemni- 
fication of loss due to disability. Group 
insurance is designed to provide a floor 
of protection primarily for employed 
groups or associations formed for pur- 
poses other than securing insurance. By 
its very nature it cannot be tailored to 
the individual needs of all members of 
the group. For those whom it insures, 
group insurance provides basic protec- 
tion. 

“Individual 


insurance is exceedingly 


valuable as a means of reaching the 
many who are self-employed or for some 
other reason are not reached by group 
coverage. It has an equally significant 
role to play in providing benefits that 
are supplementary to group benefits giv- 
ing each individual the opportunity to 
raise the level of his own insurance pro- 
gram to the scale dictated by his per- 
sonal needs. Individual insurance is 
tailored to the particular needs of the in- 
dividual in a way that group insurance 
cannot be.” 

Further along Mr. Faulkner said: “It 
is the common practice of insurers to 
issue loss of income protection effective 
during the normal income producing 
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years. Some companies limit the issuance 
of new sickness insurance protection to 
risks under age 60. Others will issue to 
age 65. Some insurers terminate loss of 
income protection at age 70. Others con. 
tinue it in force so long as the insured 
is regularly employed in a gainful ocey- 
pation. Hospital insurance and medical 
expense reimbursement coverage is gen- 
erally available to age 70 and many com- 
panies have no age limit beyond which 
they will not issue hospital and surgical 
protection subject to a proper rateup 
dictated by the heavier incident of hos- 
pital and surgical expense at the older 
ages,” Mr. Faulkner stated. 
Age Limits 

“In the matter of age limits as in 
type of benefit provided there is the 
greatest variety of practice by insurers, 
This permits the individual to select for 
himself exactly the kind of coverage that 
he needs and wants. As the life span 
has lengthened with more and more of 
our senior citizens continuing to be 
productively employed into the latter 
years the insurers have recognized the 
importance of making accident and 
health insurance available to them. Suc- 
cessively, the companies have increased 
the upper age limits of coverage from 
60 to 65, 70, and now we are seeing par- 
ticularly hospital and medical expense 
coverage written at ages beyond 70, In 
conjunction with the peculiar insurance 
problems of the ages, we should not 
overlook the important part played by 
life insurance in defraying the costs of 
terminal illness. 

“Tn individual insurance, premium rates 
for accident insurance are predicated in 
part upon the occupational hazard of the 
applicant,” Mr. Faulkner — explained. 
“They are graded according to the in- 
herent hazard of the occupation. Little 
weight is given to geographic area in 
the rates charged for individual accident, 
health and hospital insurance. Premium 
rates for most forms of sickness insur- 
ance and hospital and medical coverage 
of expenses due to sickness for women 
are higher than rates charged men for 
corresponding coverage. This differentia- 
tion is necessary because of the higher 
illness rate of women. 


Cost of A. & H. 

Because the needs and desires of 
the American people for different kinds 
of accident and health insurance are so 
diverse, it is difficult to generalize on the 
matter of cost. It is a little like asking 
how much does a suit of clothes cost. In 
response to the variety of needs and 
desires found among those who seek ac- 
cident and health insurance there is the 
greatest variety of benefits and premiums 
from which the individual can pick the 
best. 

“It can be said that good loss of time 
coverage providing $100 per month from 
the first day of disability and for as long 
as 12 months because of any one accident 
or sickness is available to the average 
working man like the farmer or the 
gas station attendant for very little more 
than a dollar a week. Excellent hospital 
protection for the individual providing 
$8 a day for hospital room and _ board, 
$100 per confinement for miscellaneous 
hospital expenses, and a maximum Ol 
$250 of surgical benefits is available tor 
as little as 60 cents per week for men 
and 90 cents per week for women. 
Similar coverage for the entire family 
including man, wife, and three or more 
children will cose about $2.50 per week. 
It is the purpose of the insurers to have 
some coverage available to fit every 
American’s needs and pocket book.” 


NEW AETNA CASUALTY DEPT. 

Opening of a casualty underwriting 
department at the Richmond, Va., office 
of the Aetna Insurance Group has beet 
announced by President C. L. Allen. 
The department has been established as 
a convenience to agents and brokers. 
James M. Sheetz, Jr., has been appointed 
casualty underwriter of the new office 
and will be transferred from Detroit 
Richmond, where he will be associat 
with Resident Manager E. B. Smoot. 
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What has TYRANNOSAURUS REX got to do with 





it may surprise you to know that 
doctors . . . in their search for more 
knowledge about arthritis . . . have 
made intensive studies of the bones 
and joints of prehistoric dinosaurs. 
They have found that dinosaurs, like 
Tyrannosaurus rex, had arthritic joints. 


As a result of these studies, medical 
science has learned much about the 
origin and history of arthritis, the 
joints that are most often affected by 
it, and how the disease damages them. 


Arthritis has long been a leading 
cause of disability. Today about 10 
million Americans have the disease in 
one of its many forms, the two most 
common of which are osteoarthritis and 
rheumatoid arthritis. 


Of the two, osteoarthritis occurs 


RTH 





most often. In fact, almost everyone 
who is beyond middle age has a touch 
of it, probably as a result of normal 
wear and tear on the joints. 


Rheumatoid arthritis is the most 
severe form of the disease as it affects 
not only the joints, but the entire 
body. It usually begins between the 
ages of 20 and 50. 


Not too long ago, -arthritis often 
meant a life of misery or some degree 
of crippling. Today, the outlook is far 
brighter for many arthritics. Under 
modern treatment, carefully adjusted 
to the needs of the individual patient, 
doctors can do much to relieve or pre- 
vent pain and to lessen or prevent 
disability. 

Treatment, however, must bestarted 


eel Tio 


early for best results. Otherwise, last- 
ing damage may be done to one or 
more joints. 


Arthritis seldom, if ever, strikes sud- 
denly. Any person who complains of 
a generally “run down” condition, and 
who has slight but recurring attacks 
of pain, discomfort or swelling in or 
about the joints, should be promptly 
examined by his doctor . . . before his 
trouble becomes disabling. 


Authorities emphasize that chronic 
arthritis is rarely, if ever, controlled 
by any single measure. They also say 
that the so-called “‘sure cures” for ar- 
thritis generally do little more than 
provide temporary relief. Before using 
any medicine for arthritis, it is wise to 
have the doctor’s advice. 
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This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
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